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Most RESPECTED Sir, 

You are well acquainted already with the purport of the subjoined and forthe 
coming epistles, as well as with the humble individual that aforetime has had 
the honour of writing unto you. But the world is a sharp critic, ‘* gravis cen- 
gor,” as the old poet hath it ; and I am therefore called upon to satisfy the 
scruples which it may feel on perusing them. And assuredly the unadvised 
disclosure of private letters, and private concerns, is what few can justify, 
much less I, that am a minister of the church, and a staunch upholder of the 
decencies of life. ‘Therefore, I think I cannot shew such my disposition bet- 
ter, than by plainly and truly declaring the manner in which I became pose 
sessed of these curious documents, and the authority by which I now take 
upon me to publish them. Yet, I know there are some acute persons that will 

impugn my veracity, be it ever so veraciously asserted; but, to them, and 
particularly to that half-pay captain, who, in his Preface to a Popish Work, 
I conjecture, called the Monastery, is said to ridicule the idea of documents 
being found in the way these were actually bequeathed unto_me,—to them I 
reply, that the subjoined facts are true, for any thing they know to the con- 
trary ; and you have full power from me to certify them thereof. If, never- 
theless, they look for proof more positive, or, to use a favourite expression of 
Pompey’s great opponent, in his elegant work De Bell. Gall. lib. ter. p. 275. 
Edit. Delph. 8vo. 1794. Imprim. Lugdun.—“ certior factus ;” then, in such 
case, I bid them inquire for me, the Reverend Owen Owen Balderdash, 
Master of Arts, and Vicar of Caengylliwzlligul, in North Wales, where 
I will readily shew them the original manuscripts, and moreover, welcome 
them to a slice of excellent mutton, and maybe to a stout wholesome glass of 
Mrs Balderdash’s best punch, or toddy, as I think you call it ; provided I pers 
ceive that they come for the clearing of the said conscientious doubts, and not 
of my mutton, and Mrs Balderdash’s punch, or toddy. 

And now, Sir, I assever, upon the credit of my cloth, as vicar duly inducted 
to the living of Caengylliwzlligul, and by the honourable word of the Balder« 
dashes, that I was returning, on the 29th day of June, anno domini 1820, 
from my said church of Caengylliwzlligul, about five o’clock p. m., where I 
had been paying, virtute officii, the last sad rites to a respected old friend and 
servant, Mr Job Turnshovel, that had been sexton of the said church of 
Caengylliwzlligul sixty-two years and a good deal more, and was a man of 
simple, honest habits, and sorely lamented all throughout the neighbourhood. 
Well, Sir, I thought, upon so dolorous an occasion, I should pay but a due 
tribute to so worthy a character, if I caused some little monument to be erect~ 
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ed to his memory, seeing he had been sexton of the said church such an un- 
common period ; and I was ruminating to myself, whether I should indite the 
same in prose or hexameter verse, or something of that kind, that would read 
harmoniously, when Mr Simon Simpertree, who is a worthy draper, and one of 
the church-wardens of the said church of Caengylliwzlligul, came out of his 
door, and very courteously insisted upon my taking a dish of tea with him 
and Mrs Simpertree, and the two Miss Simpertrees, who, he said, had just 
come home from the boarding school. So I allowed myself to be persuaded ; 
for in truth I was not in over conceit with myself or the world, after parting 
with old Mr Job Turnshovel, who was a marvellous shrewd man. The tee 
was very pleasant, although I was grieved to see how the Miss Simpertrees 
were changed by their genteel schooling, for they tossed their heads, and con- 
tradicted their father, and wore their frocks too low down on their shoulders, 
and frequently said, ‘‘ Good Lord, pa,” and *‘ Good Lord, ma,” till I felt my- 
self quite angry, and so did Mr Simpertree, I think, for he is a staid, pious 
kind of man, and looked at his daughters with a stern eye. But, however, 
they seemed to be checked towards the last, by my serious looks, and the eyen- 
ing passed off very pleasantly upon the whole ; and when I came away, I hint- 
ed.to Mr Simpertree, the necessity of checking such profane expressions in 
such young creatures, and he thanked me for the hint, and likewise begged I 
would excuse the liberty he was taking, in requesting me to give them a dis- 
course the next Sabbath, upon the death of the lamented Mr Job Turnshovel, 
which I readily promised to do. Now, as there was’nt much time for putting 
together a discourse between then and the next Sunday, I thought I might as 
. well decide my thoughts to the subject during the remainder of my walk, 
which was upwards of three miles ; the vicarage house of Caengylliwzlligul 
being a wearisome distance from the church of that name. So I e’en deters 
mined to return home by the beach, by which I knew I should avoid, the in 
terruptions of the boys taking off their hats, and the girls curtseying, and tell- 
ing me how much they had learnt of their catechism ; and particularly old 
Thomas Tumbler, that will always make me come in and look at his pigeons, 
which he takes a great pride and delight in, and which I also like to do, be- 
cause he always sends Mrs Balderdash two couple of fine ones, for a pie on 
Easter Sunday. 

Perhaps, Mr North, you were never in the neighbourhood of Cengylli- 
wzlligul, which is a great pity, particularly if you wished to write sermons, 
or epitaphs, or poetry ; for the beauty of the country, manifoldly increased 
by its appropinquity to the Irish Channel, doth so cause the moral ideas to 
expand, that prose itself assumeth the very garb of poetry. And, indeed, 
Mr North, oftentimes when I have sauntered in an evening, along the huge 
rocks, that bind this part of the coast, and watched the blue waves rolling, 
and tossing, and foaming, as far as the eye can reach, and the red sun just 
dipping his golden base in the waters thereof, and the distant mountains of 
Erin throwing a blacker and larger shade across the horizon, as day-light 
waned in our hemisphere,—I say, Mr North, I have felt the tears come into my 
eyes, and my breast to heave with unwonted emotion, and my lips have in- 
voluntarily murmured my admiration of the Great Being that hath created 
such a magnificent dwelling-place for such weak and such finite creatures. 
And I do not know how it is, though perhaps a person so gifted as you are 
may esteem the idea trifling, but.I never walk amongst these rocks, and look 
upon that prospect, and feel those sensations of almost unutterable gratitude, 
but my heart feels happier and better, and my mind lighter ; and Mr Simper- 
tree says my language is more lofty and scriptural, which is the reason I always 
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walk that way to church, on a Sunday morning, to prepare and regulate my 
feelings, and also the reason why I say. it is a pity that you, who have, I sup- 
, often to write poetry, do not possess such a clarifier for the gross and 
earthly ideas which must be suggested in such a huge city as Edinburgh. But 
this prospect has led me away from the letters, and I must tell how I became 
of them. I had the thoughts of old Job Turnshovel sorely on my 

mind ; and I fancied I saw him just dropping the handful of earth upon the 
coffin, as he did on the very last corpse that was laid there before himself, I 
am not used to be so desponding nor weak-minded, Mr North ; but I confess 
I felt rather uncomfortable, for the uight was rapidly closing in, and the wind 
howled rather mournfully among the rocks, and the thick black clouds looked 
wilder and rougher than usual ; and every now and then a loud scream issued 
from the building-places of the sea-fowl that shelter thereabouts, and the 
waves roared deeper, and came furiously lashing against the rocks, and then a 
large dash of spray would catch me plump in the face ; and I began to be very 
chilly, and I buttoned my top-coat close into : my neck, and I pulled my wig 
over my ears, and I whistled, and walked very briskly, for I feared I should 
not reach the fisherman’s hut before it was quite dark. Not that I dreaded 
robbers, or evil spirits, for I had no money to tempt the one, and I had the 
Christian armour of a good conscience to fright away the other ; but the road 
amongst the rocks was narrow and dangerous, and I had heard, moreover, that 
the smugglers about these parts were grown very desperate since the excise- 
men came to look after them ; and they would feel no scruple at popping me 
over head in the salt-water, if they fancied I was a spy upon them. * How- 
ever, I. got safe and sound to Andrew Saltfin’s, the fisherman, and as I saw 
but a thin light in the place, I did not go right in, as was my custom, but 
gave a smart tap at the door; for I theught, maybe, he had to go with the 
morning’s tide, and was already in bed. So, as I said, I knocked at the door, 
and, in a moment, it flew open, and before I could speak a word, Andrew's 
wife got her arms round my neck, and cried, and laughed, and hugged me, till 
I was verily astonied. Nevertheless, I had little occasion to disengage’ her 
arms, for she immediately perceived her mistake, and fell back into the arm- 
chair in which Andrew Saltfin usually sat, and covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into such a passion of grief, that even made me cry to look 
upon ; and two little lads, the eldest not above three years of age, were in the 
cabin, and one came and stood before its mother, and looked piteously in her 
face, as if to inquire the cause of her trouble, and the other that was undress- 
ed and upon the bed, seemed to wish to direct my attention to its parent’s 
grief, by repeatedly pointing with its finger, and crying out “ mammy.” I - 
took the two children on my knee, and after much persuasion and endeavours 
to pacify the poor creature, I found that her husband had been absent two 
days, and she made certain he had perished in the preceding night’s storm ; 
* for,” said she, “‘ there’s the sure tidings of some one’s wreck in that bundle 
which my little Tommy found on the beach this morning.” The eldest child, 
on hearing this allusion to the bundle, slipped from my knee, and fetched from 
the opposite side of the cabin a parcel, which was much wet and torn, and about 





* And, by the bye, I wish to ask you, whilst speaking of the smugglers, whether 
Shakespeare did not allude to the articles which they furnish, when he made Owen 
Glendower (that wild chieftain whose castle lay upon this coast, and of whom, more- 
over, I am a descendant) assert that he could ‘‘ call spirits from the vast deep.” At all 
events, I have not seen that signification put upon it by any of the illustrators of his 

somortal works, 
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which were some remnants of brown paper and cord, although the whole was 
completely soaked by the salt water. Several papers that had dropped from it 
were lying about the cabin, and I ascertained indeed the melancholy truth, 
that they were the contents of some mail-packet, that had most likely been 
lost in the fatal storm. I was in the act of examining these, and endeavour. 
ing to comfort the afflicted mother, when the door was opened, and may I never 
be believed again, if it was not the happiest moment that I had ever experien- 
ced, when I saw the honest Andrew clasped in the arms of his faithful and 
affectionate wife. 

Not to detain you, Mr North, upon the fisherman’s case, I shall next pre- 
mise, that his boat had been driven, spite of all his exertions, into a creek many 
miles down the coast, where he was compelled to pass the night; and, sure 
enough, he confirmed my forebodings concerning the packet between Man and 
Whitehaven, for he saw it wrecked with his own eyes on the Great Head. An- 
drew Saltfin would gladly have seen me safe to the Vicarage, but I thought it 
‘was not over right to take him from his dear little home as soon as he had set 
sound foot in it again, so I borrowed his great-coat and a good lantern, and 
bundling up the parcel of letters, I bid the thankful couple good-night, and was 
soon safe in my own corner, (where I have just finished smoking my pipe,) to 
the no small joy of the timorous Mrs Balderdash, my faithful and most wor- 
thy wife. ; 

Well, Mr North, I do not know whether Mrs Balderdash or I was most 
curious to examine the contents of the bundle ; although I may say that shé 
was, if I may judge by her earnest entreaties to read me a little of the “ pers 
ticulers,” whilst I was eating a rasher of ham to my supper. But Mrs Bal- 
derdash is not over-gifted in deciphering, and I assure you, it required all 
my scholarship to make either head or tail of the writing, it had become 86 
illegible by reason of the salt-water and rubbing against the shore. And, in- 
deed, you may be sure I should have instantly dispatched them to Mrs High 
flyer, that has the care of the post-office of Caengylliwzlligul, to be forwarded 
by her to the unhappy relatives, if so be that any thing like a direction could 
‘be traced thereon. However, there was one packet that was so sealed, and so 
covered with wrappers of thick paper, that I verily believe the document inclo- 
sed might be said to be fire as well as water-proof ; and well and fortunate was 
it that such care had been taken ; for marvellously did I ejaculate, and wide 
did Mrs Balderdash open her mouth thereupon, it being nothing less than a 
last will and testament, dated Qctober the 17th. Ann. Dom. 1802, and convey- 
ing to the heirs-male, legally begotten, the sum of thirty thousand pounds, of 
——; but I am forgetting myself. I have no right to tell other people's se- 
crets, and they will be abundantly exposed in the forthcoming letters. Having 
consulted with Mrs Balderdash, who, bating her prejudices, is a worldly wise 
woman, although fond of the clish-ma-claver, as you call it, of much speaking; 
well, I say, after such consultation, it was judged advisable to dispatch a mes- 

‘senger the next morning, with a letter to the nearest town to Caengylliwzlligul, 
where a weekly news is printed, giving notice of such will and testament being 
in possession of the Rev. Owen Owen Balderdash, Vicar of Caengylliwzlligul, 
in North Wales. Nearly a fortnight passed over, however, and no application 
was made for it ; so that I began to fear I should retain that in my holding, the 
want of which would cause misery and sorrow to some expecting relatives. 
Mrs Balderdash and I regularly perused the said testament every night after 
supper, for I was in hopes I should recollect some individual of the name of 
the testator or legatee ; because, although I have not seen much of the world 
since I took upon me the ministerial duties of the Vicarage of Caengylliwalli- 
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gul, yet I knew a host of people, when private tutor tomy Lord ———, that’s 
now on a foreign mission for the government. 

It was on the thirteenth night after the publication of the said document, that 
MrsBalderdash and I were just in the middle of the first codicil, which bequeath- 
ed the clear annual rental of £500 to the aforesaid Edward - But here I am 
telling secrets again. Well, sir, Mrs Balderdash was just wishing our income was 
half that sum, that she might lay out a part in a new sarsnet pelisse and bonnet, 
when Molly, that has been in the Vicarage 65 years, which includes some part 
of the ministry of the late reverend Vicar that was Vicar before me ; well, sir, 
who should she usher in but a man in a riding-coat, splashed up to the shoulders, 
and marvellously discomposed in his dress, with black hair and a pale face, and 
having altogether the most unpropitiating physiognomy that ever was stamped 
upon the human countenance. Nevertheless, he was uncommonly civil and 
complaisant ; and, after apologizing for his appearance at such an untimely 
hour, was proceeding, I suppose, to advert to the will, when seeing it lie upon 
the table, he took it up, and, as I am a living man, with the greatest compo- 


-gure stuffed it into his pocket. Such a piece of consummate assurance com~ 


pletely astonished me; and whilst I stood with my eyes staring, my mouth 
open, and my hand extended towards him, and as yet unable to express my- 
selfin words, he drew a small case from his pocket, something like my leather 
tobacco-pouch, and took a ten-pound note from it, which he placed in my 
hand. - Money hath ever been a touch-stone, and the sight of it recalled: my 
reason, which sharply reproached me for allowing the fellow to presume so far 
on my corruptibility ; so I forced the note back upon him, and insisted upon a 
complete exposition of his claims to that document before he left the Vicarage. 
He seemed, however, to pay no attention to this demand, but to be rather pre- 
paring for moving ; and although I’m something too old for a tussle, yet I 
thought in a good cause I could stand a brush, so I e’en collared the scoundrel, 
and Mrs Balderdash foreseeing the issue, seconded my efforts, and after some 
scuffing, found her way to the bottom of the pocket in which he had deposited 
the testament. Hereupon the fellow, finding rough means would not answer, 
suddenly lowered his key from bullying to cringing, and proceeded, in such a 
plausible and straight-forward manner to establish his claim, attributing his 
unmannerly behaviour to his earnest desire of obtaining a document upon 
which the fortunes of his family rested, and then to apologize so largely for his 
rudeness to us, that I really believe he would have obtained it in the end—not- 
withstanding Mrs Balderdash answered his numerous appeals to her decision 
and her justice, by an incredulous, ‘‘ yes, to be sure,” and such like—if, at 
the moment, a carriage had not drove up to the gate, and Mrs Balderdash pre- 
tending to inquire what it was, (Oh! I’ve thought her a foreknowing creature 
since then, ) left the room, and sure enough she turned the lock upon the door 
and fastened usin. Strangely did the fellow’s face vary from its composure 
during the few intervals that elapsed before the door again opened ; but when 
it did, and two noble-looking young men, one in uniform, and the other in a 
suit of mourning, entered by it, he darted past them, and notwithstanding they 
were after him like lightning, he got to the gate, untied his horse, and was off 
in a whiffey. I wish I might tell you all the particulars of this strange deli- 


_verance ; but it may not be. However, the will got to the right owner, and 


200 golden guineas were laid upon the table by these generous lads, which, ne- 
vertheless, I would not hold to myself, for it was Andrew Saltfin the fisher- 


men, and his faithful wife, to whom they rightly belonged, and they have been 


‘the unforeseen instruments for effecting, through the goodness of Providence, 


a singular deliverance from the hand of the oppressor. And if I am Vicar of 
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Caengylliwzlligul till the end of my life, which I would not affirm will be the 
case, now I have served this rich gentleman ; but, however, if I live tobe Bi. 
shop of St Asaph, I shall never forget the laughing and joking we had over a 
bowl of brandy and water, or toddy, as I think you call it, when reading the 
epistles that were in my possession ; and the end of it was, that they agreed it 
would be a good joke to publish them, as they all belonged to some of their 
connexions, and thus not only preserve a memorial of the occurrence, but, by 
the remuneration which would be given for them, a small addition might be 
made to the fisherman’s honey-fall. And he to whom the will belonged, and 
that was dressed in black, said he would add two or three letters to the list, 
which had been written and transmitted in England, and which would be ne. 
cessary to give a connected character to the subject, as they related to those that 
were subsequently found by me at the fisherman’s hut ; and I was desired to 
write the introduction to them, and to explain how letters written in England 
should come to be amongst those that were lost in their passage from the Isle 
of Man. So, when I had done this, and polished it up as it is now, I sent the 
whole series, at the recommendation of Mr Simpertree, to the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine, for publication, but they would have nothing to do with the subject; 
and when I told the Captain, he bid me send them to you, with Ensign 0’. 
Dogherty’s compliments, who, I believe, is an old crony of the Captain’s. Iam 
told he accompanied you on a shooting expedition, of which you published an 
account, under the name of The Tent, and that you were the most jovial set 
he ever met with out of his own mess-room. And so, now you know a good 
deal about the letters, but not all ; and I wish I might tell you what I did for 
the young gentleman in black, last Sunday morning, at the Church of Caen~ 
gylliwyllizul, but I must not at present ; and you'll know all in good time, 
And so I am, dear Mr North, 
Your’s at command, 


O. BALDERDASH. 





From Edward Ashby, Esq. of St. John’s, Cambridge, to his Friend 
Frederick Ferrimond, Esq, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
Tue long expected trial is at last 
terminated, and your lucky friend will 
be first wrangler. Our triend Jones 
is amongst the senior Ops: Elworth 
the « #.rr0. This evening I 

dine with Professor Somers, and he 
has.invited several of my acquaintance 
to the feast. I am gratetul for this 
good man’s kindness—he is almost the 
only one, saving thee, my dear Fred. 
whose friendship has been firm and 
undeviating. Yet, I could well have 
dispensed with its expression at this 
moment, since there are many circum- 
stances connected with my present un- 
dertaking, that demand the unruffled 
reflection of a few quiet hours. Sin- 
cerely do I regret the cause of your 
prevent absence, not only for the trou- 
le in which it has involved you, but 
also for the deprivation of that advice 


and assistance, which to me would 
have been doubly grateful at the pre- 
sent moment. I shall remain, how- 
ever, with my friends but a short time 
this evening ; and, by rising early, and 
some exertion, I yet hope to spend a 
few hours with you at Aldhame. The 
gold medal, and a first class degree, 
will, I fear, Fred. but little advance 
the great end I have in view ; nor can 
I refer with much satisfaction to the 
happy but inactive days of my aca 
demic life, since they have been pass 
ed, not indeed in an unworthy pute 
suit, but in that which can have no 
connexion with the first, the deafest, 
and the most sacred object of my fu- 
ture exertions. You, my dear frie 

you can appreciate the fervour of that 
enthusiasm which is directed to the ate 
tainment of parents and a home ;—you 
can estimate the solitary si of 
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one that has had no father to foster 


shis exertions, no mother to alleviate 


his sorrow ;—that has passed the green- 
ness of his childhood, and the flower 
of his youth, in mysterious banish- 
ment from the cheering smile of kin- 
dred. and of friends ; and that has been, 
and still.is, indebted to the bounty of 
some unknown individual for the very 
means of his subsistence. Nor isthe 
information which I have hitherto been 
able to gather at all equal to my ex- 

tations, but indefinite and vague. 
Yet 1 go in the secret assurance of 
guccess; promoted, as it will be, by 
every exertion that health, interest, 
and affection can stimulate. 

Nothing very material was elicited 
on my interview with Mr Heys, the 
banker, of Eaglesholme. I fancied that 
his courtesy was somewhat more ge- 
nial, when I presented the Professor’s 
letter. It appears, that about fifteen 
years.ago, a person of gentlemanly de- 

ment deposited six thousand five 
undred pounds with the firm, the in- 
terest of which was to be regularly 
transmitted to my respected old school- 
master, Dr Winton, at Hopeferry, for 
the maintenance and education of a 
outh then about to be placed with 
tin j and that, when such youth was 
sent to the University, the issuing in- 
come was to be received by him. The 
investment was made in the name of 
an individual, with whom the banker 
declared he had not the slightest ac- 
a ; nor since that period, had 

é person ever communicated with 
theconcern. But the most curious part 
of the business is, that I am unaccoun- 
tably withheld, on pain of its devol- 
ving to a local charity, from appro- 
priating, either now or at any other 
period, and to any purpose whatsoever, 
the principal itself. ‘The inquiry has 
been so far satisfactory, inasmuch as I 
am assured of the perpetuity of the 
funds on which I have hitherto de- 


pended ; although I am as distant as 
ever from the chief object of my 
anxiety—the individual by whom 
they are provided. Surely this capri- 
cious, this unaccountable appropri- 
ation, which at once provides for, and 
endangers my respectability, securing 
me, indeed, against the assaults of 
want, yet perpetually involving me in 
hazardous suspicions, canuot be the 
ag of parental care, nor the 
indly offering of parental fondness. 
Already have I experienced the mis- 
fortune of my lot in the mortifying 
rencontre at ——; nor do I know 
at this moment, upon which I reflect 
with the greatest pain, the vivid re- 
collections of that most lovely girl, or 
the petulant intemperance of her over 
bearing brother. To-morrow, how- 
ever, will witness a first endeavour to 
netrate the mystery ; and, indeed, I 
ave strong hopes of obtaining some 
happy clue from the old couple that 
had the care of tay childhood. I have 
written to our good Dr Winton, and 
requested his company in my intended 
visit to them. My future plans will 
materially depend on the opinions 
which he entertains. My rooms are 
let to a@ man from Winchester ; and 
my books and papers lodged in So- 
mers’s library. I shall request him to 
let you have access to them, when you 
return hither next term, and I shall 
be glad if they prove of any service to 
ou. 
; But the repeated salutes at the Pro= 
fessor’s door warn me to prepare for 
my visit; and, with an assurance of 
speedily hearing from me again, in 
case I am prevented visiting you, be= 
lieve me to be, 
Dear Fred. 
most sincerely 
and affectionately yours, 


Epwarp AsHBY. 
Fred. Ferrimond, Esq. 





From Mrs Rebekah Verble to Mrs Frumbish. 


My pear Mrs Fruaisa, 
As I conjecterd you wud be anxus to 
how me and my usband is sinse 
we left ome, I take this hoportunity of 
ng you a few scrauls conserning 
the pertiklers thereof, tho Got nose 
When they may rache you. I was, you 
rekollect, very loth along to cum 
this here water carriage, insomuch 


Duglas, Oily Man ; June 24. 1819. 


as it is neither so safe or so plessant as 
the one-horse shandideredan : but as 
there is no other on the rode just nou, 
folks is like to make the best of it they 
can. Its a fereful helliment ; and as 
grene as your bumbasine pettycot. The 
ship we were to ryde in, was called the 
Robber Bruse ; and hanker’d at the 
sine of the Pere’s Head. We were tould 
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to be there by hate ; so we swallud our 

fast in a great urra; and after 
much trubble found out the plase ; but 
it was hard wurk for ’em to get me to 
go, the bote being, as you see, the lenth 
of our cabbage garden from the rode 
side; altho the watur was marvillus 
lo, being what is call’d tyed out. 

Howsumever they fastened a hand- 
kerchif over my hize ; and too pure 
fellows, without shus and stockins, 
whi me up in their harms, and 

id me into the vehicle. Lord, Mrs 
Frumbish, how my hart went bump, 
bump, as the salt see went enlad 
spas undernethe o’ my fete. And 

en the bote was as rickety as a cray- 
dle ; furst going to one side and then 
to the other ; so that I verily thout I 
shud never heskape with my life. The 
peple is as harden’d as Beelzibub ; for 
when I hasked one of them if there 
was water enuf to drown abody ? he 
said there was 12 fete, which mayhap 
wud be soughfishent, if I nelt down 
to it. 

But the most perillous thing of all 
was getting out of the bote on to the 
ship ; which was dubble the hate of 
our aystack, and nothin but a potterin 
rope lador to ass end by. Wen, how- 
ever, him as they call’d the kaptin, saw 
the prikdikament I was in, a harm 
chare was let doun to iste me up ; and 
sure enuf I was goin very nisely, when 
holing to a nasty bully to which the 

was fastend, I stuck fast, in the 
middle hair, and altho I’m none o’ the 
litest, I swung backwards and forwards 
like a cro’s nest in a popular tree. And 
wud you bilheave it, whilst I was ang- 
ing, for all extents and ises, be- 
r —e the heven and Ge teas, the 
impident kubs were hinjoying my shi- 
tuation, and crying out, “O ye, O oe 
** Heve ahead !” “* She’s agoing ;” and 
such like barber us expressons ; and 
go I veryly bilheave I shud ; but I 
skrik’d, and voud I wud invite em for 
murder, if I got down alive ; which in 
a maner broiled there impettinence. 

When I got on the deck, a felli as 
black as Hold em cole, such as him that 
rydes behind Mrs Noir’s charrat, came 
up and ask’d me if I had a birth, and 
wud have me go bilhow to chuse a 
bed. But I fetch’d him a slap in the 
faise, and tould I wasn’t such a sim- 
pletun as that ; for I new a ship from 
a lyin-in-hospital. The kaptin, how- 
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[June, 
ever, who is a very civil man, and does 
not ware a weppon, or lange i 

like them in our town, toul coin 
call’d the stew hard ; and ritely erruf, 
for I saw him marvellus bi 

hunions and potatas, and making supe, 
and biling fittels, the rest o’ the day, 
Oh! Mrs Frumbish, you cannot form 
the remmotest hidea of the h 

ces and konvinninces of this sed 
There his beds with clene shits and 
kounter pains ; and hotter mans to des 
cline upon ; and mihoginy tables ; and 
poe, ad and chanticleers, and the 
Specktathor ; and the Hole Duti of 
Man ; and Pammilhah, and a store of 
other godli bukes for those hadicted to 
mediation. 

After seeing all bilhow I went upon 
deck ; and it was a mirkle to see one 
man push such a big ship along quite 
easy. He stud at what they call the 
elm (tho its nathing like that in 
gardin.) I watch’d how he stered his 
kumpass ; and he kept luking at sum~ 
thin that he calld north. I think I saw 
it onse, like a large white duck in the 
whater ; but I wont be shure. 

There was a site of folks on the top; 
and wen I was tird of standin, I ask’d 
the stew hard for a seat that pull’d 
out ; as there was two or three skore 
aboarn. He laff’d and said, “ Ver vell: 
ver vell:” and brought one, so I sat 
and watch’d the oashame over the sip 
shide. He always laff’d when I spoke 
to him: he said they were called guard- 
ing stools. In a few minnits, however, 
there was a general constipation ; sum 
crying out they were running on the 
banks ; wich 1 thout was all a joke ; 
as the folks were paying such hepes of 
munny to the hagent, that there must 
have been a run on the banks before. 
Howsomever it was a dedly truth. 
There was such hurry skurry, and 
no more thouts of tikkets and pay. 
Then they tied a pure fello with a rope 
outside the ship; and sure enuf I 
thought they were goin to serve him 
like Joe Nash, and make him swallow 
Wales for an hatonement. But they 
tould me it was only “ Eve in the 
Suds,”* and the merryner-afore n 
let down a fishing line, and called out, 
“‘ By the wack there's five ;” upom 
wich the kaptin utter’d a profane oath, 
and bid him count agen. Then he 
shouted “ By the wack there’s seven ; 
till at last he could not make up his 
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mind how menny there was ; and the 

bid him let em go, and when he 

ed up his — it turned out 
there was none at all. 

Some said we were short of whater ; 
which is vastly hod, as nothing else 
could be seen : but this ship was drawn 
by what they call steming gin i and so 
man le being in it, acquir’d a pour 
of boiling ay as the Kettles een 
sélves were as big as our kitgin ; and 
fizzed enuf to deffen one. I never will 
travail in one of these spiritous vessels 

3 for you kno I’m but used to a 
little of a night ; and the foom of the 
likker quite superfined me ; till I felt 
as squeamish as if I had been taking an 
he metic. A litile biskit kept me quiat : 
nevertheles I had fereful mizgivings 
aud uprizings before dinner was de- 
nounced, as you may well suppose. 
About fore the dinner was lade ; but 
Thad wated and wated till I was past 
heating ; and the first of mutton 
chop settled my hash throughly. The 
kaptin and stew hard carried me bil- 
how ; where there was quite a hospital 
of sick trayailers. Sum wishd they 


were ded: one old gentleman begged 
they'd fetch him a area, to settle hi 
oh heirs; and bp me asked to be 

wn over, an en n to a 
T had cense enuf, Aten Sale tay 
mouth shut, since there was a huge 
swarm of she-bulls hovring about the 
ship, as they said was wating for prey- 
ers. 

Tordes nite, many could see the 
Oily Man ; and mi usband kept blis- 
tering me to luke, as I have a gude 
site: but the very menshon of the oil 
completely revoked me ; so that I did 
not see it till we landed, and then it 
was pitch dark. To be sure some had 
a tillerskup, thro which they spide it, 
before it was in site ; which is a very 
zinglar pinonmyman. 

But I have now X heeded the cut of 
my shete; and the backit is going to 
the sale ; and therefore I must con- 
clude 

With no more at present, 
From yure dere friend, 
RipBEKKA VERBLE. 

P. S.—The whater’s boiling, and my 

good man just cum to his t.—— 





SONG. 


Arn—“ Here awa’, there awa’.” 


1. 

*Tis sweet on the hill top, when morning is shining, 

To watch the rich vale as it brightens below ; 
*Tis sweet in the valley, when day is declining, 

To mark the far mountains, deep tinged with its glow. 
But dearer to me were one moment beside thee, 

In. the wild of the desart, while love lit thine eye ; 
For in weal or in woe, or whatever betide thee, 

Thou’rt the charm of my life, the mild star of my sky. 


2. 

Then fly to me here, while the noontide is glowing ; 
The greenwood is cool in the depth of its glooms, 

There I’ve wove thee a seat, where the wild flowers are blowing, 
And the roses thou lov’st shed their dearest perfumes. 

There we'll talk of past griefs, when our love was forbidden, 
When fortune was adverse, and friends would deny ; 

But my heart was still true, though its fervour was hidden 
From the charm of my life, the mild star of my sky. 


/ 


3. 
Then haste, ro Renee the moments are flying, 


And catch 


bright fugitives ere they depart. 
That each its own portion of pl ‘ 


plying, 
in 


su 
May wake the mute rapture that dwells the heart ; 
And when age shall have temper’d our warm glow of feeling, 


Though our 
Our love shall endure, th 
From the ch 


Vou IX. 


spirits are soberd, less ardent our joy, 
youth’s lustre is 
charm of my life, the mild star of my sky. igi 


21 
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THE STBAM-BOAT ; OR, THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS DUFFLE, " 
CLOTH-MERCHANT IN THE SALT-MARKET OF GLASGOW. ; 


No. IV. 
Voyage Second. 


Wuen I had residented at home the space of four weeks, having much solg« 
cing of mind in reflecting on-the adventures of my first voyage, I begar to fee} 
an onset to a new motion working within me, which every day gathered strength, 
and in the end, came to a head in my going forth a second time from the ob- 
scurities of the Salt-market, and the manufacturing smokes and smells of Glas 
gow, to enjoy the hilarity of the sparkling waters of the summer sea, and the 
blitheness of the hills and of all living things, in the seasonable brightmess and 
gladness which was then shining from the heavens and glittering upon the 
earth. 

I thought I had now acquired an experience in voyaging for pleasure, by 
what I noticed in my first ploy of that kind, so I. told Mrs M‘Leckit that I 
would go by the very earliest steam-boat in the morning, and as the Britannia 
was to sail at six o'clock, she need not rise to boil the kettle, for it was my in« 
tent to enjoy myself by taking my breakfast in the steward’s room with the 
other passengers ; indeed I was chiefly egged on to do this by my neighbour 
Mr Sweeties, who, upon my exhortation, had, soon after my return, takenvhis 
diversion by a voyage to Greenock likewise, and partaken of a most comfortae 
ble meal in that way. But the progeny of the schemes of man are not in his 
own hands, and though I had got a degree of insight as to the manner of set« 
ting about an embarkation, I found that I had really gone out with too much 
eonfidence in the strength of my own knowledge. 

It was such an early hour that the steward, not counting on any body wants 
ing to breakfast till they would reach Greenock, had made no provision of pro- 
vender ; so that when I went to him, as cagy as a pyet picking at a worm, to in- 
quire when the eggs would be boiled, judge of my mortification to hear that 
there was to be no breakfasting that morning ; which disappointment, with the 
natural vapours of the river’s tide, caused me to remember the judicious observe 
of Mrs M‘Leckit, that there was a danger in going on the water with an empty 
stomach. However F had put some ginge-bread nuts in my pocket, and by the 
use of them the wind was keepit off my heart, and I suffered less from the ef+ 
fect than might have been expected. 

But though this in its kind was an adversity that I had not foreseen, I sus 
stained another, which, in my opinion, in its season was far greater. The major 
part of the passengers had not been accustomed to rise so soon in the morning, and 
some of them had been up late ayont the night—in short, we were all oorie, 
and scant ‘im our intercourse towards one another, so that for the greater por- 
tion of the way there was little communion practicable among us, and what was 
could not be said to have that cordiality with which I was in the fain expecta- 
tion of meeting. We had sailed indeed as far as Blithewood’s new house be« 
fore any kind of an awakened sociality began to sprout, and I was beginning to 
fear that an undertaking so unsatisfactory at the outset would afford but small 
pleasure in the progress, and be found wanting in the end. However, at that 
point things took a turn to the better, and I fell into conversation with a Yanky 
man from America, that had been at Glasgow laying in goods for his store in 
the city of Philadelphia. ‘He was surely a man of great wisdom and experience 
in the world, according to his own account, and from what he said of the Uni- 
ted States, they can be little short of the kingdom of heaven, except in the mat 
ter of religion, of which I could discern, that, taking him for a swatch, the 
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Americans have but a scanty sprinkling, and that no of the soundest grace. 
Indeed anent this I had heard something before, but the Yanky was a testifica- 
tor by his discourse to the veracity of the information. 

Our conversation was for a time of that jointless and purposeless kind, that 
is commonly the beginning of acquaintance ; but it took a more:settled course 
as we proceeded onward, and at last ran into a regular stream, like a river that 
has its fountain-head up among the moors and mosses. What chiefly occasion- 
ed this sedate currency of the Yanky’s words, was an observe of mine regarding 
the beauty of the prospects that the hand of Nature was setting before us at 


' every turn of the navigation—all which the American man slighted as a com- 


modity in its kind of no value, saying, that the views in his country were of 
a more excellent quality, being on a greater scale; and he laughed outright 
when I directed his attention to the Mare’s Tail, that bonny waterfall near 
Finlayston House, which I should have mentioned in my first voyage, had I 
then noticed it. This drew on to some account of things that he had seen ; and 
then he told me, that he was well known throughout “all the States” by the 
name of Deucalion of Kentucky—a title which was bestowed upon him in con- 
sequence of being the sole survivor of a town that was washed away by a de- 
luge. His description of this calamity it behoves me to give as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words ; indeed, as I have already said, I find myself possess- 
ed of a felicitous fecundity in writing down the recollections of what I heard, 
but my pen is afflicted with a costive impediment when I try to eke or enlarge 
upon the same. And it is this peculiar gift that emboldens me, along with the 
strenuous counselling of that discerning man, Mr Sweeties, to send forth my 
voyages and travels in this manner to the republic of letters,—the only sort of 
republic that I entertain any pure respect for, notwithstanding the laudatory 


descant of the Yanky man’s on that of “ the States.” 


DEUCALION OF KENTUCKY. 
Tate V. 


My grandfather was one of the 
first settlers of Kentucky. He was, by 
profession, a miller, and built a flour- 
mill at a village in that state. It was 
called Thyatira, after one of the ancient 
towns mentioned in the Bible ; and he 
and his neighbours, the founders, ex- 

d it would become a great city, 

t not a vestige of it, neither of the 
church nor mill, now remains—yet I 
remember it all well. It was a hand- 
some place, situated at the bottom of 
a range of hills, wooded to the top—a 
fine stream washed their feet, and the 
mill stood at the side of a pretty wa- 
terfall. 

_ My grandfather left his property 
in a flourishing condition to my father, 
who was an enterprizing character. 
He took an active part in the war for 
the independence, and when the peace 
was adjusted, he returned to Thyatira, 
where he enlarged the old flour-mill, 
and constructed another for sawing the 
timber, with which the neighouring 
mountains were covered. Every body 
predicted that my father would soon be 
one of the richest men in the state, and 


= prospects were certainly undenia- 
ble. 

I think it is not possible that I 
shall ever see again a place half so beau- 
tiful as the unfortunate Thyatira, and 
the valley which it overlooked. The 
valley was green, the stream was clear, 
and the woods, that clothed the moun- 
tains, were of the loftiest kind, and 
the richest leaf! All is now desolate. 
Sometimes of a night, as I came across 
the Atlantic, I thought the bell of the 
little wooden church, that stood on the 
slope above the village, rung in my ear, 
and I heard the dogs, as it were, bark 
again, and the cocks crow ; but the ship 
would give a lurch and turn my eyes 
outwards upon the ocean waters all 
around me, as lone and wild as the 
deluge that destroyed my native val- 
ley. 

a the summer, before the dreadful 
yellow fever brokeoutinPhiladelphia— 
I was in that city at the time when the 
fever raged, which makes meremember 
it so well,—my father was much trou- 
bled by the failure of the stream which 
supplied his mill. The drought dried 





it up, and his wheele stood still for want 
of water. Some of the old neighbours 
had visited the source of the river in 
their youth. It was a lake far up 
among ed var re and my father, 
beinga and enterprizing character, 
t, if he could enlarge She open- 
ing at the banks of the lake, where 
the stream issued, he would obtain an 
abundance of, water. 
The scheme was feasible, and he en- 
a number of men to go with him 
to the lake for that purpose. I was then 
a youth, fond of any adventure, and I 
aceompanied the heroes of the pick-axe 
and shovel. We had a ch jour- 
ney thro’ the woods ; we startled 
showers of beautiful humming-birds ; 
they were like apple-blossoms scatter- 
ed in the winds; we slept at night in 
the woods, and we crossed several an- 
cient Indian war-tracks, which we 
knew by their inscriptions on the 
rocks ; we saw also in the forest arti- 
ficial mounds, on which trees of the 
oldest growth were growing. They 
were the works of inhabitants before 
the t race,—perhaps they were 
antediluvian. Sometimes I think Ame- 
rica is the old world that was destroy- 
ed. But be that as it may, it contains 
many remains of an antiquity that 
philosophy has not yet explained. The 
warfare belts of the Indians are hiero- 
glyphical lectures. The Egyptians 
wrote in that lan e. Did they teach 
the Indians? Not, however, to dwell 
on such abstruse matters, I shall just 
say, that we reached on the second day 
the lake which supplied the stream. It 
was about some ten miles long, and 
five broad—a bowl in the midst of se- 
veral hills. It was overlooked by the 
woods and mountains; but towards 
our valley, a vast embankment gave it 
the form of a dam, over the middle of 
which the stream of Thyatira flowed. 
It was the evening when we reached 
the top of the embankment; we took 
some refreshment, and my father pro- 
that we should rest ourselves for 
that night ;—the whole business par- 
took of the nature of a hunting excur- 
sion ;—our end was labour, but we 
a. ae with pleasure. 
ngly, our repast, the part 
severally betook themselves te the 
sports in which they most delighted. 
I retired to a rock that overlooked the 
lake, and seated at to view the 
landscape, that in lone magnifi- 
cence of mountain, lake, and wood, 
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around me. The spirit 
held communion with a 
and I was seized with an awful fores 
boding. Tranquillity floated like g 
corpse on the water ; silence sat in the 
dumbness of death on the mountains ; 
the woods seemed, as the light faded, 
to take the form of hearse-plumes; 
and as I looked down towards my ng~ 
tive village, I thought of the v of 
J ehoshaphat, and the day of judgment, 
What curious sense of the mind, keens 
er than the eye, and quicker than the 
ear, gave me in that evening the fore. 
taste of what was to happen? 

The rest of the party slept well, but 
I durst not close my eyes. The moment 
I did so, the ever restless faculty of 
my spirit discovered the omens of what 
was to ensue, and frightened me awake, 
It is amazing how such things hap. 
pen ;—for my part, I think the mind 
never sleeps, and that our dreams are 
but the metaphorical medium of its 
reflections, when the five physical 
senses are shut up. Dreams, I would 
say, are but the metaphors in which 
reason thinks. But the mysteries of 
the kingdom of the soul are more dark 
and profound than those of all the 
other kingdoms of nature ; and I cane 
not expound them. 

At daybreak my father called us 
cheerily to work. I know not by what 
impulse I was actuated. I had been 
educated by a strange man—a deep 
classical scholar, who had settled at 
Thyatira. He had been brought up 
at Oxford, and he ascribed living powers 
to all organized existences. The woods 
were to him endowed with spirits, the 
streams had intelligence, and the rocks 
the memory of witnesses bearing tes 
timony. These fancies came thick up- 
on me, and I went to my father, and 
laid my hand on his arm. “ Forbear, 
father,” said I ; ‘ there may be some~ 
thing unhallowed in disturbing the an~ 
cient channel of these solitary waters.” 
My father laughed, and again struck 
his pick-axe into the mound. It was@ 
fatal stroke, for as he pulled out the 
weapon, the ground gave, as it were, & 
shudder, and presently after a groan 
was heard, as if the whole mound of 
earth was breaking up. ’ 

My father, by the stroke of his pick« 
axe, had cleft asunder an incrustation 
of sand, that formed, as it were, the 
bowl of the lake. The water 
through and widened the seam 
great violence. The mound, 
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dammed up the lake, had been formed 

a gradual accumulation of fallen 
timber. The water through the rent 
insinuated itself among the mass ; the 
mud and sand between the gathered 
trunks were washed away, and the 
mass lost its adhesion. In the course 
of a few minutes, Heaven knows by 
what strange aptitude, the stupendous 
mound began to move. It became con- 
yulsed ; it roared with the throes of 
tearing asunder; the waters of the 
lake boiled up from the bottom ; I ran 
from the spot ; my father andhis friends 
stood aghast and terrified ; birds were 
screaming from the woods below; I 
called to my father, and to all, for 
God's sake to follow me ; I looked to- 
wards the lake—it seemed to me as if 
its calm level surface was taking the 
oo of aon glass ; I caught hold 
of the branch of a tree which grew on 
the rock where I had contemplated the 
scene the preceding evening ; I felt as 
it were the globe of the world sliding 
from under my feet; I exerted my- 
self; I reached the rock ; every thing 
was reeling around me; I saw the hills 
and woods moving away. I shut my 
eyes in-terror, and, covering my face 
with my hands, stretched myself on 
the rock, as if I lay at the feet of the 
angel of destruction. I heard a sound 
louder than thunder ; my senses were 
for a time stunned. What in the mean- 
time happened I know not ; but when 
I had fortitude enough to look around, 
I found myself on the ledge of an aw- 
ful precipice—a black and oozy valley, 
herbless as a grave, where the lake 
had been ; and for the mound where I 
had left my father and his labourers, 
a horrible chasm—devastation horrid 
as the roaring deluge was seen raging 
down the valley towards Thyatira. 
The sound lessened as I looked, and a 
silence succeeded, such as the raven of 
Noah found upon the earth, when she 
went forth, banquetting on the abo- 
lished races of the old world.” 

The Yanky man was much affected 
as he related this desolation; and in 
— it, his voice had a fearful haste 
that hurried on my fancy, till I was 
almost a partaker in the grief and con- 
sternation that his memory ; 
insomuch, that I was thankful when 
the vessel reached the quay of Port- 
Glasgow, when I went on shore to take 
my breakfast at an inn, being resolved 
to leave her there, and to travel by 


myself on to Greenock, which is si. 
tuated about three miles to the west~ 
ward. This determination, as it pro~ 
ved, was most judicious on my part; 
for I found a comfortable house, and 
great civility in the attendance, facing 
the shipping in the harbour, with ex- 
cellent warm rolls, piping hot from the 
baker’s, and fresh ing that would 
have been a treat at any time. Judge 
then, courteous reader, what they were 
to me, appeteesed as I was by a voy- 
age of nearly twenty miles without 
breaking my fast? Truly scandalous 
is the by-word to say, ‘‘ There’s no~ 
thing good in Port-Glasgow.” 

When, with the help of the dainties 
at the inns, I had pacified the craving 
of nature within me, I walked out to 
inspect the curiosities of the place, and 
to make my remarks on the inhabit- 
ants. I cannot, however, honestly say, 
that I saw a great deal to occasion any 
thing like an admiration. The waiter, 
to be sure, as his wont doubtless is 
with all strangers, directed my atten~ 
tion to the steeple, telling me that it 
was higher than the Greenock one ; 
but we have so many handsome stee~ 
ples in Glasgow, it could not reason- 
ably be —pen that this of * the 
Port” would be regarded by me as any 
very extraordinary object. One thing, 
however, I ascertained completely to 
my satisfaction, which is, that the 
story of its being crackit is not cor- 
rect, although, in the matter of the 
general edifice, there may be a foun- 
dation for the report: that building 
being bevelled to the shape of the 
street, and erected in an ajee style, 
has no doubt given rise to the misre~ 
presentation. Upon the which I would 
remark, that we have, in this instance, 
an example how careful and precise 
travellers should be in publishing theit 
descriptions ; for it has been a sore 
heart to the worthy people of Port- 
Glasgow to think it is a received opi-~ 
nion in the great world, that their 
beautiful steeple is lout-shouldered, 
when, in fact, it is only the towns 
house that is capsided. 

When I had satisfied my curiosity 
relative to all the particulars concerns 
ing this renowned structure, I visited 
the dry-dock, a very useful place for 
maritime purposes of various sorts, 
especially for repaiting vessels’ bot- 
toms ; and then I went to investigate 
that famous antiquity, the old Castle ; 
and, in turning back towards the inns 
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try; and not only a harbour, but 
seek my way to the Greenock road, 
saw several of the inhabitants at 
op-doors, and some elderly 
characters standing forenent the inns 
waiting for the London papers. Upon 
the whole, they appeared to be a hame- 
ly race ; and the town, like all small 
P. of little note in the way of busi- 
ness,’ seemed to have but few young 
men, and what they had were not of a 
sort calculated to make a figure in de- 
scription. As for the houses, they are 
built in various styles of architecture, 
and a few of them have been erected 
within the last ten or twenty years ; 
so that it cannot be said the town has 
actually fallen into a habitude of de- 
cay. But I should conjecture that the 
population cannot be greatly on the 
increase. 

By the time I had gone my rounds, 
and come back to the inns, there was 
a noddy at the door, bound for the 
town of Greenock ; so being somewhat 
tired with my itinerancy, I stepped 
into it, where I found a brave young 
lass going the same road. At first this 
gave me no concern ; but when the 
noddy began to move, I remembered 
the story of my deceased worthy old 
neighbour and brother of the trade, 
James Hillan, who had his shop at 
the corner of the Salt-market, entering 
“‘aboon the Cross,” and I began to 
grow, as it were, uneasy. 


Tae VI. 


Jamts HILLan anv THE Younc 
Woman. 


James Hillan was a very wealthy 
man, both creditable, and well respec- 
tit, but of a kindly simplicity of man- 
ner. In his time there was not such 
an orderly fashion in the art of shop- 
keeping as there is now-a-days; we 
neither fashed ourselves with prenti- 
ces, nor with journal books and led- 
gers, but just had one in which we en- 
tered all our counts of credit ; and 
when the customers that took on with 
us paid what they were owing, we 
scrapit out the debt. In this fashion 
James, and Mrs Hillan, his wife, keep- 
it their cloth shop, the which being in 
under the pillars that were then round 
the buildings of the cross, had no glass 
window but only an open door, which, 
when James and the mistress went 
home to their own house in the Stock- 
well, at meal-time, was always locked. 

It happened one evening, that, as 


CJ, 
her wont was, Mrs Hillan s home 
a short time before her , to 
have the tea masket by the time he 
would come, and as James was setting 
bye the tartans and plaidings thet std 
at the door-cheek for a sign and show, 
a kintra wife drew up to buy some- 
thing: “ Come in, young woman,” 
said James, for that was his manner of 
salutation to all ages of the female sex. 
“ Come in,” said he, “ and steek the 
door,” said he, meaning the half-door, 
a convenience which, like many other 
good old fashions, has gone down ; and 
over which, in his shop, I have often 
stood, to see the lords coming in, and 
the magistrates drinking the King’s 
health, on the birth-day, at the cross. 
So in came the customer, but, no being 
acquaintit with the manner of shop~ 
doors, as James was looting down be- 
hind the counter, to lift up what she 
wanted, she shut the mickle door up- 
on them, and there they were, the two 
innocent souls, in the dark by them- 
selves. *‘ Heh!” quoth James, “ butit’s 
grown suddenly dark—we maun get a 
candle ;” and with that he came round 
the counter to where the carlin’ was 
standing. “ Hey! what’s this, young 
woman ?” cried he ; ‘* what gart you 
shut the door ?” and with that he flew 
till’t, with a panting heart, and found 
the lock-bolt was almost shotten. 
“ Think what might have been the 
consequence if it had gane in a’ the- 
gither, and me obliged to cry to the 
neighbours, to let me and the youn 
woman out of the dark shop,” sai 
James, as he used to tell the tale in his 
jocose manner, 


So I thought of this story as I was 
nodding away to Greenock, beside the 
Port-Glasgow lass ; but by and by an- 
other passenger came in, and we arri- _ 
ved safe and sound. 

I observed on the road as we travel- 
led along, that the young ladies’ of 
“the port” were all goin Greenock- 
ward ; and no doubt they had reasons, 
well known to themselves, for seeking 
that direction,’ dressed out in their 
best ; and I could not avoid reflecti 
that this tribute of her beauties whic 
Port-Glasgow pays to Greenock is an 
absolute acknowledgment of her infe- 
riority, and it naturally led me to ex- 
pect what, indeed, I found in reality, 
a very different sort of a town ; for in 
Greenock there is not only a steeple, 
but likewise a bottle-cone, and a bell- 
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also a new harbour ; besides the place 
they call the tail of the bank, and that 
stately edificial pile, the Custom- 
house, with diverse churches, schools, 
and places of worship ; a'Tontine Inn, 
a Play-house, and Assembly Rooms, 
puilt at a great cost of thousands of 
unds, for the purpose of having a 
ce, maybe thrice a-year. I'll cer- 
tainly no go the length of the Port- 
Glasgow man that came in upon us on 
the road, and say that the toom house 
fornent the Tontine is a monument of 
the upsetting vanity of the Greenock 
folk. But it’s surely a type of the en- 
terprizing spirit of the place ; for it 
should be allowed that they must have 
had great notions of things, and a 
strong sense of prosperity, to project 
and bring to a completion such un- 
dertakings. But there was an ettling 
beyond discretion perhaps in this ; for 
a town like Greenock is overly near to 
our great city ever to have a genteel 
independency in its own communit 
to maintain such establishments wit 
asuitable bravery. And so it has, as I 
was informed, kythed ; for the Assem- 
bly-room buildings are in a manner 
deserted in their purposes ; insomuch, 
that some folks are of an opinion that 


ng, og be put to a worse use than 
by being converted into a kirk, es the 
profane circus in our town was trans- 
mogrified into a tabernacle of prayer. 

From what I could pick out of my 


companions in the noddy, its a serious 
object with the Port-Glasgow folk to 
rival Greenock ; but the Greenock peo- 
ple, like the cow in the meadow, re- 
gardless of the puddock, chew the cud 
of their own self-satisfaction in great 7 
complacency. It would, however, be ” 
toocritical for the nature of my writings 
to — all the manifold merits 
and instances of public spirit among 
the feuers, sub-feuers, and inhabi- 
tants of Greenock. They have got, I 
believe, something of every kind of in- 
stitution among them, except a luna- 
tic — ; and they are lied upon if 
they have not some things that they 
stand Jess in need of ; for it was a wise 
eyne that I have heard said of a daft 
die, belonging to Glasgow, when he 
was asked what took him so often to 
Greenock,—“ Its a fine place,” quo’ 
emmy, “ for a’ the folk dew are just 
 mysel,” 
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But no to dwell at o’er great a length 
on the ettling of the Greenockians; I'll 
just mention a thing that was told to 
me by a very creditable person that 
was no Port-Glasgow man.—After the 
Edinburgh Musical Festival, nothing 
less would serve the aspiring people of 
Greenock than an oratorio, for which 
purpose they made a wonderful collec- 
tion of precenters, melodious weavers, 
and tuneful cordwainers, together with 
sackbuts and psalteries, and various 
other sorts of musical implements of 
sound ; and that nothing fitting might 
be wanting, as to place, they borrowed, 
the oldest kirk in the town ; the cold 
in which prevented some of the flute- 
players, it is thought, from properly 
crooking their mouths, while the damp 
made the fiddle-strings as soft as pud~ 
ding skins ; so that when the work be« 
gan, there was nothing but din for 
music, and for quavers a chattering of 
teeth. The outcry was so drea in: 
the chorus of “ hallelujah,” that it 
might be well called a halleboloo ; and 
there was a suspicion that the whole 
affair was a device of some paukie 
young doctors, who at the time were 
scant of practice, and thought the cold 
— kirk might help them. 

When I had seen the outlines and sel- 
vages of Greenock, and made my own 
remarks on the spruce clerks, and no 
ticed a surprising apparition of beauti- 
ful Misses, I went to see my worthy 
friend and customer Mr Tartan, who, 
after some discourse anent the cause of 
the late falling off in the demand for 
superfines among his correspondents in 
the Highlands, invited me to take my 

‘nner with him at his own house, 

here I met with several gentlemen of 
a powerful sagacity, in all manner of 
affairs. But what took place is matter 
that must be reserved to grace and re- 
plenish another chapter. Let it suffice 
for the present, that it was really a 
wonder to hear how they riddled the 
merits of things, proving one another’s 
opinions all chaff and stour, a contro- 
versical spirit begotten, as Mr Tartan 
told me, out of the town politics, every 
body, feuers, sub-feuers, and inhabi-« 
tants in general, having all a share and 
handling in the concerns of their body 
pellttar—tiws more anent this by and 

Yo 





Bacehus, or the Pirates. 
BACCHUS, OR THE PIRATES. 


Dean CuerrsToruer, 

I send you a short Homeric hymn, translated into that lyric metre of which 
Sir Walter Scott is the mighty master. How I have succeeded, must of course 
be left to others to determine; but I may say, that I am decidedly of opinion 
that the measure might be advantageously employed in rendering several pas. 
sages in the romantic parts of the classical poets. There are a great many por- 
tions of Homer particularly, which are peculiarly fit for it. And every reader 
of taste must recollect with what grace and spirit two of the finest odes of Pin. 
dar have been translated into this metre by a Quarterly Reviewer, a few years 
ago. 

Lord Byron, in his dedication of the Corsair, justly observes, that no one 
has been able to manage with perfect success, the dangerous facility of the 
octosyllabic verse, but the Ariosto of the North. I agree with his lordship 
altogether ; even in his own hands, or those of Moore, it is by no means 
equally well managed. Coleridge could give it its fullest and most bewitching 
melody ; but I fear that we call on him in vain, and I am sorry for it. Many 
poets of most respectable powers have failed completely, which I mention to 
excuse myself, if I be judged to have followed their example. 

If you wish I shall send you a few more specimens. 

I am, 
Dear CHRISTOPHER, 
Your’s sincerely, 
R. F. P. 


Dublin, May 24, 1821. 





—— 


[We have a misty sort of recollection of a translation of this poem, by Mr 
L. Hunt, whereof the two first lines only have remained in our memory. 
They are as follows : 

Of Bacchus let me tell a sparkling story. — 

”T was by the sea-side on a promon—tory. 
But the rest of the translation, and how he cockneyized at the expence of Ho- 
mer, is it not to be found in the shops .f the trunk-makers ? x 

c. . 





Homer, Hymn 5th. 
[’Auegi Atcivucroy Zepetane Egixudiog pxdv, ee 7. A.) 


I sat now a tale relate, 
Of Bacchus, son of Semele ; 
How upon a cliff he sate, 
Wash’d by the ever barren sea. 
A youth, scarce passing from the years 
Of boyhood, the gay God appears. 
Dark waved the tresses of his head, 
And round his beauteous form was spread 
A mantle dipt in Tyrian dye. 
When swift across the azure deep 
A crew of Tuscan pirates sweep, 
Driven on by evil destiny. 
Who, when they see the youth divine, 
With many a secret nod and sign, 
To seize him as a prey combine. 
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Instant they upon the land 
And the with felon hand $5 
Then with their captive, glad at heart, 
Quick to their galley they depart. 
The crew were joyous, for they thought 
That they a alten rize had brought,— 
ee eee ey 
e offspring of a high- King ; 
And soon, with cruel hands, they dare 
Round him the rigorous bands to fling. 


They bound him, but the hope was vain 
To hold the God in servile chain ; 
The flexile withs, * which they had twined 
Round hand and foot, self-loosed unbind. 
Unshackled sat the youth—a smile 
Play’d in his dark blue eye the while. 
The pilot mark’d it ; at the view 
Awestruck, he thus address’d the crew : 
—* O friends, unhappy friends, I fear 
That you have seized a powerful God ; 
Wo to our vessel, if it bear 
Such captive o’er the watry road. 
King Jupiter he seems to be, 
Or Pheebus of the silver bow, 
Or Neptune, monarch of the sea, 
And not a son of earth below. 
Even from his form ’tis plain he comes 
From high Olympus’ heavenly domes. 
Haste then, companions, and restore 
The immortal stranger to the shore, 
Nor farther efforts make 
To hold him prisoner, lest his wrath 
Should with daw storms pursue our path, 
Or bid the whirlwind wake.” 
* Fool!” the indignant captain cried, 
“« Fair blows the wind along the tide ; 
Then spread the sail, arrange the yard : 
That is thy duty, ours to guard 
The captive we have ta’en. 
He goes with us; whether we wend 
To Egypt, or to Cyprus bend ; 
Or farther o’er the main, 
Reach the cold regions of the North. 
At last he will disclose his kin, 
And rank, and riches ; by his worth 
We then shall know what price he'll win. 
Steer onward fearlessly ; for Heaven 
His fate into our hands has given.” 


He spoke—the mast was raised—the sail 
Spread bellying to the prosperous gale. 

ey went—bhut wonders strange and new 
Ere long arose before their view. 
First round the sable vessel’s side 

Gush’d bubbling forth a flood of wine, 
Exhaling from its y tide 

Ambrosial perfume, scent divine. 








* An expressive word, as it seems to me, but I fear almost obsolete. It is used by 
the translators of the Bible. ‘+ And Samson said unto her, if they bind me with seven 
or. a) that were never dried,” &c. Judges xvi. 7. and - a 8, 9. 

OL. 
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With awe th’ affrighted rovers stood, 

Gazing upon the magic flood. 

Then round the sail, high over head 

A vine its wandering tendrils spread 

hung with clustering fruit ; 

Its clasping arms about the mast 

An ivy gemm’d with berries cast 
With many a flowery shoot ; 

And every rower’s bench around 

Was with a festal chaplet crown’d. 

** Haste, haste, Mededes, gain the shore,” 
Loud on the pilot was their ery. 

Vain prayer—that refuge they no more 
Are destined to espy. 


Changed was his form—and lo! the God 
In lion shape the deck bestrode, 

With hideous roaring ; and a bear * 
Furr’d in a rugged coat of hair 

He raised by wonderous sorcery 
In the mid-vessel: where, oh! where 
ie Shall oan a ig . 

e bear sprung up—the lion drea 
Glared awful from the vessel’s head, 
They, terror-smitten, turn’d and fled, 
And round the unfearing pilot throng— 
Unfearing, for he did no wrong. 

On rush’d the God in furious mood, 

And seized the chieftain of the band ; 
The rest, when his dire fate they viewed, 
Penge tenting plunged, into the flood, 

d swam to gain the land. 
In vain ; the God’s resistless force 
Changed them to dolphins in their course. 
But the just pilot he did bless 
With life, flowing happiness. 
“ Thou need’st not fear ; hy worth,” he said, 
* A mighty friend in me has made ; 
For I am Bacchus, son of Jove, 
a And —— his 5 al ag 

il, son of bright-eyed Se 3 praise 

Shall still be sung by me in tuneful lays, 





I think this bear is rather a superfluous monster ; but a translator must go through 
thick and thin with his author. I suspect the is interpolated, and recommend 
the next editor of the Homeric hymns, to consider the propriety of striking out the lines 
marked below in brackets. 
I, 44. 6 Page coe Ako yiver Ev0% mde, 

Asivig im’ dugorarne, [pebya ViCcaxev ev’ dea icon, 

“Aguroy iwbmosy Racsadxeva, chara pave’ 

“AVY torn pegsavia’ Akon View! cirparor ange, 

Atv iwibega Ran] of Weis weijamy epienbey, x. 7. A 

many objections made against the enclosed lines, which I leave to my 

if I have any) to diseover, only remarking that the 47th and 48th lines 
44th and 46th, If there were MS. authority of apy kind, I should 
hesitate to strike out what I have marked, 





Letter from Christophe, King of Hayti. 
CHRISTOPHE, KING OF HAYTI. 
“ Sed quid 
Turba Remi?” “ Sequitur fortunam, ut semper.” 3 
uv. 

Since the fall of Christophe, King of Hayti, it has been-the fashion, (after the 
established custom,) to rail at him as a compound of all bad qualities ; with a 

——— Nunquam, si quid mihi credis, amavi 

Hune hominem ; 

Hic Niger est, &e. &c. 

Yet evidences can be adduced in his behalf, which may fairly be allowed to 

negative anonymous or gratuitous accusations. 
. If external testimony is to be relied upon, let Colonel Malenfant’s account 
of Le Clerc’s execrable expedition to St Domingo, in which that officer, (an 
old proprietor in the island) bore a part, be consulted on the subject. Fjected 
from his plantations, and opposed in arms to the blacks, by whom he had been 
dispossessed, he assuredly was not likely to be influenced by any prejudices in 
their favour. But a still more correct estimate may, perhaps, be formed from 
the subjoined letter, addressed by Christophe himself to a distinguished British 
senator, from whom I received it, coupled with the irresistible inference, that, 
“ if it’s writer deserved the name of ‘ tyrant,’ then was that name compatible 
with the most earnest desire in a sovereign to promote the improvement and 
happiness of his people.” That he had deep feelings, burnt in probably by the 
ardours of a tropical sun, and inflamed by long suppression, is proved by his 
last act of guilty desperation. With a temperament so irritable, and in a situe 
ation so critical, we may admit him to have been a truly great man, and yet 
contemplate without surprise the issue of his regal career. Possibly, from his 
very earnestness to advance the public welfare, he might urge forward his 
whole system of improvements, political and moral, too impetuously for the 
rough and unhinged condition of his new subjects. We know with what dif- 
ficulty enterprises of the utmost “ pith and moment,” whether considered in 
the light of interest or in that of duty, (e. g. the abolition of the slave trade, ) 
are accomplished, even in more civilized and Christian realms. The immense 
army likewise, which he was compelled to maintain, with perhaps needful, but 
highly unpopular strictness of discipline, for the purpose of resisting the inva- 
sion menaced by France, and the heavy expenditure invariably accompanying 
great military establishments, would cause the yoke of government to press 
uneasily on their shoulders. But that he was not constitutionally brutal, or 
habitually prodigal, the letter itself will abundantly testify. It proves that the 
king of Hayti, if he could not write like an European, certainly did not dictate 
like a savage. 

His plan of providing schoolmasters, furnished with all the modern compen 
dia ‘of English education, of weaning the entire population, by a rapid transi- 
tion from the language and the religion of France, in order to link its interests 
indissolubly with those of Great Britain—however it may be pronounced by 
some, a project rather hardy than hopeful—should secure to him, (if it were 
but out of gratitude) an indulgent censure from English judgments. That he 
had not overrated the capacities of his countrymen, appears from the testimos 
ny of some of the teachers employed. One of these in particular, after a resi+ 
dence of three or four months, reported to his English patron the unexampled 
zeal with which the youth applied themselves to their literary labours; and 
added, that “ their success surpassed all his former experience.” 

If we would seek more specific causes of his unpopularity, it may-be conce- 
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ded perhaps, that he carried the precision and promptitude of the soldier too 
strenuously into every branch of his civil authority, and that he was also, pro. 
bably, with reference to existing circumstances, too sternly just. But it ought 
to be recollected, in his vindication, that only by the compression of military 
discipline could he reasonably expect to keep within bounds the passions of his 
self-enfranchised and impetuous community ; and it is not in embryo legisla. 
tors that we can hope to find the delicate apportioning of clemency and equity, 
which prevent the summum jus from becoming the summa injuria. 

By some it has been asserted, that ‘he did not pay his forces ;’ while others 
affirm, that ‘he had punished, or threatened to punish, an officer to whom the 
troops were devotedly attached.’ But it seems more likely, that they had pro. 
mised themselves a latitude of indulgence, after their emancipation, inconsist. 
ent with all civil government: while he, not improbably with the best of mo. 
tives, erred on the side of rigid restraint. They had already tasted the:danger. 
ous sweets of insubordination ; and al] the rest followed of course. 

What has since taken place in that ill-fated country, affords but too stronga 
confirmation of the necessity of an efficient and well-ordered police. Through- 
out Hayti, all is at present instability and anarchy. Even the Cape has been 
attacked by parties of the disbanded soldiery. The marriages, to the sanctity 
of which Christophe had contributed every security in jhis power, are almost 
universally dissolved ; and the institutions of education are wholly at an end. 
In a word, every thing seems rapidly hurrying into utter and irremediable con- 
fusion. 


But your readers will begin to be impatient for the letter. 


Au Palais de Sans Soucy 18me. **** 1816, l'an 13 de ¥ Independance. 
Henry 
Par la grace de Dieu et la Loi Constitutionelle de l’Etat Roi d’ Haity, &c., &e., 
EU Cee © OO kg, 
Membre du Parlement Britannique, &c. &c. 


en aucurte maniére d’aucune affaire po- 
litique quelconque de ma part, soit ver- 


Mon Ami, 
Jeme sers de l'occasion de M. Chal- 


mers, homme simple et sur, que j'ai 
employé a mon service dans sa profes- 
sion, pendant le séjour qu’il a fait a 
Haity, pour vous addresser ma réponse 
& vos trois lettres privées et den- 
tielles sous les dattes des 14 et 20 Aoit 
dernier. Je l’ai chargé de vous remet- 
tre ma lettre en main propre, et com- 
me il compte incessamment revenir 4 
Haity, il pourra m’apporter celles que 
vous auriez 4 m’écrire. 

J'ai deploré la maniere dont le Sieur 
Prince Sanders s‘est conduit en An- 
gleterre, et les sujets de chagrin qu'il 
vous a donnés ; car quoique par deli- 
catesse vous ne vous soyez pbint, 
je suis néanmoins instruit ma- 
niére legtre,finconsequente, vaniteuse, 
avec laquelle il s'est comporté en An- 
gleterre; aussi 4 son arrivée, en pré- 
sence de M. Murray et des autres pro- 
fesseurs qui sont venus, je lui ai te- 
moigné mon mécontentement ; et l’ai 
sommé de declarer, s’il avoit été chargé 


balement ou par écrit ; s'il n’étoit pas 
seulement porteur des dépéches pour 
vous et mes amis, et que puisqu’il n’é- 
tait revétu d’ aucune qualité officielle, 
comment avait-il pu se permettre de 
faire mettre en téte du livre des piéces 
du gouvernement Haitien, qu'il a fait 
imprimer, ces mots—Par Autorité, et 
de s’arroger le titre d’agent du gouver- 
nement Haitien ? Comment avait-il 
pu se permettre de prendre et de sti- 
puler des engagemens avec ces profes- 
seurs? si ce n’ était pas vous seul 

ce soin regardait? car j'ai vu dans les 
marchés, que c’est lui qui a contracte 
les engagemens qui ont été pris, et que 
pour attenuer les prétensions qui ont 
été faites, vous lesavez sagement laissés 
a ma ratification. Enfin je lui ai de- 
mandé comment avait-il pu promettre 

” a une infinité des personnes de 
a Haity, ot elles auroient été em- 


pom le gouvernementsans 8 €m- 
si elles peuvent ou non nous 








e, 
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étre de ue utilité; comme s'il 
était ae Tie de juger de leurs talens, 
et s'il pouvait connaitre leurs mceurs 
et leurs moralités. C’est vous seul, que 
javais chargé, et que je charge encore, 
du soin de me procurer des maitres et 
professeurs, parceque je suis uadeé 
d’avance, qu’avant de me les addresser, 
yous vous serez assuré de leurs talens, 
de leurs moeurs, et de leurs moralités. 
C’est ainsi qu’au lieu d’un jardinier, 

javais précédemment temoigné le 


désir d’avoir & Boston, Sanders a fait 


venir inutilement M. Wetherley dont 
nousn’avons pas besoin, et que jen’avais 
pas demandé, parce qu'il ne peut nous 
étre d’aucune utilité pour le moment, 
et dont je fais payer l’aller et le retour. 

Vous devez penser, mon ami, qu'il 
aurait fallu que je fusse dépourvu de 
bon sens pour envoyer un homme 
comme Sanders, qui n’a pas les moyens 
ni Ia capacité requise pour suivre au- 
cane affaire politique: Je sais que le 
tems n’est pas encore venu ou je pour- 
rai faire cette démarche, telle neces- 
saire qu'elle serait d’ailleurs pour moi : 
ce serait compromettre et avilir l’au- 
torité que d’envoyer un agent sans 
étre assuré s'il serait recu en cette qua- 
lité, et que le gouvernement auquel je 
Yaurai addressé m’en enverrait un de 
son cété. Je laisse a la sagesse et a la 
discretion de mes amis a applanir les 
difficultés, et 4 m’instruire lorsque je 
pourrai faire honorablement cette de- 
marche. 

Je veux croire que Sanders n’a pas 
agi par mechanceté ; mais il n’était, il 
ne pourrait pas se — autrement 
que comme porteur des paquets pour 
vous et nos amis. Vous pouvez étre 
tranquille sur son compte, il ne re- 
tournera pas en Angleterre. Je l’ai 
employé ici avec Mr Gulliver. 

e vois avec plaisir, mon ami, la 
maniére franche, amicale que vous 

i dans nos communications. 
J agirai comme vous sans réserve ; et 
vous verrez que je suis digne d’enten- 
dre et de connaitre la vérité. Vous 
eeu vous reposer sur la discrétion 

mes sécrétaires pour toutes les com- 
munications et les ouvertures que vous 
auriez 4 me faire. Lorsque vous au- 
rez quelque chose d’important et de 
confidentiel 4 me faire part, vous pou- 
vez charger une mne dévouce de 


votre dépéche, et me l’addresser direc- 
‘tement. Je ferai solder religieusement 
les frais que ces dépenses auront cau- 
sés. Sanders vous a dit avec raison, 
que j’entends parfaitement |’ Anglais : 
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c'est dans cette langue que je désire 
que vous continuiez toujours 4 corre- 
spondre avec moi. 

J’ai dans ma possession les lettres 
crimineuses de Peltier: Je ne vous 
marquerai pas toutes les épithetes 
abominables qu'il vous prodigue, ainsi 
qu’anosamis; et toutes les insinuations 
perfides, qu’il m’a faites contre vous 
et nos amis. ‘ant de méchancetés 
mont inspiré la plus grande horreur 
contre ne Voila ce qui fait, que je ne 
veux plus avoir aucune correspond- 
ance, et que j'ai rompu totalement 
avec un homme aussi pervers. Vous 
pensez bien que de semblables atro- 
cités, loin de faire sur mon esprit au- 
cune impression défavorable contre nos 
amis, ne font au contraire que redou- 
bler l’estime et la considération que je 
leur porte: car il est toijours hono- 
rable d’étre en but a la haine et ala 
calomnie des méchans. Ils ne m’ 
épargnent pas plus que vous. Je vous 
en parle par expérience ; car je me 
trouve souvent dans le méme as. 
Néanmoins je ressens la plus vive af- 
fliction, et je partage bien sincérement 
vos peines, lorsque je vois les désagre- 
mens que vous éprouvez pour avoir 
embrassé et defendu la plus grande et 
la plus juste des causes. 

Je goiite parfaitement, mon ami, 
vos idées lumineuses sur les grands 
principes du governement que vous 
m’exposez: Je suis persuadé de leur 
efficacité pour le bonheur de mes con- 
citoyens ; pour mon propre bonheur, 
pelean il ne se compose que ‘de celui 

e mes concitoyens. Mon application 
constante sera de les employer. Je 
ferai tout ce : sera en mon pouvoir 
pour justifier la haute opinion que mes 
amis, et vous en particulier, avez con- 
cu de moi. Je suis pénétré, mon cher 
W * *, des sentimens généreux et 
philanthropiques que vous m’expri- 
mez ; et je serais indigne de l’amitié 
pure que vous m’avez vouée, si je ne 
faisais tous mes efforts pour la mériter, 
en suivant les sages conseils que vous 
me donnez, 

Vous voyez avec quelle sollicitude 
i m’empresse 4 donner le bienfait de 
*éducation 4 mes concitoyens. La nou- 
velle méthode me parait la plus sub- 
lime qu’on puisse employer pour pré- 
parer les études. Je suis émerveillé des 
effets de cette excellente méthode: ‘tous 
mes soins seront de l’étendre, et de lui 
donner 4 Haity toute l’extension et 
l’encouragement possibles. 

C’est bien aussi mon intention de 
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faire délivrer des prix aux éléves, qui 
se! serant distingués: chaque école ou 
collége aura époque fixée pour la dis- 
tribution des prix, comme cellede I’ In- 
dependance, de ma Féte, celle de la 
Reine, de mes enfans, et celle des au- 
m. jours mémorables de notre révolu- 


tad poeble, do fare nenlquer lenprin- 

, de faire in prin- 
cipes de religion et de morale parmi 
mes concitoyens ; mais, mon ami, son- 
gez combien un peuple nouvellement 
sorti des ténébres de l’ignorance et de 
Vesclavage, qui a éprouvé 25 ans de sé- 
cousses et de révolutions, a besoin en- 
core de tems, de — et oe 
parvenir a étendre les princi i 
et moraux dans cain les s de la 
sociéte. L’objet de ma sollicitude est 
donc de les étendre encore davantage ; 
mais non pas les principes de cette ré- 
ligion défigurée par la fanatisme et la 
superstition, mais cette réligion que 
vous professez, pleine de l’essence et de 
Vhumanité de son divin auteur. Il ya 
= gg que je désire la voir établie a 

aity. 

Par la consideration et le respect 
dont j'ai entouré les liens du Mariage, 
je n’ai qu’a me louer de l’empressement 
de mes concitoyens a Jes former, et des 
heureux résultats qu’ils ont pour la 
morale 


La Tolérance est établie a Haity. Je 
rmets a chacun la liberté de servir 

Ja Divinité a sa maniére. J’étendrai, s‘il 
est nécessaire, les effets de cette tolé- 
rance, en lui donnant la plus grande 
latitude. Je suis pénétré, et je sens la 
necessité de changer ce queles maniéres 
et les habitudes de mes concitoyens peu- 
vent encore conserver de semblables 4 
celle des Francais, et de les modeller 
sur les maniéres et les habitudes An- 
i La culture de_la littérature 
Anglaise dans nos écoles, dans nos col- 
léges, fera prédominerenfin, je l’espére, 
la langue Anglaise sur la Francaise: 
ce’st le seul moyen de conserver notre 
indépendance, que de n’avoir absolu- 
ment rien de commun avec une nation 
dont nous avons tant anous plaindre, et 
dont les projets ne tendent qu’a notre 
destruction. I] y a long tems que je dé- 
sire que la langue Anglaise soit la lan- 
enationale de mon pays. J’en ai tou- 
jours parlé 4 mes concitoyens: Je leur 
ai toujours fait sentir la necessité de 
n’avoirabsolument rien de commun avec 
la nation Francaise, d’embrasser la 
religion Anglicane comme la plus su- 
blime, etant celle oti l’on trouve géné- 
ralement le clergé le plus vertueux, le 
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plus honnéte et le plus éclairé; bien 
different en cela du clergé Catholique 
Romain, dont la dissolution des meeugs 
est connue, |’ Apétre et le Defenseurde 
l’Esclavage. Je leur ai fait connaitre 
enorme difference qui existe entre les 
Anglais et les Francais, combien. ces 
— se sont ne et avilis ; 
ue u’on voudrait désigner un 
} aoa: = et faux, l’on devrait dire, 
«* faux comme un Frangais.” . Je sais 
cependant, que généralemcnt parlant, 
il y a des honnétes gens dans tous les 
pays; mais presque tous les Frangais 
que nous avons eu occasion de connaj- 
tre ne se sont pas montrés & nous sous 
des couleurs plus favorables; qu’an 
contraire les Anglais adorent leur pa- 
trie, qu’ils sont si embrasés du patrio- 
tisme national, et que la trahison est si 
abhorrée et detestée chez eux, qu’a 
peine peut-on citer un petit nombre des 
traitres, combien ils sont braves, loyaux, 
philanthropes, réligieux observateurs 
deleur parole, qu’il suffirait 4 un Anglais 
de jurer sur ia Bible, pour étre cru 
sur sa parole: qu’on n’avait jamais eu 
d’example qu’ils avaient faussé leurs 
pate ou leur affirmations si solemel- 
ement données ; qu’on ne pouvait 
en dire autant des Francais et des Ca- 
tholiques Romains, qui faisaient jour- 
nellement profanation des choses repu- 
tées les plus saintes parmi eux ; que le 
souverain, qui se qualifie du fils ainé 
de I’Eglise, n’a pas craint de laisser sig- 
ner par son ministre, sans provocation 
comme sans insulte, la mort de 400 
mille de mes concitoyens pour pourvoir 
a repeupler notre pays avec nos mal- 
heureux fréres transplantés d’ Afrique ; 
que ce souverain, qui seditsi’réligieux, 
a envoyé de vils espions pour intriguer, 
semer le trouble et la confusion dans 
notre pays tranquille ; qu’il ne travaille 
qu’au rétablissement des prejugés et 
de l’esclavage jusque méme dans son 
propre pays. 

Enfin, je désire que mes concitoyens 
puissent posséder les vertus des Anglais 
pour leur propre bonheur. 

Les Haitiens aiment généralement 
les Anglais ; c’est le seul peuple, avec 
qui ils puissent mieux compatir: mes 
concitoyens feront tout ce que je leur 
conseillerai, car ils sont entiérement 

rsuadés, que mes conseils n’ont pour 
but que leur bonheur. J’emploierai 
mon influence, les lesons puissantes 
l’exemple pour les amener a ce point 
si désiré ; et je suis d’avance assuré, 
quiils se porteront avec joie a cette 
grande réforme quand le temps en sera 
arrivé : c’est a dire lorsque la con 
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sance de la langue Anglaise sera répan- 
due dans une partie de la population— 
ce qui ne sera pas longtems—d'aprés 
la méthode de Lancastre, et d’aprés les 
heureux dispositions que montrent les 
dléves qui s intruirent sous.Mr Gulli- 
ver. 

Je désire de tout mon cceur que les 
souhaits que vous faites pour le bon- 
heur et l’‘instruction des Haitiens puis- 
sent se réaliser ! Puissiez vous 4 votre 
tour, 6 mon ami, vous enorgueillir des 
vertus et de la civilisation de ce peuple, 
dont vous aurez été un des bienfaiteurs! 
Croyez, que leur reconnaisance sera 
eternelle: croyez aussi, que ma pen- 
sée sera sans cesse portée vers le grand 
but pour lequel vous désirez les voir 
ééver—en effet, combien je m’estime- 
rai hereux de les voir contribuer 4 vos 
vues, en vous aidant a perfectionner et 
améliorer le sortde nosfréresd’ Afrique. 

J’ai regu et agrée, mon ami, avec 
sensibilité, votre portrait, que vous m’ 
avez addressé : il me tardalt de possé- 
der les traits d’un de nos plus vertueux 
amis. En retour, et d’apres le désir 
que vous m’avez temoigné, je vous en- 
voie le mien, et celui de mon fils le 
Prince Royal, que jai fait peindre par 
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le Sieur Evans. Je souhaite que vous 

iez ce de mon amitié avec 
autant de plaisir que j’en ai eu a rece- 
voir le vétre, et que vous puissiez les 
considérer comme ceux de deux de vés 
plus sincéres amis. 

J'ai appris avec la plus grande peine, 
et j'ai été desappointé, que le but pour 
lequel j'avais addressé dernitrement 
des confitures en Angleterre a totale-' 


‘ment manqué par l’indiscretion deSan- 


he pouvant connaitre a quelle 
somme se seroient élevés les droits— 
Mr Strafford m’avait cependant promis 
d’écrire a cet effet. 

Je vous prie, mon ami, de me faire 
agréer dans la Société de l’Institution 
Afriquaine, dans celle de la Société de 
la Bible Anglaise et Etrangére, et dans 
celle de l’Ecole Anglaise et Etrangére ; 
si toutefois il n’y aurait pas d’impossi- 
bilité—et alors vous le feriez de la ma- 
niére que vous croirez le plus convena~ 
ble. Lorsque les lettres de change, que 
je compte vous addresser, vous par 
viendront, vous pourrez faire couvrir 
les frais, que cette admission aura ne- 

Je suis et demeure tout 4 vous, 
Votre Ami. 





THE MANIACS PLAINT. 


My heart throbs on from day to day ; 
Mine _ they never close in sleep ; 
I see my loved companions gay, 
Yet all my solace is to weep ; 
For, clothed in melancholy deep, 
My heart may well afflicted be, 
Since Time can bring 


Upon his wing 


No earthly joy to me! !— 


I'll twine my brow with willow wreathe ; 
I'll place the cypress in my breast ; 
I'll sit upon his tomb, and breathe 


My 
When 


int to him that loved me best ; 
ing storms obscure the west, 


How sweet beneath the willow tree, 


If, while I sing, 


The tning’s win 
Ghoul ae ok me thee! 


The ravens sit, a clamorous troop, 
Upon the mouldering Abbey tower ; 
Hark ! as. 


the owl sends forth 


er wh 


From danky vaults that form her bower ; 
Soon, at the silent cpr ight hour, 
Lone men shall mark, amid the gloom, 
In dim ight, 
A lambent light 
Glide slowly o’cr my tomb. 














The Maniac’s Plaint. 


Beloved youth! since thou art gone, 
No hope bestirs my besom, save, 
When dark existence all is flown, 
To join thee in the quiet grave ; 
And when the wandering breezes wave 
The forests in the cold moonshine, 
When all is still, 
My spirit will, 
Unseen, converse with thine ! ! 


RURAL SECLUSION, 
A Sketch. 


How splendidly ! with what a glorious light, 
Beyond the summits of yon forest deep, 
The sun descends, tinging its boughs with flame ! 
The western tent around him glows, and far 
Up the steep cope of heaven outstretching bright, 
Dart the red lines with soft decaying glow. 
How utter is the solitude around ! 
How wild, and how forlorn! It is a scene, 
Which stern Salvator, with a kindling eye, 
Might long have gazed unsated, treasuring up 
A Seen of omens dark, and desolate thoughits : 
Nor motion of one living thing dispels 
The breathless and unstirring landlines, 
Nor insect’s hum, nor vesper song of bird, 
Nor sound of lapsing stream ; the evening breeze, 
Sighing along, just passes o’er the flowers 

the dark heather, and subsides to peace : 
There is no trace of human step, no mark 
Of man’s dominion here ; these mossy rocks, 
These lichen’d stones, all purple-tinged and blue, 
These deep-brow’d rocks, and that dim weedy pool, 
Mayhap from Time’s remotest chronicling, 
Untouch’d have lain, and undisturb’d and lone ! 


The ptarmigan, when wintry frosts were o'er, 
And skies were blue; may here have sunn’d herself, 
The red-deer taken up a night’s abode, 

Or the lithe adder roll’d ; it may have been, 
That in the gloom of olden times austere, 
Beneath that arching rock, the Eremite, 
Shunning communion, may have dwelt alone, 
Till human speech was, to his vacant ear, 
Like vision to the blind, a thing gone by ; 
Saw, o’er yon far-off hills, the waning light 
Of, the last setting sun that shone for him, 

In loneliness outstretch’d his wither’d limbs, 
And, dying, left his bones to whiten there |— 
Or, it may be, when Persecution’s rage 
Pursued the champions of the Covenant, 

In ages less remote, on this lone mount, 

At earliest sunrise, or beneath the stars, 

The suffering martyrs gathered, from the looks 
Of unrepining zeal in each worn face, 

—As each on each they gazed with searching eyes— 
To glean rekindled ardour ; here perhaps, 
—And sanctified if such the spot must be !— 
Kneeling they pray’d ; for Scotland’s hills and dales, 
Pour'’d out their hearts, for liberty of soul, 
And for serener times. 


‘ 
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The Spring Morning's Walk. 


THE SPRING MORNING'S WALK. 


Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. The flowers 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 


time of the si 


on the earth ; the 


The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender grape give a 


good smell. 


Tuere is something inexpressibly 
delightful in the aspect of a spring 
morning; to awake from refreshing 
slumber, and behold the crimson sun- 
shine streaming through the casement 
in long oblique lines, where myriads 
of motes are observed dancing to and 
froin mazy movements, and listen to 
the brisker crow of chanticleer from 
beneath, and the flap of his golden 
wings. The chirpings and noisy bick- 
erings of the sparrows are heard from 
the neighbouring roofs ; and, at in- 
tervals, the distant voice of the linnet 
breaks melodiously in, and fills the 

of the concert. 

But let us out to the morning air ; 
let us enjoy the freshness of the breeze, 
and the delicate warmth of the sun- 
shine ; let us brush the dews of morn- 
ing from the grass, and respire the 
very essence of health in the cool sa- 
lubrious air. Forth from his cloudy 
bondage the great Apollo hath burst- 
ed, a clear hue pervades every sur- 
rounding object ; but, as yet, a light 
veil of mist hangs over the bosom of 
the stream, and encircles the sides and 
summits of the far off hills, as with a 
coronal of unillumined glory. The 
blades of the young grass glitter, and 
are gemmed with a thousand tiny 

ls of dew ; while the fresh buds 
ve that glutinous appearance, which 
indicates their vigour and healthiness. 

How lovely is the appearance of a 
vernal wood ! a garland of green seems 
to be woven round the branches that 
were lately so dark, and barren, and 
bare, through which the wintry wind 
whistled bleak and desolate, or which 
bent beneath the burthen of the fea- 
thery snows. There is something 
cheering and delightful in the sight ; 
something that, in almost audible lan- 
guage, speaks to the heart of the hopes 
of renovation ; something that tells us 
that there may yet be a triumph over 
decay ; something that whispers to us 
of the departed blessings of early days ; 
something, in short, so congenial to 
the feeling, as to form an antidote to 
the cares that press upon the spirit, 
and to the forebodings of gloom that 
darken the prospects of futurity. 

Vou. IX. 


Song of Solomon, chap. II. 


The fields are clothed’ in a mantle 
of delicate green, the young wheat 
shoots up its tender and exuberant 
blades, through the bosom of the dark 
mould, moist with the dews that have 
fallen during the silent watches of the 
night ; while still, upon the distant 
loftier grounds the slow motion of the 
ploughs may be perceived, and the 

k furrows which they are leavi 
behind. The hedge-rows have now 
assumed an emerald hue, and the 
crows, issuing from the forest, alight 
on the tops of the trees, and fill the 
air with the sound of their ceaseless 
and diseordant cries. 

What alteration does this landscape 
present from what it was but a brief’ 
space ago! These banks, now green- 
ed over with the budding briars, and 
with the fine leaves of the hawthorn, 
forming a pleasant contrast with its 
dark boughs—now spotted with white 
daisies, and with yellow king-cups, 
with dandelions, and a variety of wild 
flowerets, were frozen, and cold, and 
barren, decorated here and there with 
a few tufts of tall rank grass, sere and 
rustling in the wind, and with some 
bleak leafless boughs drooping and me- 
lancholy, topped with the funeral ber- 
ries of the dog-rose, From these rocks 
depended a thousand icicles. The 
course of the rivulet from above was 
marked out by ‘a long white stripe, 
winding down the steep, and 
with a multitude of fantastic figures, 
wrought with a magical effect, and a 
fairy brilliancy. Over the surface of 
the stream, the giant Frost had extend~ 
ed his polar sceptre, and taught “ the 
ice-chained waters to slumber on the 
shore.” But now, with a gentle and 
melodious ripple, the gushing streams 
pass down between their verdant banks, 
with a soft blue tinge on the surface, 
glittering in the genial sunshine ; and 
broken here and there by the enlarging 
circles caused by the leaping of the 
trout, after the tiny insects wan- 
ton above. 

Nature, animate and inanimate, 
seems to have partaken of the genial 
influences of season. The flocks 
are gambolling amid a pastures, and 
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each mother followfng fts lamb, with 
coat as white as snow. The cattle are 
some nibbling the tender herbage, and 
others ruminating their food with list- 
less pleasure. Some, with their faces 
turned toward “ the shining day,” and 
some, reclining amid the stumps of 
yon aged trees. How grandly does that 

ificent mansion yet look forth 
amid its ruins over the wide chase, 
once subject to those, who took up 
their abode within. Alas! “ Time 
hath wrought strange alteration,” and 
the tempests and the sunshine of cen- 
turies have not beat and burned upon 
its roofs in vain. Where is now the 
pomp, and the pride, and the circum- 
stance “ of state,” “ theappliances, and 
the means to boot ;” the retainers that 
thronged the hall, to whose wassail 
voices the vaulted roofs often re-echoed 
at midnight ; the staghounds that cum- 
bered the parlour-floor ? Where is the 
steed that neighed in the stall, and the 
lord that rode him to the field? All 
have passed away likeamorning dream ; 
and these lone, and bare, and desolate 
walls, over which the long grass waves, 
and the stalks of the gilly-flower shoots 
greenly, remain a gigantic sepulchre 
of the majesty of ancient days. Shrubs 
and bushes, die and there, amid the 
scattered ruins of what were once en- 
closures, lift up their wild branches, 
proclaiming more distinctly the wrecks 
and the ravages of Time—like frag- 
ments of a perished vessel floating in 
the boundless deep after a tempest. 
The buds and young leaves expand- 
ing on the chesnut trees—that once 
formed an avenue to the baronial man- 
sion—seem to tell that the works of art 
may change, but that the beauties of 
nature are of a more durable kind ; 
and spreading their branches, as if in 
derision, form a magnificent portico to 
a temple, that hath passed away. 

It is the season of spring, the season 
of renewed beauty, and grace. The 
sky has assumed its vernal azure ; the 
white stainless clouds sail gracefully 
athwart its bosom; the sun shines 
with renovated splendour, and the 
birds sing in ebullience of heart. But 
all is still, and stirless here ; the glory 
of man is like a rainbow that over- 
arches the fall of a stream, and through- 
out the live-long day looks in beauty 
and brilliance at the glowing sun ; but 
fades away as he sets, and then sinks 
to nothingness ;—it is like that of a 
shooting star, which blazes momenta- 
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rily in its downward path, and is swal- 
lowed in the gulph of darkness and 
oblivion. 

How lovely, from this eminence; 
looks the far off surface of the ocean ; 
calm as a lake, and oe its 
capacious bosom to the radiance of the 
morning sun. The world of waters 
seems to acknowledge the influ. 
ence of the advancing year, and in to. 
ken of its réverence stills its ruffled 
waters into peace. The rocks that rise 
from its bosom still appear dark and 
frowning, but the casual gleam of the 
sea-birds wing points them out as not 
being a joyless abode. 

But, let us turn from the mightiness 
which hath perished, to the contem- 
plation of the lowliness that now pros- 
pers. How cheerful looks that 
of thatched cottages ; the blue sm 
itself, that wreathes from the chimney, 
seems an emblem of the domestic com- 
fort enjoyed within ; and the sunshine, 
clothing the white walls, and the glit- 
tering Tattice, adds a cheerfulness to 
the grace of the exterior. The small 
gardens before the doors, free from 
weed and stone, bespeak the “ sleep- 
less hand of industry.” The pease 
have already shot their taper lengths 
far above the soil, and the neatly trim- 
med gooseberry bushes have all their 
prickly branches garlanded with leaves, 
and studded with the incipient fruit. 
The flower-plot now exhibits a variety 
of colour, and emits a mingled richness 
of perfume. The crocus here opens a 
yellow and there a blue calice. The 
snow-drop, the earliest daughter of 
the spring, has already passed the me- 
ridian of its beauty, and droops like a 
forsaken girl. 'The wall-flower already 
begins to protrude its rich yellow 
flowers, “ tinged with iron brown. 
The gentle primrose, like a beauty too 
modest and diffident to be gazed at, 
bends down to hide its sweets amid its 
girdle of green leaves ; while the dark- 
eyed violet, still more lowly, seeks to 
shelter itself beneath them. Here the 
dark, strong-scented spearmint diffu- 
ses its perfumes, and there the never- 
fading thyme stretches along, forming 
an odoriferous border. 

Placed against the sunny wall stands 
on its platform the conical hive, a lit- 
tle kingdom, alive with the hum of its 
inhabitants, who are entering and de- 
parting in never-ending su on, 
rifling the sweets of every blossom, 
and laying up, with a patient’ imdts- 
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try, and indefatigable toil, their ho- 
nied store. 

Oh! who can gaze around at such 
aseason as this, when the beauties of 
nature, bursting pheenix-like from 
their wintry sepulchre, ex in all 
the loveliness of reanimated beauty— 
and then can allow the burden of sel- 
fish misery to press upon the soul, 
when the sun shines, and the lark 
sings from the clouds, when the dew 
glitters on the green herb, and the 
snow-like blossoms expand on the 
tree, and every sight and every sound 
breathes harmony and happiness — 
But, let us turn our steps to the 
churchyard, let us enter the silent 
porch, and gaze on the melancholy 
scene. Not to quench the pure flame 
of spiritual light, which vernal beauty 
kindles in the breast, but to shade its 
intemperance with a tender and a mo- 
ralizing gloom. Oh, when shall spring 
reanimate the ashes of the departed ! 


« Oh, when shall morn dawn on the night 
of the grave !”? 


The shadow of the house of prayer falls 
long and dim over the green graves, 
the white tomb-stones, and the fu- 
nereal shrubs, as if it took them all un- 
der its silent protection ; and, varying 
continually with the varying day, covers 
them each in turn with its unsubstan- 
tial wing, as it were the spirit of religion 
brooding over, and rendering pregnant 
with hope the mansions of the dead— 
of those who slumber in hope, and 
who will burst forth to renewed life 
at the sound of the last trumpet, when 
the voice of the Archangel shall pro- 
claim that “‘ Time shall be no more !” 
Here all are alike, and the slave is freed 
from his master. No sorrow enters, 
and no care molests. The old and the 
young, the selfish and the amiable, all 
that adds a dignity to, and bestows a 
lustre on human nature, with all that 
debases, and lowers it down to the le- 
vel of poor mortality, are here met in 
one common resting-place. Here re- 
pose the ashes of those, who, flushed 
with the brilliancies of hope, looked 
far forward down the vista of happy 
days, who said unto care “ be far 
from me,” and unto fear, “ I know 
thee not ;” who forgot the past in the 
oy agp of the future, and felt 
that the world was all before them, 
where to choose ; and here the wretch, 
who, bowed flown by the burthen of 
misfortune, and the pelting of adver- 
sity's pitiless storm, wondered why 
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death delayed so long to release him 

and looked forward to this quiet field 
of graves, as to the asylum, where all 
his sorrows were to find repose. 7 

The gentle breeze wantons among 
the grass, and the wild-flowers, stir- 
ring them into a beautiful agitation ; 
but all beneath is dark, and silent, and 
unlovely. The sky is bright above, an 
azure canopy, deep and glorious, but 
the shadow of despondency dwells be- 
neath. Nature rejoices in the reno- 
vation of her sweets, the ‘trees bud, 
the flowers blow, and the birds sin 
the air re-assumes its vernal warmth, 
and the waters their glassy smooth- 
ness ; but alas! in this world at least, 
there is no second spring in human 
life. Like the water of a river, that 
flows on amid the pomp of forests and 
green fields, through landscapes of 
light, and deur, and beauty, to 
the brink of a precipice, where th 
flash in the sunshine, and ~ 
ing, vanish to darkness for ever ! 

But far be all competing thoughts 
from the contemplation of a vern 
landscape. If aman die, shall he not 
rise again? both nature and revelation 
declare that he shall; that havi 
passed over the boundaries of Time’s 
finite empire, he will take up his abode 
in the mansions of Eternity. 

It is but natural, however, that 
when we cast our eye over the renew- 
ed beauty of the material world, that 
we should heave a sigh of regret for 
those who roamed with us through the 
woods, and green meadows, when life 
was young, and every avenue of the 
heart open to the influence of pleasure- 
able feelings ; and who are now scat 
tered far from us over the surface of a 
waste and weary world. How many, 
alas! that noticed with us the first 
appearance of the virgin snow-drop, 
and the “* wandering voice” of the 
cuckoo, are ‘now in the silent grave, 
callous alike to the glories of the year, 
or the icy rigour of the wintry tem- 
pest. From our sensitive regret for 
the past, even the recollection of de 
parted years seems embalmed with a 
serener, but a more passionate, and 
warmer glow, than what we now feel 
and perceive ; we are apt to imagine 
that the change is in nature, that the 
fields are less green, that the summer 
day is less glorious and bright, that 
the murmur of the river is less musi- 


cal, and the note of the nighti 


intive melancholy ; 


less replete with 
the change, not 


nor think of findi 
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in external sights and sounds, but in [| have composed the following stan 
our own bosoms. with which I will conclude = ms 
» From the impression of this truth, dering speculations. 


** Oh! where,” says the Spirit of Life to my soul, 
_ Ts the ravage and wreck thou deplorest ?>— 
The sky spreads its azure in tender repose, 
The stream of the mountain in melody flows ; 
The spring smiles in beauty, and summer bestows 
A wreath of green leaves on the forest. 


** The landscape around thee is —- with flowers ; 
The mountains are blue in distance ; 

Like a mote in the sunshine the lark flits away ; 

The insects, a numberless host, are at play, 

And openirig their delicate wings to the day, 
Rejoice in the gift of existence. 


*€ Or look to the sea, and its emerald isles 
All joyous its flocks are in motion ; 
The plovers their limitless march have begun, 
O’er the sands like a field-beaten army they run, 
And flashing the white of their wings to the sun, 
Like arrows descend to the ocean. 


‘* Were the smiles of the universe ever more fair ? 
No! something proclaims to thee—never ! 
But Time looks beneath with a haughty disdain, 
And silently steals link by link from the chain ; 
"Tis thy heart which hath alter’d ; thou lookest in vain 


For the change, in what lasteth for ever.” 





THE COT IN THE GLEN. 


Ou ! ’tis not the star of the evening o’ertopping 
With fairy bright radiance the dim azure hill, 

The green forests far up the wide valley sloping, 
The gleam of the lake, or the sound of the rill, 

That tempt me at twilight to wander thus lonely, 
So far from the din and the bustle of men ; 

A magic, a magic, that charms for me only, 
Surrounds with its halo yon cot in the glen ! 


How sweet, far remote from all tumult and danger, 
It were, in this valley to pass the long year, 

In friendship and peace lift the latch to the stranger, 
And chase off the anguish of pale sorrow’s tear ! 

To roam out at morn, when the young sun is shining, 
When birds are awake, and flocks bleat in the pen ; 
And to catch his Iast beams, with my loved one reclining 

In the bower, by the side of you cot in the glen. 


Oh! Mary, thou know’st not how often a pleasure 
In crowds thy soft image hath given to my heart! 

Like the spirit that wanders beside buried treasure, 
My steps ever lead to the spot where thou art: 

Oh ! soon may the day come—if come it will ever !— 
The brightest and best in futurity’s ken, 

When fate may ordain us no longer to sever, 
Swect girl of my heart, from the cot in the glen! 
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THE SUMMER NIGHT'S REVERIE. 


Pashance in deep_stor steals toooehs, 

ce in itself a 

_ A slumbering thought is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 












Byrnox. 


Mine eyes did never see a moonlight night 
So purely beautiful ; the skies were 

Without a stain of cloud, and, twinkling bright, 
The thin tye wore a + mee vane J i 

I gazed, and gazed ; mighty hi 
Their hoary brows uprear’d ; the silent woods 
Without a sound outspread their solitudes, 

Darkly umb: 8; the descending rills 
Glitter’d with fitful light ; it was a scene, 

So magical it look’d, and so serene, 

That brought to mind old Fairyland ; beside 

My lattice, with = — ——- ih 
Long did I sit and gaze, and thought : 

And 4 the midnight chime the dews felay ‘ 
Fell not upon my eye-lids ; all was still, 

And, as I mused, I could not chuse but weep 
As, thronging in upon me bright and fast, 
Came, clothed in light, the visions of the past. 

Sleep bound me in his chains, and lo! a dream 
Came o’er my heart, with its fantastic dyes 

All rain-bow tinctured, and the whole did seem 
To settle to a calm, bright paradise : 

Flowers gemm’d the path, and over-head blue skies 

Outspread their lucid canopy ; tall trees, 

The cedar, and the chesnut, and the palm, 

Their mighty arms expanded, and the breeze 
Kiss’d them in passing, and an odorous balm 

From bloomy beds in rich varieties 
Loaded the gale. 


Methought I stood with thee, 
Arm link’d in arm, and down a vista green 
We gazed delighted, where far off were seen, 
Crowning a rosy knoll with R ocweg 
A woodbined cottage, while the light blue smoke 
Mounted up tranquilly, and wreathed away 
To nothingness, and far behind it broke, 
Reddening the west, the setting orb of day. 
Then did we turn, and gaze upon the lake 
Sleeping in all the bright and glowing hues 
Which the last beams of summer suns infuse 
Into the waters ; here the swans did break 
With snowy breast its glassiness ; and there 
The lily lifted to the wooing air 
Its white and azure beauties, and its stem 
Girdled with leaves, almost as fair as them: 
The swallow, with its shrill and twittering note, 
Darted along its surface, and the trout, 
After the skimming insects leaping out 
From its cool home, made round about it float 
A thousand widening rings. 


My heart was full 
To surfeiting of joy, and I did look 
Into thine eyes, and on thy cheek, and took 
A draught of love, for thought did ever cull 
Some fancied charm, thou wert so beautiful !— 
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Methonght, that none for many a weary mile 
Were near, nor aught. around us to destroy 
This seat of bliss, this paradise of joy, 
Illumin’d ever by love’s golden smile :— 
For us alone the bright boughs blossom’d round ; 
For us alone the young flowers prank’d the ground ; 
The evening shed its rosy tints ; the birds 
Chaunted their hymns of — every tree ; 
For us alone the never idle 
Treasured its honey’d store ; our very words 
Savour’d of luxury and sweetness, more 
Than speech can tell ; to love, and to adore 
Each other, and uncheck’d to wander free, 
Our only care and duty seem’d to be! 


Methought, I ponder’d on the vanish’d scenes 
Of noisy cities, and the haunts of men ; 
Of knavish cunning ; of the fool who leans 
On sandy piles ; of sin within its den ; 
Of Jealousy ; and Grief that wails aloud ; 
Of Care that walks amid the smiling crowd 
With heavy heart ; of Penury that pines 
In roofless hovels, where the shower descends ; 
Of pale Disease, whom Pain the torturer rends, 
Inch after inch, from life that slow declines ; 
And dark Remorse, with wild and bloodshot eye, 
Clenching his sinewy hands in agony !— 
Shuddering I turn’d, and saw thee at my side, 
Watching my looks ;—these ills had pass’d away, 
Like mists before the glorious dawn of day, 
And left our hearts and souls beatified, 
Without a care, without a fear to roam, 
Scenes pregnant with a most unearthly joy, 
Where grief could never come, nor cares estroy, 
With one sad thought, the blessings of our home ! 


Thought had no entrance here of yew-trees dark, 
Of church-yards sombre, and of wormy graves, 
Of melancholy vaults, and dripping caves ; 

And on each brow, where Youth had set his mark, 
Methought a gentle silentness did lie, 

Which spoke the vigour of eternity ; 

When lo! as gazing on a silver eal, 

We stood iring, from the heaven it came 

Lower and lower, and a tongue of flame 
Glow’d in its centre ; and, at length, it bow’d 
Its volume to the earth, and broader grew 

The central light ; while, from its inner shrine, 

Stepp’d shining forth, with countenance divine, 
A radiant Angel, and he look’d at me 

As if in pity ; then he took thy hand, 

And bade thee go with him ; he waved his wand, 
And the dim volumes of the chariot-cloud 
Closed upon both, concealing like a shroud 
His radiance, and thy beauty ; and it rose 

Majestical, as doth the eagle dun, 

When bent to drink the fountains of the sun, 
And round its path unmingled splendour glows.— 
There, as with throbbing heart, and stedfast gaze, 

I watch’d its quick ascent, methought it grew 

A speck, within the empyrean blue, 

Folnter and fainter waned s n my sight, 

And melted in the lucid arch of night | 
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Dismay’d, dtscomfited, I kept mine eye 
Fix d on the space, where I had seen thee Iast ; 
And, gazing through the dim and empty sky, 
Stood statue-like, all silent, and aghast ;— 
Sudden the clouds roll’d o’er the hemisphere ; 
The sunshine was not ; and an inky hue 
Blotted the stars, and heaven’s serener blue ; 
The lake rose up in madness loud and drear, 
Lashing to foam its huge and billowy tide, 
Heaving and sinking, dark, and dim-descried ; 
The forest, with a melancholy sound, 
Waved to and fro its wide umbrageous boughs, 
Till the tall oaks fell crashing ; and around 
As if of time I saw the final close ; 
Bright flash’d the lightnings, and the thunders spoke 


Awfully deep—I trembled, and awoke ! 





Ir we may be allowed to judge of 
the feelings of others by our own, the 
lovers of the drama will feel no little 
pleasure in the publication of Moore’s 
Sheridan.* Its very announcement 
was like a ray of sunshine through a 
cloudy sky. Nor is the satisfaction it 
affords much abated by the omission 
of the promised life. I, for my part, 
would much rather read it unconnect- 
ed with his works. Sheridan is alrea- 
dy a classic ; and to see his plays sim- 
ply collected and printed upon good 
per, with Mr Davison’s best types, 
is quite “< a fillip,” as old ladies say, to 
all whoare suffering under adesponden- 
cy occasioned by the decline of the dra- 
ma. The greatest croakers on this score 
must, at least, make an exception in 
favour of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
He may shine, like Claudian, perhaps, 
in the midst of an age of darkness— 
but that is another thing. He is still 
a “ column in the melancholy waste” 
—a stray diamond washed up from 
the waters of oblivion upon a shore of 
pebbles. There has, after all, been 
too much wailing and lamentation 
about this imputed dwindling of dra- 
matic intellect. I must own I have 
better hopes on this head than many 
of my neighbours ; nor has a cool con- 
sideration of the question at all dimi- 
nished the force of these consolator 
conclusions. Should the readers, if 
any, of the following remarks, lay 
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them down with an increased tenden- 
cy to the same opinion, so much the 
better. 

Taking into one view the whole 
range of the British drama, it has al- 
ways seemed to me that the great and 
injurious change, (for change there has 
been) in this species of writing, was 
a sudden one. It was one of the many 
evils, great and small, which flowed in 
at the Restoration, and one of the 
most incurable. If the French taste, 
as well as the Romish religion, could 
have been sent back with James the 
Second to St Germains, it would have 
been of little consequence. But the 
Commonwealth was an inter-regnum 
in the drama as well as in the mo- 
narchy ; an easy way was prepared by 
the fanaticism of the Puritans, and the 
thing, when once adopted, could tot 
be dismissed again sans ceremonie, like 
an unpopular family, or persecuted in- 
to silence like an obnoxious religion. 

The dramatic writings of the period 
between Elizabeth and Charles the 
Second, are confessedly the glory of 
the literature of this country. hi 
are no where else to be paralleled. 
They are unique. Springing, as it 


were, naturally ; the indigenous and 
spontaneous growth of the soil,—they 
have all the vigour with the perfection 
.of Nature. The plays of Shakespeare, 
and of the other lights of the olden 
time, will be found, if critically ex- 





* The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, now first collected and 
edited, with a Preface, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray, London, 1821. 
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amined, to be written on principles 
ical, and yet simple,—stri- 
ing, and yet recondite. In their treat- 
ment of the ic, which is itself ele- 
vated nature, that is to say, a 
sentation of events essentially exalted 
and deeply interesting ; the poetical 
tion is uniformly suppressed 
and kept down, in compliance with our 
common ideas of the natural. The feel- 
ings of the reader, or spectator, are at- 
tracted and engaged by the strongest 
and most familiar language, to 
convey the most poetical thoughts and 
boldest metaphors. The natural ten- 
dency of tragedy to bombast and de- 
clamation, is sobered by the admixture 
of thoughts, and phrases, and words, 
which are common and familiar. Lear, 
the deserted and powerless king, and 
broken-hearted father, is throughout 
the. whole sublimity of his sorrows 
still “‘ a very foolish fond old man— 
threescore and upwards.” Humanity 
is never lost sight of. In their come- 
dy, on the contrary, the events of com- 
mon life are continually heightened 
by a junction with the poetical and ro- 
mantic. Even the melancholy and sar- 
castic Jaques, who abruptly quits Or- 
lando with a ‘‘ God be wi’ you, an you 
talk in blank verse,” is, for the most 
par? made to talk blank verse him- 


In these wholesome principles the 
Frenchified wits of Charles the Second 
effected a radical change. The roman- 
tic was transferred from comedy to 
Boas in comedy, mere wit or 

me the substitute for the 
poetical. Since that time it has be- 


come a sort of solecism to talk of the 
‘Comic Muse. The greatest stretch of 


definition can hardly include the au- 
thor of a modern comedy amongst the 

The novelist has a much bet- 
ter right, and Joe Miller almost as 
good a one. In tragedy, the lofty, and 


yet natural characters of Shakespeare, 


er, Marlow, and Massinger, were 
deserted for declamatory lovers—long- 
winded and drawling compositions of 


_ bombast and metaphysics—ladies and 


gentlemen with their mouths full of 
unintelligible professions of impossible 
peremstee. The amour of comedy 

ad become a witty profligacy, and not 
seldom a ribald licentiousness. Such 
were the dramatic fruits of the age of 
Charles the Second. But it is not the 
dramatists of that and the succeed- 
ing reign only, that are to be put in 
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competition with those of the period 
since the accession of the house of 
Hanover. The wits of Anne must 
be taken into the account. With this 
brilliant and extensive era, the present 
state of the drama cannot, I fear, be 
compared without disadvantage. | 
mustventure to contend, however, that 
the comparison will not be found to be 
of so trying a nature as many persons 
are inclined to suppose. 

Contrary to the opinion of most cri- 
tics, it wil, I believe, be found, that it 
is in tragic talent that the dramatic 
literature of the present day is most 
deficient. In fact, there is a general 
deficiency in tragedy, from the times 
of the Restoration ; but to that period, 
which includes Otway and Southern, 
the preponderance must without doubt 
be conceded. If we go over the list 
of worthies, who wrote during the life- 
time of the merry monarch and his 
successor, we have first in name, Dry- 
den, then Lee, Otway, Shadwell, and 
others. Of these, if we except Otway, 
scarcely one has left a tragedy which 
has continued to keep possession of the 
stage. Dryden’s rhyming plays, in 
spite of their nervous poetry, and fine 
versification, soon died —“ of a surfeit 
of bad taste.” His All for Love was 
long popular, and is certainly a piece 
of fine poetical passages. It has not, 
I believe, been played for many years. 
Shadwell’s Don John was endured 
probably for the sake of the excite- 
ments of the story of that popular 
profligate. Nat. Lee’s Alexander, with 
all its extravagance, is a favourite to 
the present hour ; his other pieces are 
much inferior. ‘The most powerful 
tragedy, however, of that time, is per- 
haps the “ CEdipus” of Lee and Dry- 
den, a composition of wonderful 
strength, but which, on account of 
its subject, modern fastidiousness has 
long banished from the stage. In 
truth, after Venice Preserved, and the 
Orphan, until Southern, Lillo, and 
Congreve had written, the drama by 
no means abounded in talent. _The 
Fatal Marriage, Oroonoko, Fatal Cu- 
riosity, and then the Mourning Bride, 
and the Kevenge, and Zara, soon 
followed, together with the plays of 
Rowe, which last ought not, however, 
to be classed as first-rate. Tamerlane, 
Jane Shore, and Calista, are most re- 
markable for their smooth and often 
cloying versification. Their diction 1s 
tumid, however, though correct, 
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geen] 
them with Philligs’ Distrest 
Fe 5 Ooo 


Mother, and Addison’s , would 
not perhaps be injustice to any of 


them. 
’ §ortie of the tragedies of this period pompous 


seem to Sabeegeutian tes with a haved 
to the Sha ian manner of in- 

ing prose dialogue, of a light 
ond eomic character, in order to re- 
lieve the tragic scenes. The ill suc- 
cess, or rather the vile taste with which 
this is invariably done, strongly shews 
the depravity which then infected the 
drama. The ribaldry with which Ot- 
way has mixed up Venice Preserved, 
is ible almost, to those who are 
only acquainted with the play “as 


; Shadwell’s Don John is as bad, and 
Isabella is injured by an admixture 
somewhat similar. But the most pro- 


voking + ong of all is D’Avenant 
and Dryden’s alteration of the Tem- 
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maxims of the French School, and it 
would seem that he was so vain as 
hardly to conceal his f eyemare of his 
own sonorous but declamatory and 
speeches to the dialogue of 
Shakespeare. The later plays of the 
last reign; however, become more 
and more free from that pous 
and formal fabastnenthim. and aaah 
and monotonous versification, which 
Howe carried to the utmost. Dt 
Johnson’s Irene is perhaps the last 
perfect specimen of the old school of 
tragedy. Logan’s Runnimede, Dou- 
glas, and Greathead’s Regent, are all 
written with evident struggles after 
the freedom of the earlier dramatists. 
The latter is especially so. I remem- 
ber the Monthly Review, which seems 
to have as violent a horror of innova~ 
tion in poetry as the Quarterly has 
in government, is much shocked by 
somebody in this play telling another 


pest. With an inconceivable degene- to 


racy of taste, the exquisite romance of 
Shakespeare, which seems to come as 
near poetical perfection as human in- 
firmity will permit, is dismembered 
for the admission of new characters, 
and more fashionable dialogue, and 
the air of the enchanted island of Pros- 
pero and his daughter infected with 
the breath of that Covent Garden 
slang, which, more or less, tainted al- 
most every play of the period. 

During the succeeding reigns of the 
monarchs of the House of Hanover, 
nothing, doubtless, has been produced 
equal to the best tragedies of the pre- 
ceding = Gustavus Vasa is per- 
haps 2 better play than Cato, and the 
Grecian Daughter of Murphy, and 
fore es ype of Metre 7 are per- 

equal, and more than equal, to 
the inferior productions of Otway, or 
Lee, or Lillo; but their masterpieces 
are still unmatched by any thing that 
has succeeded them. © The best praise 
of modern tragedy is, that it has slow- 
ly, but gradually, shewn reviving 
symptoms of that better taste which 
was ey on the return of the Stu- 
arts. Lord Byron has oddly enough 
styled Horace Walpole “ Ulizmus Ro- 
manorum,” for his y of The Mys- 
terious Mother. With a story far more 
revolting than that of CEdipus, it is a 
play of considerable genius and power 
of writing. But the epithet is sadly 


misapplied. “U/timus Gallorum” would 
more suitable. His taste was noto- 

riously founded upon the starched 
Vou. IX. 


“ Go to the huddled market-place, and 
there 

Dissect thy heart upon the public sham- 
bles ;""— 


a mode of expression coarse enough, 
no doubt, for persons of weak nerves. 

The current has continued some- 
what to increase as it flowed. Even 
Mrs Yearsley the milkwoman’s tragic 
specimens, are by no means milk and 
water matters. Of Miss Hannah More’s 
Percy perhaps this cannot be said ; in~ 
deed Miss Hannah herself has since 
repented of having written it, in which 
there is no great harm, provided it be 
forthe right reason. Miss Baillie’s 
admirable tragedies, though not in- 
tended for the stage, have done much 
to reform the acted drama; and the 
increasing editions of the older drama- 
tists afford ample proof, that the tide of 
public taste is setting strongly in the 
right direction. Lamb’s John Woed- 
vil, the Tragedies of Messrs Chene- 
vix and Galt, and likewise, Mr Barry 
Cornwall’s scenes, are full of hope and 
promise. Mr — Mr Maturin, 
and Lord Byron, might do better than 
they have done. There would be no 
condescension in taking a lesson from 
Shakespeare. 

The immediate time of the Resto- 
ration was by no means remarkably 
prolific of good comedies. Amongst 
the acting comedies of the present day, 
we find the Country Wife and the Re- 
hearsal, altered into ~ Country Girl, 
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and the Critic. The Nonjuror, now al- 
tered into the Hypocrite, having itself 
been manufactured by Cibber from 
Moliere, and others, was much later, 
but may be mentioned, as having been 
oddly kept alive by the political and re- 
ligious feelings which took their rise 
from the second expulsion of the Stu- 


arts. 

Of the play writers in Charles Se- 
cond’s time, Etherege was for some 
time a favourite, though there is both 
more wit and more power in Killi- 
grew. Wycherly supplanted both, and 
will continue to be read whilst Eng- 
lish comedy exists. The comic vein of 
Dryden was certainly any thing but 
happy. In grossness he outdoes all his 
contemporaries. Some one has said, 
that Sir George Etherege was the first 
who founded a comedy barefacedly up- 
on the sexual passion ; but the asser- 
tion may be doubted. Nothing can be 
more openly and unblushingly bad 
than Dryden’s Limberham, or the 
Kind Kee Of Shadwell one does 
not well know what to think or to 
say. His pieces, both tragedy and co- 
medy, are duller than a “ Concert of 
Antient Music,” and twice as uncouth. 
He is destitute of wit, but contrives 
to supply its place with a strange 
slang, and a coarse jog-trot kind of 
humour. His characters are by no 
means devoid of originality, but they 
are invariably heavy, and smack of the 
vulgar. Perhaps the best description 
of Shadwell’s plays is to say, with 

berry, “‘ They are most tolerable, 
and not to be endured.” They are pre- 
cisely the producticns to be expeeted 
from such a man as Dryden has de- 
seribed * Og” to be. 

The period following the accession 
of the Prince of Orange affords a splen- 
did display of comic genius. Congreve, 
Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Cibber, are 
a formidable phalanx. Of these, Con- 
greve has the highest reputation ; but 
whether quite deservedly or not, may 
admit of a question. He was certain- 
ly the man of the most extensive ge- 
nius. To write the Mourning Bride, 
and Love for Love, was no work for 
one even uncommon mind ; it proves 
the possession of powers of the most 
opposite descriptions. He exemplifies, 
however, most completely, the change 
of taste which had taken place in this 

ies of writing. His plots and his 
panied are equally artificial ; and, 
taken separately, to say the truth, 
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unsatisfactory. His plots, indeed, 
inartificially artificial. They are cae 
and improbable in the general con. 
duct, which is, perhaps, no mighty 
matter of complaint ; Dut then th 
are just as improbable in the de: 

as must always be the case when the 
characters themselves are improbable, 
a wit of caer coments has carried 
them triumphantly through ey, 
thing. Like figures Baca: 52 piss 
they sparkle from top to bottom, 
Lord and Lord’s Gentleman, Master 
and Servingman, Fop and no Fop, say 
their good things on every occasion, 
and in equal profusion. Wycherly 
has more grossness, with not half the 
wit and eloquence of Congreve. Van- 
burgh, with little less wit, and more 
humour, has infinitely more originali« 
ty of natural character than either. 
Cibber has character, and a vivacity 
which, itself never flagging, never 
wearies his reader. The comedies of 
Vanburgh, from uniting in themselves 
the greatest proportion of conjoined 
wit and natural character, will proba- 
bly be read more than any of the co. 
mic productions of the time. The Pro- 
voked Wife is a masterpiece of natu- 
ral painting, easy wit, and humorous 
reflection. That it is a faithful tran- 
script of the manners of the age can- 
not be doubted ; and the pithiness of 
the dialogue has not often been equal 
led since the days of Shakespeare. 
The Provoked Husband has less wit, 
and is every way inferior; but the 
Confederacy is another sterling come- 
dy, according to the taste of the time. 
The Relapse, Sheridan has condescend- 
ed to alter, under the title of A Tri 
to Scarborough ; though, as he himself 
is said to have owned, not for the bet- 
ter. It was not, however, the most 
unlucky of his condescensions. Of Far- 
quhar, I cannot help thinking, that he 
has been a little overrated; though, 
far be it from me to endeavour to de- 
tract from the real merit of some of 
his airy and most agreeable comedies. 
Cibber’s Careless Husband is, per- 


haps, better than any thing of Far- 


quhar’s. One proof of its excellence 
is, that Pope has attempted to throwa 
doubt upon its authorship :— 


“¢ Had Cibber’s self the Careless Husband 
wrote—”’ 


If he had not, his works afford toler- 


able evidence of his ability to haye 
done so, She would and She would 
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not, though inferior to the Careless 
Husband, deservedly keeps firm pos- 
session of the stage. Cibber was a pil- 
ferer, to be sure, but he was an adroit 
one. His Love vam edifying & or the 
Fop’s Fortune, is an edifying specimen 
of the taste of the age. He has here 
compounded a most sprightly comedy 
out of two of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
taking care to extract every iota of 
with as little injury as possible 

to the marking of the characters and 
the vivacity of the action—a process of 
which he seems to have been com- 
pletely master. Still Cibber has by 
no means had justice. The bitter en- 
mity of Pope and his friends, like 
that of Johnson and others to Foote, 
has thrown a lasting shale upon his 
character as an author. The comedies 
of Steele are of two classes. The Fu- 
neral is an exhibition of ludicrous and 
extravagant humour, not easily to be 
paralleled. ‘The Conscious Lovers is 
perhaps one of the first symptoms of 
what has been styled Sentimental Co- 
medy. ‘This species seems to have 
been adopted as a sort of substitute 
for the poetical in comedy, and was 
first fairly tried in the False Delicacy 
of Hugh Kelly, a play of great but 
transient popularity. The principle, 
however, upon which it was written, 
still subsists under varions modifica- 
tious, and in many annoying varieties. 
From this period up to the present, 
if the comic muse has been less bril- 
liant, she has been more skilful in the 
first and most genuine province of co- 
medy, the nicely depicting original 
characters of common life. The wri- 
tings of Murphy, the elder Colman, 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Foote, Hoadley, 
Morris, Mrs Cowley, Mrs Inchbald, 
Cumberland, and others, inferior, as 
they are, to those of their predecessors 
in the requisites of wit and point, dis- 
play infinitely more of character, hu- 
mouf, end delicate delineation of man- 
ners. Sheridan, amongst the moderns, 
stands alone. The “ Know your own 
Mind” of Murphy, and “ The Clan- 
destine Marriage” of Colman and Gar- 
rick, include characters of the most 
exquisite humour and admirably dis- 
tinguished peculiarities. ‘Those who 
have seen Mr Farren play Lord Ogle- 
by, in the latter piece, may have a 
complete insight into the niceties of 
t unique sample of nobility—in 
which the infirmities of age so strange- 
ly, yet naturally, mingle with the 
galeties of youth—vanity with good 
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sense—profligacy with feeling—fasti- 
diousness with politeness,—and the 
tints of the dignified and the ridicu- 
lous cross, and mingle and overshade 
each other at every movement—* aye, 
varying like the pigeon.” In Mur- 
phy’s comedy, Dashwood and old By- 
grove, Lady Jane and Lady Bell, are 
all perfectly finished portraits ; and 
the whole action is so natural, as to 
seem absolutely a transcript of real 
events, with scarcely any heightening. 
The characters of Goldsmith and of 
Foote are more farcical, though highly 
original; nor must The Wheel of 
Fortune and The West Indian of 
Cumberland be forgotten. ‘They are 
sterling comedies of character. 

It is needless to particularize fur- 
ther, save only in one instance. The 
dramatic works of Sheridan are nearly 
sufficient to give the preponderance in 
this department of literature, to the 
period of which he was the ornament. 
With almost an unequalled power of 
pourtraying original character, and 
with a plentiful store of humour of 
the most delicate description, the sheer 
wit of his pieces has never been sur- 
passed. If Sheridan be coinpared to 
Congreve, he will, I think, be found 
very nearly to equal him, even in that 
for which he is most eminent. ‘The 
brilliancies of Sheridan are less forced 
than those of Congreve. They seem 
to flow more naturally from the mouth 
of the speaker. ‘They are always more 
or less imbued with character. Con- 
greve's dramatis persone always ap-~ 
pear to be acting a part, and never 
more so than when they are particu- 
larly smart. This was, no doubt, in 
part, the real air of the manners of 
that day; but it pervades his plays 
throughout. Sheridan’s witticisms, on 
the contrary, spring from the occasion 
and “ existing circumstances,” as they 
say in parliament. When Lady Teazle, 
on hearing the baffled Lady Sneer- 
well’s wish, “ May your husband live 
these fifty years,” exclaims, “ Oh! 
what a malicious creature !” it seems 
to be a moot point, whether or not the 
joke is intentional, so naturally, and 
yet so humorously, does it arise out of 
the situation. The scenes in which 
the scandalous coterie “‘ huddle jest 
upon jest, with such impassable con~ 
veyance,” remind one most strongly of 
those of Congreve, because there they 
evidently strain every nerve to be wit« 
ty, and succeed. : 

That Sheridan’s wit is evidently 
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Seandal is acted, the pit chuckle, the 
galleries laugh, and even the boxes 
relish it, The hits tell all over the 
house. Lord Byron informs us in the 
ppefece to Faliero, that “ the School 
‘or Scandal is the play that has brought 
least money, averaging the number of 
times it has been acted.” Had his lord- 
ship put the conclusion of the sen- 
tence in italics, it would have at once 
explained itself —at least to every play- 
goer. Probably Hamlet or Macbeth 
would be next on ‘‘ Manager Dibdin’s” 
list of unproductive plays upon the 
ayerage ; and some play, which had 
the good fortune to be ned by an 
overflowing house, might, for aught I 
know, be first on the other side. The 
fact is, the comedy, from its extreme 
popularity, has become a favourite 
managerial stop-gap, or forlorn hope, 
and is constantly acted tu five-pound 
houses, when any other would proba- 
bly produce empty benches. 

In every department of dramatic 
writieg which he has attempted, She- 
ridan has excelled. His “ Critic” has 
supplanted the Rehearsal ; and the 
Duenna is the best comic opera in the 
language, which, to be sure, is not 
much to say; but it is an excellent 
comic opera. In this comparison, how- 
ever, must not be included that ano- 
malous effort of genius, the Beggar’s 
Opera, which is neither more nor less 
than a moral satire in the shape of an 
opera. Nor must his light farce of 
St Patrick’s Day be forgotten. It is 
as admirable in its wit and drollery, as 
it is slight in other requisites. Had 

i never written Pizarro, he 
would haye left his dramatic fame as 
= as his wit, and ap eneeennene as 

is patriotism. But the manager pre- 
dominated for once over the en of 
taste, and he condescended to go to 
Germany for materials for the drama, 
and what was worse, to go to Kotze- 
bue. It was an unlucky importation. 
He had better have brought over a 
bale of cotton, with the plague in the 
middle of it. There is no literary qua- 
rantine ; and it is to be feared, that in 
Pizarro had their origin all those bom- 
bastical, my, noisy, prose-run-mad 
exhibitions, which have since ipunda- 
ted the s The recent downward 
progress of the drama, through plays 


CJume, 


neither tragedy nor comedy—neither, 
pee nor verse—pathetic farces—me. 
odramas, “ et hoc genus omne,” cere 
tainly took its date from that unhappy 
production. Sheridan was unforty, 
nately the proprietor of an unwieldy, 
play-house, in which even his own, 
inimitable productions could not be 
heard ; and he stooped to employ the 
scene-painter and trumpeter to 
him out. It was a sad fatality for the 
ublic. His theatre should haye been 
ess, or his pride greater. 

To expect such a man as Sheridan 
once in a century would be folly ; and 
the dramatic writers of the present 
day, instead of vainly attempting to. 
imitate his wit, would do well to ren 
trace their steps, and look for models 
amongst the old dramatic writers, 
Not that they should parrot their lan. 
guage, but endeavour to catch some of 
the inspiration of their poetry. Itis . 
plain, that mere wit, separated from 
character, is not in itself sufficient.ta 
constitute the dramatic ; for what is 
the drama but a poetical representa» 
tion of ar life, ¢ whi be? is 
only a small portion? It is eq 
plain, that a ba transcript or ae 
delineation of peculiarities of manner 
is essentially prosaic, and, what is 
worse, in its nature transient and fa« 
ding. It is from their natural poetry, 
that the comedies of Shakespeare 


‘Fletcher will be fresh, almost as on 


their first conception, when the wit 
and slang of more modern dramatists 
will seem hard, and antiquated, and 
unprepossessing. ‘The salt of poetry 
is wanted to make the matter savoury, 
It will not keep without it. A no 
critic is filled with enthusiasm by the 
comedies of Queen Anne’s time, 
earns after the days, when belles and 
aux, in hoop-petticoats and bag- 
wigs, fluttered through the stately 
walks of St James’s Park. But he has 
probably overlooked a principal eause 
of his own feelings. He has forgotten 
that the lapse of time will confer somer 
thing of the romantic and of the 
tical upon that which originally had 
them not ; and it is this, together with 
the wit and good sense whi 
embody, that has helped to endear 
these scenes to his imagination. Th 
can be little doubt of this. Time is# 
sort of Claude Loraine glass, which 
bestows a brighter tint upon objects 
seen through it. Lord Foppington is 
not now a mere fop—a bag-wig and 
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rapier are not now merely fashionable, 
but they are something better. They 
have become picturesque by distance. 
The vulgarity of common reality is 
veiled by a haze and mist of romance, 
which envelopes and alters objects in 
ion as they are far from us. So 
ible is it to divest the represen- 
tation of departed things of this sha- 
dowing, that the spirit of the most 
ic or vulgar personage, who had 
Fred. fifty years ago, would assume 
something of the poetical. Let those 
who doubt this, read that scene in 
“ The Lover’s Progress,” in which 
the apparition of “ mine host” ap- 
and mark the effect of this most 
aay of all ghosts. 

The Honey-Moon of Tobin, and 
the Mountaineers of Colman, are de- 
cided and pleasant be pa of the 
return of the poetical comic drama. 
These two plays, though neither of 
them is written with high dramatic 

er, have continued to be popular. 
is can only be attributed to the plan 
upon which they are constructed. It 


is to be hoped, that the admirable 
terials for dramas of this 

which both English and Sco 

tory and manners afford, may be 
longer neglected. "We see every day 
the play-wrights of the minor theatres 
manufacture pleasing, nay, in a sort 
poetical, pieces out of the Novels of 
the Author of Waverley, and our co- 
mic poets sit still and do nothing, 
Yet Mr Cornwall or Mr, Milman 
just as likely to succeed in a comedy, 
ike All’s well that ends well, or 
The Merchant of Venice, as in at- 
tempting to rival Othello, or Romeo 
and Juliet ; and it would be a much 
more hopeful business for the author 
of the Nympholept to try the same 
style, than to write any more comedies 
about ‘§ Trade in the West.” Let 
men of talent once begin to turn their 
attention to the comedies, as well as to 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, and his 
contemporaries, and there will soon 
be little reason to despise the modern 
drama. 

RS D. 





MEDIOCRITY. 


Mr Euese a, ‘a 
It is maintained b ns affecting 
a superior delicacy ? taste in the ele- 
gant arts, that “none but works of 
the phone quality can possibly be to- 
lerated, by those who have a true feel- 
ing for the productions of genius.” In 
any nee of this rule, it is asserted 
* the excellence of such compo- 
sitions is of a nature that admits of no 
middle course to which a qualified 
praise might be given. They are either 
precious or worthless; if not high, 
they are low ; what is pre-eminent is 
unique and incom le: all below 
that elevated point being more or less 
tainted with error, are in a degree vi- 
tious, and therefore offensive to the 
purity of taste.” 
Thus after skimming off what those 
inaries imagine to be the cream of 
excellence, the remainder, pronounced 
unclean, is condemned im the mass, 
and rendered eminently odious, in that 
state of reprobation termed Mediocrity, 
which, by the same authority, is de- 
clared to be the opprobrium of genius, 
and “ hateful alike to gods and men.” 
There is no vandalism which can 
exceed this dogma in its most mischie- 
Vous influence upon talent ; for it mat- 
ters not whether it becomes uproduc- 


tive from the want of culture, or from 
that which is destructive of its princi- 
ple of life. Poetry suffers grievously 
under its tyranny, and if the other arts 
should sometimes escape, it is because 
their principles are less understood, 
and ignorance betrays the critic into 
occasional candour ; but when, as it 
generally happens, he makes up in 
boldness of animadversion, hi - 
ciency of skill, painting and her sisters 
experience the common fate of genius, 
which is to have nearly all their works 
declared worthy only of being hated 
or despised. : 

But what is this direful state, so 
much abhorred by critics and dreaded 
by professors? Medtocrity is common- 
ly Jefined to be “that middle point 


between the superlatively good and its 
opposite extreme, where the high re- 
lish of a so diluted, and its ef 


fects are so tened as to present no- 
thing that can be either highly appro- 
ved or harshly censured ; possessing 
neither merits that charm, nor faults 
that offend us.” -_ 

Here, it is true, we have an idea of 
Mediocrity in the abstract ; but, un- 
fortunately for the definition, works 
of genius so balanced by opposing qua- 
lities exist only in the imegination of 





the critic ; or if such a union were 
ae it is not true that, by altering 

balance, the result would be some- 
thing more estimable. It would surely 
be ridiculous to assert in plain terms, 
that the excellence of a composition 
would be improved by a mixture of 
defects ; yet it is actually on this pre- 
sumption that Mediocrity is condemn- 
ed as peculiarly offensive. We are not 
averse, it is admitted, to compound for 
a few faults to obtain higher beauties, 
but we are not therefore to believe that 
the blemishes contributed any thing 
to our admiration. 

If criticism would permit us to fol- 
low the desires of our own hearts, we 
should naturally be most pleased with 
those works which to us appeared to 
have the greatest number of agreeable 
qualities. These would be our dest ; 
and immediately below that high point 
of pre-eminence we should perceive a 
series to commence, in which its merit 
would be gradually diminished until 
it reached its lowest stage, and, judg- 
ing reasonably and fairly, our appro- 
bation would lower in the same pro- 
gressive order ; but by the sentence 
pronounced on the crime of Mediocri- 
ty, we are led to suppose that there is 
something somewhere about the mid- 
way, between the best and worst, which 
is singularly repulsive, and so much 
to be feared and shunned, that it were 
better never to adventure in the art 
than pause at that ill-fated spot. 

To detect the folly or affectation of 
this principle, we have only to compare 
it with the practice of the critic ; for 
although he pretends to shrink with 
wounded scnsibility from inferiority 
in every shape, note the history of his 
predilections, and you will find him 
successively the adorer of every shade 
of excellence, and every fashion and 
quality of art. It is therefore the mere 
prattle of idleness to say that true taste 
can approve of nothing but what is in- 
trinsically good, and comparatively 
the best, since it is evident that this 
true taste is of all things the most ac- 
commodating, and can doat upon any 
thing and every thing in its turn. The 
connoisseur tribe, in all times and 
places, forms to itself a criterion of its 
own, and lays down rules of judgment, 
which, as they refer to no established 
and permanent code, scarcely survive 
their authors ; though time is conti- 
nually brushing away the unprofitable 
Jabours in some new shape, they as 
constantly reappear. ~ 
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In fact Pre-eminence and Mi mpc 
are just whatever the existing sta 
cultivated talent may chance to deter. 
mine. The rapturous productions of 
one age are sunk into insipidity by the 
more advanced art of another, which, 
as the ever-moving wheel revolves, 
either falls by its own decay, or is ex. 
tinguished by rival splendour, more 
brilliant, but not more durable. The 
works of middle merit in the time of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo were be- 
yond all comparison higher than when 
Giotto and Cimabue were at the head 
of their profession, or afterwards, when 
the “ Raphael of the day” was pro- 
claimed in the person of the Chevalier 
Mengs. 

Carlo Maratti is usually named as 
an example of confirmed mediocrity, 
and men whose ideas of excellence are 
adjusted to a higher scale, affect to con- 
template his works with apathy or dis- 
gust. But this character of the artist 
is formed on a comparison with his 
more eminent predecessors ;—let their 
works be annihilated or forgotten, and 
those of Carlo Maratti will be disco- 
vered to possess a very large iy 20} 
tion of positive merit. Being the best, 
they would be declared by every voice 
“€ most excellent ;” in which case, there 
is no precious quality in art that would 
not be seen in the divine works of Car- 
lo Maratti ; professors would imitate, 
and connoisseursexclaim ; and it might 
be again said—as one great genius said 
of another,—that “‘ to kiss the hem of 
his cloak would abundantly satisfy even 
an ambitious man.” ; 

Although it may not be compatible 
with the dignity of criticism to balance 
the consequences of its principles with 
their truth, when the tutors of ingeni- 
ous youth set before their tyros the 
hobgoblin of Mediocrity to stimulate 
their exertions, they should consider 
whether an object so fearful might not 
rather check than encourage their ala- 
crity ; and also, when they gravely pro- 
nounce Mediocrity tobe a thing “ha 
both by gods and men,” whether they 
should not first be well assured of the 
fact ; for the cause of truth is not al- 
ways best promoted by incredible evi- 
dence. 

That men may be moved by no ade- 
quate cause to hatred or approbation 
on matters of taste, it will not be dis- 
puted ; but that the gods have the same 
sense of abhorrence for this unfortu- 
nate stage of inferiority, is not equally 
certain. If we may judge by their own 
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works, and compare them with each 
other as they appear to us, both in 
physical and inte ectual nature, where 
the same variety, the same gradations 
between beauty and deformity, be- 
tween meanness and magnificence, are 
no less apparent than in the produc- 
tions of men, it would seem that, how- 
ever immortals may feel with respect 
to what is most excellent, they can at 
least behold with complacency the nu- 
merous examples which do not reach 
that elevated point. This extraordi- 
nary delicacy, this critical squeamish- 
ness, has indeed nothing of divinity in 
it. Itis neither produced nor sanction- 
ed by the gods, ut is a creature of hu- 
man growth, partaking of human infir- 
mity ; and though believed to be the 
issue of fine taste, had ignorance and 
brutality been its parents, it could not 
have been more inimical to the welfare 
of art. If it be the effect of refinement, 
it is a plethoric symptom in the cause, 
and invieates a state of vicious excess ; 
for the taste so highly rectified is not 
improved either in delicacy or inten- 
sity of feeling. Instead of being an en- 
largement of the capacity of receiving 

leasure from the operations of genius, 
it is in reality a contraction of that be- 
nevolent provision in nature,—a power 
communicated to the mind of circum- 
scribing its own enjoyments ; whereas 
the taste which is free from this vice, 
has more ample resources, and can ex 
tract pleasure from works various in 
their degrees of merit ; equally just and 
liberal in its perceptions, it can distin- 
guish the excellence which is attained, 
and that also which was intended, and 
discovers motives of approbation both 
in the aim and in the performance. 

In truth, there are few of the pro- 
ductions of genius that rise to the ele- 
vation of the despised character in 
question, which do not contain quite 
enough to satisfy the general appetite 
for such things, and also that of the 
Majority of those who assume the di- 
rection of public taste, if they did not 
find it much more convenient to ac- 
quire a kind of importance by dispu- 
ting the claims of merit in others, than 
by a fair competition to establish their 
own. 

The arts are our legitimate offspring, 
and nature has bound us to the chil- 
dren of our love. The business of the 
critic should therefore be to strengthen 
this affection, by enabling the mind to 

ver, and appreciate liberally what 


is good in all its degrees, and not, 

an unnatural pursuit of defects, an 
habits of peevish rejection, leave it. 
with seated any other sentiment than 
that of aversion. By the fastidious cri- 
tic we are placed in the situation of 
the great Sancho, before a table bend- 
ing under a load of sumptuous viands 
prepared for his refreshment, with an 
officious doctor at his elbow directing: 
his choice of food ; and by whose im~ 
pertinent solicitude the honest gover- 
nor, with an appetite for every thing 
before him, was well nigh famished in 
the midst of what appeared to his un- 
sophisticated eye a luxurious abun< 
dance. Heavens! how different was 
that state of subdued taste and elegant 
starvation from the paradise of Camaco 
—the type of liberal criticism—where 
the same illustrious personage found 
himself surrounded by the flesh-pots 
of Egypt, and at full liberty to approve 
and enjoy ; and where, yielding to the 
generous impulse of his nature, to 
meet with equal pleasure the kind in 
tentions of those who endeavoured to 
please, he realized all that his luxuri- 
ous fancy could conceive of human fe- 
licity ! 

With this impressive example be- 
fore us, of the vigorous relish of a sim- 
ple and natural taste, we are compel~ 
led to acknowledge, (wherein we shall 
be sanctioned by the Prince of. Pro- 
verbs) that “a good appetite is better 
than a delicate taste.” By the one we 
have many sources of pleasure, by the 
other few. If the generality of men 
can be gratified by imperfect or infe~ 
rior productions in the fine arts, be~ 
cause their higher excellencies are un< 
known to them, it is better they should 
continue so, than by a superfluous re- 
finement be almost excluded from such 
enjoyments. ‘The pleasure diffused 
by that happy ignorance, gives, in its 
cheering effect, vivacity and strength 
to art, while the other operates upon 
it as a blight. An ingenious youth, 
who is certain of finding admirers in 
all the stages of his progress, will have 
every motive to proceed with vigour, 
and consequently every chance of ul- 
timate success; but if warned, that 
unless he reachesthe summit,cont’ ypt 
instead of praise will certainly be the 
only reward of his labour, he will 
shrink, at the outset, from an underta- 
king of such difficulty and hazard. 

I have now, learned sir, expended 
ali my shafts, and I hope not without 
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some effect ; but if you think the ene- 
my still on the field, seize your lance, 
T conjure you, or trusty broad-sword— 
which none can wield with more skill 
and airoitness than yourself—and at 
one mighty stroke rid us of that pesti- 
race of doctors, who, while they 

ess to regulate andainend our taste, 

ive us both of appetite and food. 

In plain English, shew the world, I 
entreat you, by arguments worthy of 
your pen, the pernicious tendency of 
that hypocritical spirit, which, forever 
correcting and improving, is itself the 
enemy of all improvement ; and which, 
chilling with an icy breath the free 
eurrent of public feeling, deprives the 
arts of genius of their best nourishment 
and most honourable reward. Confute 
by facts the too prevalent opinion, that 


Mediocrity. 


Cote, 


the refinement of public taste must 
precede the developement of talent; 
shew that genius put forth its fairest 
blossoms when men had no critics to 
direct their judgment ; and finally, 
that it never thrives in the soil whete 
taste has many cultivators :—So may we 
hope to see the candour and good senise 
of the many take their natural course, 
men of genius, though not of the 

est class, receive their due pr on 
of fame, and the public at large, relie. 
ved from the bugbear of criticism, als 
lowed to be pleased with the produc. 
tions of art, where, and whenever it 
shall be so disposed ; and also to ex- 
press that pleasure in simplicity and 
truth. 

C aANDines. 





ITALIA. 
Al Signore [' Editore. 


Sicnorz, 


Paenpo la liberta di mandarle un Sonetto da me composto allorché io stava 
per partire d’ Italia. ‘E il primo, per quanto che io sappia, che é stato com- 
posto,—o almeno, dato alla luce da un Britanno,* dal tempo felice in cui fiorl 
la Poesia Inglese e scrisse il divinissimo Milton. Egli ci ha lasciati parecchi 
Sonnetti in lingua Italiana. Forse ve ne sieno altri da altri poeti, ma adesso non 
mene ricordo. Bisogna che si scusino le imperfezioni del mio Sonnetto ; e cid 
si fara considerando che I’ impresa é assai ardua e difficile per uno Seozzese. 

Mi credera, 


Con tutto rispetto, 
Suo divotiss® servitore, 


r 


SONETTO. 


At bel soggiorno in cui sorride Amore— 
Pargoletto padron del mondo intero— 

Al bel paese del suo dolce impero 

Si volgon gli occhi miei, si volge il core. 


De’ 


i miei di rammento I’ore ;— 


S’ abbassa il ciglio, ed il mesto pensiero 
Nel Futuro si svia torbido e nero ; 
Provando del Destin tutto il rigore. 


Qui sorgon,—tra tempeste e nebbia involte,— 
+ L’eterne mura dell’ Ausonia amata, 
U’ le speranze mie lascio sepolte. 


Declina il sol :—la Natura creata 
S’ imbruna ; ¢ colla Notte ancor pit folte 
Divengon le ombre dell’ alma affannata. 


Italia, 1818. 





* Eccettuato sempre I’ ornatissimo Signore Matthias. 
> “ L’eterne mura” —cioé, le Alpi. 
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CAPTAIN PARRY 'S VOYAGE.” 


Captain Parry’s voyage has been 
far more successful than Captain Ross’s, 
and his book is proportionally more in- 
teresting and satisfactory ; both cir- 
cumstances, however, we cannot help 
thinking, in some degree attributable 
to the diversity of situation in which 
these officers have been placed. To 
this diversity, therefore, we shall beg 
to call the attention of our readers a 
moment, before proceeding to the ana- 
lysis of the work before us ; convinced, 
as we are, on the one hand, that the 
surge has already broken somewhat 
heavily on Captain Ross’s head, and 
may, for aught we know, be now again 
gathering against him ; while, on the 
other, that Captain Parry’s merits re- 
quire no bolstering up at another’s ex- 

nce, that, on the contrary, it is both 
bis wish, repeatedly implied in his 
work, and his interest, to stand upon 
his own ground only, and have ample 
justice done to his less fortunate fore- 
runner in the career of Northern Dis- 
covery. 

In that career Captain Ross was the 
first to be employed in modern times ; 
and on his appointment two several 
objects must have presented themselves 
to his mind as points of pursuit. The 
one was, to get into Baffin’s Bay at any 
rate, an object only once achieved be- 
fore, by Baffin himself, and which had 
subsequently, for a period of two hun- 
dred years, filed all the attempts, and 
there had been many, which had been 
made to compass it. The next was, to 
see what he could find when he was 
there. Now, of these, the first he most 
successfully attained ; and first and in 
safety, without the assistance of expe- 
rience or previous 7 penetrated 
that barrier of ice which seems almost 
permanently fixed in a diagonal across 
and along Davis's Straits ; in following 
his track through which, the following 


year, no fewer than fourteen Green- 
and ships, with all the skill which we 
have heard boasted of as 
their masters, were wrecked. And the 
second he thus far.accomplished ;—he 
narrowed materially the field of fur- 
ther investigation, shewed expressly 
where a on could not be, where 
possibly it might yet be found, where 
after all he certainly ought himself to 
have found it, where no difficulty or 
danger opposed the discovery, but ap- 
rently a want of sufficient interest 
in the investigation, to bear him with 
undiminished ardour through a series 
of previous disappointments toultimate 
success. 

Captain Parry’s situation when heleft 
England in 1819, was essentially dif- 
ferent from allthis. He had once alrea- 
dy penetrated the ice in Davis’ Straits, 
he felt confident, accordingly, that he 
could do it again; and the benefit 
which, in doing it, he derived from his 
past experience, he takes anearly oppor- 
tunity in his narrative of expressing 
in the termswhich will be found in the 
note. t This, therefore, was no object 
of his solicitude, it did not fill his 
mind at all, it ranked merely among 
the specialties of his undertaking. But 
besides this, when beyond this obstacle, 
he was not, like po mee Ross, adrift, 
as it were, in ° unknown sea, hs go 
a passage might equally be found in 
one place as in another; he had not 
only a specific object of pursuit, and 
that raised in his estimation by be- 
coming a first object, to say nothing of 
the additional importance it must have 
acquired from the disappointment, and 
even indignation, expressed in Eng- 
land at the previous failure in ascer- 
taining it, but also specific points on 
which to look for it. Add to all which, 
he found it at the first search, and 
tasted of none of that “ hope deferred,” 
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to have attempted a passage through so compact a body of ice, when no indication of a 
clear sea appeared beyond it.” P. 24. 
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which makes the heart sick and the 
spirits impatient, in discovery as in 
way thing else. 

The merits of the two officers in 
question must not then be too hastily 
appreciated, from their different suc- 
cess ; neither also ought their respec- 
tive books to be estimated without re- 
ference to a similar diversity in the si- 
tuation in which each was composed. 
Captain Ross knew that his conduct 
was censured by his superiors and the 
public; his tone, therefore, almost 
throughout, is apologetical, and many 
of his details are lumbering, egotisti- 
eal, and heavy. But when a man feels 
that he is like} to be defrauded of 
what is strictly his due on one point, 
he naturally swells on all ; and he 
were a harsh judge of human nature 
who would too rigidly scan the infir- 
mity. Captain Parry, on the other 
hand, returned to reap the well-earned 
rewards of suceess, with incidents to 
tell of a romantic and unusual charac- 
ter, and talents for telling them, which, 
in despite of his modest excuses about 
his edueation, it is difficult to imagine 
that he should not suspect were re- 
spectable, for, in truth, they seem to 
us first-rate. Without a care or a fear, 
therefore, he seems to have written, 
with singular facility and precision, 
whatever came in order, and to have 
thus =~ the world a volume consi- 
derably a than Captain Ross’s, yet 
replete with interest almost through- 
t. 


And in making these observations, let 
it not be supposed that we areseeking to 
make out a case for Captain Ross, and 
for this purpose are desirous of depre- 
ciating Captain Parry. The truth is, 
we know very little of either officer ; 
and if we have any prejudices at all, 
they run in the opposite direction, for 
we think very highly of Captain Parry, 
and are even to add to what we 
have said, that by his conduct through- 
out, but chiefly subsequent to the dis- 
covery of a passage through Lancaster 

» he =~ deserved the success 
which had in the first instance attend- 
ed him in making it. Perhaps indeed 
we may recur to this subject, for it is’ 
a favourite one with us. But mean- 
while, we love fair play, however it 
cut, and have an old-fashioned school 

junction, suum cuique tribuito, still 

i in our ears ; with which, how- 

ever, ing thus complied, we pro- 
ceed now to our principal task. 
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In analyzing the present work, it 
will be difficult for us to avoid some 
repetitions ; for throughout the whole 
time that these northern voyages have 
occupied public attention, we have 
been so assiduous in picking up recent 
information respecting their progress, 
for the benefit of cmreainan and so 
fortunate in obtaining it accurate and 
minute, we find ourselves now precise 
ly in the situation which deterred us 
from examining Captain Ross’s work 
when it appeared—forestalled of our 
matter out of our own mouth. Refer. 
ring, however, to our 44th Number 
for a more regular narrative than we 
shall now offer, and to the chart pub. 
lished in it for illustration, we shall 
merely connect the parts of the whole 
which seem to us the most interest. 
ing, and conclude with a brief and po- 
pular notice of the scientific results of 
this very remarkable voyage. 

The expedition arrived in Sir James 
Lancaster's Sound, or rather at the 
mouth of Barrow’s Straits, on the 30th 
July, 1819, and the recognition of the 
shore, and still more of their own foot- 
- on that shore, which had survi- 
ved the winter, and remained to tes- 
tify that that year, at least, but little 
snow had fallen, seems to have excited 
the feelings, and animated the enthu- 
siasm of the gallant little band compo- 
sing it, in no ordinary degree. i 
age was for some days exercised 

y contrary winds; but on the 3d 


August, a fresh breeze sprung up from 
the eastward, and the great discovery 
was achieved. From the 5th to the 
19th, during all which time farther 
passage to the westward was barred by 
continuous ice, they were a in 


exploring Prince Regent’s Inlet; from 
the mouth of which, on the 20th, they 
again made a start westerly along and 
through the ice, which, both now and 
the following year, they found packed 
on its western side. On the 22d the 
opened two fine channels, one n 
after the Duke of Wellington, trend- 
ing N.N.W. between Cornwallis Island 
and North Devon of the chart, and 
quite clear of ice as far as the eye 
reach, both in 1819 and 1820; the 
other nearly west, not so open, nor in 
that respect so promising, but more 
directly in the course which it was 
their object to pursue. The last ac- 
cordingly was preferred by Captain 
Parry ; and although detained almost 
a whole day at its mouth, by the 25th 
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he had reached 99° west longitude, 
almost 20° beyond Lancaster’s Sound, 
and near the longitude, as he concei- 
yed from the phenomena of variation, 
of one of the magnetic poles. Imme- 


diately about him, in this run, was posed 


thickly studded with islands, on seve- 
ral of which he landed ; and far to the 
southward were descried occasional 
of land, but whether also 
islands, or points in the adjoining con- 
tinent, it was impossible to determine. 
On the 30th, they made the S.E. point 
of Melville Island, with which they 
were destined to become afterwards 
better acquainted ; and on its southern 
shore, on the 4th September, the name 
of Bounty Cape was given to a point 
of land situate in longitude 110° W., 
latitude 74° 44° N., the first in the 
scale of parliamentary rewards for dis- 
coveries within the Arctic Circle being 
here earned. On the 6th, they an- 
chored, for the first time since =m 
England, in a bay even then calle 
the Bay of the Hecla and Griper, but 
which subsequently acquired an addi- 
tional claim to that. appellation, the 
harbour,in which they passed the win- 
ter, being a cove within it. 
Some time before this period, the 
idea had occurred to Captain Parry of 


making his way to the westward,when 
the ice was nearly close out to sea, by 
creeping along shore within the main 
body, which was generally found to 
take the ground some little way off. 


They were now obliged to adopt this 
method exclusively, and during the 
remainder of the season of 1819, a 
span, however, of only twenty more 
ys, their perils and anxieties in the 
prosecution of it were excessive, and 
their success at the same time ver 
small ; the utmost distance to whic 
they attained that year not exceedi 
forty miles from this point. ‘To ad 
to their perplexities, a party consisting 
of an officer and six men were missing, 
amid the desolation of the surrounding 
scenery, for the greater part of three 
days and nights ; the Griper, to which 
they belonged, and which seems 
throughout to have had the luck to 
get constantly a worse birth than the 
ecla, was repeatedly caught by the 
ice, and heeled over nearly to upset- 
ting ; and the young ice seemed evi- 
dently kept from forming only by the 
tempestuous state of the weather. On 
the ist, Captain Parry gave up the 
point, and returned to the Bay of the 
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Hecla and Griper to look out for win- 
ter quarters. These he was fortunate 
enough to find of excellent quality, 
and by the 26th he was snug; all 
hands, however, being previ ex- 
to severe fatigue in cutting a 
canal 4080 yards, or nearly two miles 
and a third long, through the young 
ice, NOW, on an average, seven inches 
thick, by which the ships entered Win- 
ter harbour. 

Here they lay ten whole months, a 
part of each individually of the whole | 
year ; and the five most interesting 
chapters, to the general reader, of Cap- 
tain Parry’s narrative are devoted to 
this period. We wish it were possible 
indeed to extract the spirit of the 
whole for his sake ; for really this gal- 
lant young officer loses half his fame, 
when his exertions, guided by good 
sense and good feeling, on this trying 
occasion, are not distinctly appreciated. 
But we can only select, whi we shall 
do in his own words. 

“* Having now reached the station, 
where in all probability we were des- 
tined to remain eight or nine months, 
during three of which we were not 
to see the face of the sun, my atten- 
tion was immediately and imperiously 
called to various important duties, 
many of them of a singular nature, 
such as had for the first time devolved 
on any officer in his Majesty's navy, 
and might indeed be considered of rare 
occurrence in the whole history of na- 
vigation. The security of the ships, 
and the preservation of the various 
stores, were objects of immediate con- 
cern. A regular system of good order 
and cleanliness, as most conducive to 
the health of the crews during the 
long, dark, and dreary winter, equally 
demanded my attention. 

“‘ Not a moment was lost, there- 
fore, in the commencement of our ope- 
rations. The whole of the masts were 
dismantled, except the lower ones, and 
the Hecla’s main-topmast, which was 
kept fidded for the purpose of occa- 
sionally hoisting up the electrometer 
chain, to try the effect of atmospheri- 
cal electricity. The lower yards were 
lashed fore and aft amidships, at a 
sufficient height to support the planks 
of the housing intended to be erected 
over the ships, the lower ends of 
which rested on the gunwale; and the 
whole of this frame-work was after- 
wards roofed over with a cloth com- 
posed of wadding-tilt, with which 
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waggons are usually covered. The 
boats, spars, running=rigging, and sails, 
were removed on shore, in order to 
give as much room as possible on our 
u deck, to enable the people to 

e exercise on board, whenever the 
weather should be too inclement for 

ing on shore.— 

*€ As soon as the ships were secured 
and housed over, my undivided atten- 
tion was, in the next place, directed to 
the comfort of the officers and men, 
and to the preservation of that extra- 
ordinary degree of health, which we 
had hitherto enjoyed in both ships. 
A few brief remarks on this subject by 
Mr Edwards, to whose skill and ad- 
vice, as well as humane and unremit- 
ting attention to the few sick on all 
occasions, I am much indebted, I need 
make no apology for inserting.” —We 
cannot, however, enter on this subject 
at h ; suffice it to observe, that 
Captain Parry thus omits no opportu- 
nity of bringing his officers into notice, 
thereby honouring himself as well as 
them ; and that their united exertions 
on this point were crowned with such 
success, that, of ninety-four persons 
absent eighteen months under the 
most trying circumstances, only one 
died, and he of a previously formed 
internal complaint, the particulars of 
which are given at length in corrobo- 
ration of the fact. 

The next cares were to construct an 
observatory ashore, a work of great la- 
bour, the ground having become by 
this time extremely hard and the 
cold intense, to land the instruments, 
and finally rig a temporary theatre on 
board the Hecla, in which the officers 
exhibited at intervals, throughout the 
winter, their scenic powers. The pro- 
posal to do this was Captain rit! 
and he adds, “ I was readily seconded 
in it by the officers of both ships, and 
our first performance was fixed for the 
5th November, to the great delight of 
the ship’s companies. In these amuse- 
ments, I gladly took a part myself, 
considering that an example of cheer- 

fulness, by giving a direct countenance 
to every thing that could contribute to 
it, was not the least essential part of my 
duty, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which we were placed.” 

On the 4th November, the sun de- 
seended below their horizon, not again 
to rise till the 8th of February, al- 
though visible for some days after and 
before, through the effect of refrac. 


[ June; 
tion. The weather was unfortunately 
too cloudy to admit of observations 
for determining the amount of this, at 
the then temperature of 6° ; but they 
were more successful on this head in 
spring, when the thermometer stood 
considerably lower. The following de- 
scription of occupation and 

about this time, or a little later, wil 
be perused, we think, with interest by 
all classes of readers.— 

“* The officers and quarter-masters 
were divided into four watches, which 
were regularly kept as at sea, while 
the remainder of the ships’ eom- 
panies were allowed to enjoy their 
night’s rest undisturbed. The hands 
were turned up at a quarter before six, 
and both decks were well rubbed with 
stones and warm sand before eight 
o'clock, at which time, as usual at sea; 
both officers and men went to break. 
fast. Three quarters of an hour be- 
ing allowed after breakfast for the men 
to prepare themselves for muster, we 
beat to divisions punctually at a quar- 
ter past nine, when every person on 
board attended on the quarter-deck, 
and a strict inspection of the men took 
place, as to their personal cleanliness, 
and the good condition as well as suffi- 
cient warmth of their clothing. The 
reports of the officers being made to 
me, the people were then allowed to 
walk about, or more usually to run 
round the upper deck, while I went 
down to examine the state of that be- 
low, accompanied by Lieut. Beechey, 
and Mr Edwards. The state of this 
deck may be said, indeed, to have 
constituted the chief source of our 
anxiety, and to have occupied by far 
the greater part of our attention at this 
period. Whenever any dampness ap- 
peared, or, what more frequently hap- 
—s any accumulation of ice had ta- 

en place during the preceding night, 
the necessary means were immediate- 
ly adopted for removing it; in the 
former case, usually by rubbing the 
wood with cloths, and then directing 
the warm air-pipe towards the place: 
in the latter, by scraping off the ice, 
so as to prevent its wetting the deck by 
any accidental increase of temperature. 
In this respect, the bed-places were 
particularly troublesome ; the inner 
ition, or that next the ship’s side, 

ing almost unavoidably covered 
with more or less dampness or ice, ac 
ing to the temperature of the deck 


during the preceding night. This ine’ 
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venience might to a great degree 
tae been avoided, by a apne 
uantity of fue wy Ny two goo 
res ra the lower deck, y anal ae 
the twenty four hours. But our stock 
of coals would by no means permit 
this, bearing in mind the possibility 
of our spending a second winter with- 
in the Arctic Circle ; and this comfort 
could only therefore be allowed on a 
few occasions, during the most severe 
of the winter. 

“ In the course of my examination 
of the lower deck, I had always an op- 
portunity of seeing those few men who 
were in the sick list, and of receiving 
from Mr Edwards, a report of their 

tive cases ; as also of consulting 
that gentleman as to the means of im- 
proving the warmth, ventilation, and 
comfort of the inhabited parts 
of the ship. Having performed this 
duty, we returned to the 5 deck, 
where I personally inspected the men ; 
after which, they were sent to walk 
on shore, when the weather would 
permit, till noon, when they return- 
ed on board to dinner. When the day 
was too inclement for them to take 
this exercice, they were ordered to run 
round and round the deck, keeping 
step to a tune on a barrel organ, or, 
not unfrequently, to a song of their 
own singing. Among the men, were 
a few oe did not at first quite lilge 
this systematic mode of ang exer- 
cise; but when they found that no 
plea, except that of illness, was ad- 
mitted as an excuse, they not only 
illingly and peer ny | complied, but 
made it the occasion of much humour 
and frolic among themselves. 

“ The officers who dined at two o’- 
clock, were also in the habit of occu- 
pring one or two hours in the middle 

the day in rambling on shore, even 
in our darkest period, except when a 
fresh wind and snow-drift confined 
them within the housing of the eo 
It may be well imagined that at this 
period, there was but little to be met 
with in our walks on shore, which 
could either amuse or intrest ‘3 ibe 
necessity of not exceeding the limite 
distance of one or two miles, lest a 
show-drift, which often rises very sud- 
denly, should prevent our return, add- 
ed considerably to the dull and tedi- 


ous monotony, which day after day 
presented itself. To the northward 
was the sea, covered with an unbro- 
ken surface of ice, uniform in its daz- 
dling whiteness, except that in some 
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parts a few hummocks were. seen 
thrown up, somewhat above the 

neral level ; nor did the land offer 
much greater variety, being almost 
entirely covered with snow except 
here and there a patch of bare ground 
in some exposed situation, where the 
wind had not allowed the snow to re- 
main. When viewed from the sum- 
mits of the neighbouring hills, on one 
of those calm and clear days which 
not unfrequently occurred during the 
winter, the scene was such as to in- 
duce contemplations, which had, per- 
haps, more of melancholy than of any 
other feeling. Not an object was to 
be seen, on which the eye could long 
rest with pleasure, unless when direc- 
ted to the spot where the ships lay, 
and where our little colony was plant- 
ed. The smoke which there issued 
from the several fires, affording a cer- 
tain 7 ‘s the presence of man, 
gave a partial cheerfulness to this 

of the — ct ; and the PA 28 
voices, which, during the cold wea- 
ther, could be heard at a much greater 
distance than usual, served now and 
then to break the silence which reign- 
re my ry us, a silence far ont 
rom that peaceable composure, whic 
characterizes the tet mesa of a culti- 
vated country ; it was the death-like 
stillness of the most dreary desola- 
tion, and the total absence of animated 
existence. Such, indeed, was the want 
of objects to afford relief to the eye, 
or amusement to the mind, that a 
stone of more than usual size, appear- 
ing above the snow in the direction 
in which we were going, immediately 
became a mark, on which our eyes 
were unconsciously fixed, and towards 
which we mechanically advanced. 

** Dreary as such a scene must ne- 
cessarily be, it could not, however, be 
said to be wholly wanting in interest, 
especially when associated in the mind 
with the peculiarity of our situation ; 
the object which had brought us hi- 
ther, and the hopes which the least 
sanguine among us sometimes enter- 
tained, of spending a part of our next 
winter in the more genial climate of 
the South Sea Islands. Perhaps, too, 
though none of us ventured to confess 
it, our thoughts would sometimes in- 
voluntarily wander homewards, and 
institute a comparison between the 
rugged face of nature in this desolate 
region, and the livelier aspect of the 
happy land which we had left behind 
us. 
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“ We had frequent occasion, in our 
walks on shore, to remark the decep- 
tion which takes place in estimating 
the distance and magnitude of objects, 
when viewed under an unvaried sur- 
face of snow. It was not uncommon 
for us to direct our steps towards what 
we took to be a large mass of stone, at 
the distance of half a mile from us, 
but which we were able to take up in 
our hands after one minute’s walk. 
This was more particularly the case, 
when ascending the brow of a hill, 
nor did we find that the deception be- 
came less on account of the frequenc 
with which we experienced its effects.” 
Pp. 123—125. 

On the 3d of February, the refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere again brought 
the sun in sight, not thus so soon, 
however, by a day or two, as had been 

3 nor although it very much 
distorted the outline, particularly the 
following day, did the observations 
give it above 1° 24” 04’, at the altitude 
of 20’, the thermometer at the time 
standing 38° below zero, and the ba- 
rometer at 29.96 inches. The mean 
refraction, per table, at the same alti- 
tude, and under ordinary circum- 
stances, is about 30’. From this time 
the days lengthened so rapidly, that, 
on the 7th of April, it was light enough 
at midnight to read off the thermome- 
ter with ease. A variety of optical 
and meteorological phenomena now 

their attention, particularly 

and parhelia of great beauty. 

But the weather still continued in- 
tensely cold, and although such had 
been the influence of the sun when it 
nad only one degree of meridian alti- 
tude, thermometer in the shade 
rose from 40° to 35° below zero, when 
it remained 17 hours above the hori- 
zon it still fell occasionally to 310°. 
Marks of thawing on the shore conti- 

ing rare and indistinct. 

About the middle of May, Captain 

caused the ice to be cut imme- 
ae ~ ships, — -_ ave- 

rage thickness thr out the harbour 
was determined to be between seven 
and eight feet ; and having thus got 
them “yr afloat, the housings were 
removed, and preparations made to 
take in the requisite quantity of bal- 
last, to make up for stores expended, 
and to rig them out again. On the 
24th of the same month, a few drops 
of rain fell, or were said to have fallen, 
on the Greenland master’s face, while 
walking out ; and the report was hail- 


CJune, 
ed with a satisfaction of which it jg 
easy to conceive the amount. On the 
1st of June, Captain Parry set off with 
a party of volunteers, to explore the 
interior of the island. 

The narrative of this excursion js 
not very interesting. The snow stil] 
lay for the most part thick upan the 
ground ; and although here and there 
cleared away, and a little vegetation 
commenced, the few geographical, mi. 
neralogical, and botanical observations, 
which could be made under such cir. 
cumstances, cast but a meagre interest 
over the monotonous transactions of 
such a journey. The portion of the 
whole, we readily own, which we .our- 
selves regard with most pleasure, is 
the account given of the good-hu- 
moured inventiveness of the 
who spread a blanket upon their cart 
as a sail, to lighten its drag, when the 
wind was in their favour. When cut 
ting the canal for the ships to enter 
Winter Harbour, they had had rer 
course to a similar contrivance, to as- 
sist them in floating out of the passage 
the blocks of ice cut away ; and Cap. 
tain Parry, who has the rare feliei 
not to be above laughing when he is 
amused, records both circumstances, 
and introduces the latter into one of 
those beautiful plates, with which he 
has at once embellished and illustrated 
tis work. They are little vagaries like 
these, generally promoting, always ex 
hilarating, the service in which they are 
engaged, which distinguish British sea- 
men when well treated and conducted, 
and repaying, as they always do, such 
treatment and conduct, with confi 
dence, attachment, and good humour; 
—and long, very long may they be 
thus their general characteristics! 

During the whole spring, hunting 
parties were kept constantly out, wi 
various success, musk oxen, deer, 
hares, brent-geese, (Anas bernicla), 
ptarmigan, and a few plover, const 
tuting the chief returns. These fresh 
stores were distributed with the most 
rigorous impartiality, according to re 

tions facetiously called the “Game 
ws.” Great quantities of a species of 
sorrel, (Rumez digynus, ) found in this 
country only on the summits of the 
highest mountains, were gathered in 
the immediate vicinity of the ships, 
and its use was encouraged as muchas 
possible. On the whole, as wevhave 
said, nothing could be more 
tory than the general health of all, and 
their spirits bounded to the 
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of aspeedy release from inactivity, and 
resumption of their perilous exertions. 
‘That period at last arrived. The 
latter end of July was signalized by 
daily encroachments made by the sea 
on the barrier of ice which locked up 
the mouth of the harbour, for some 
time after the outside was clear. On 
the Ist of August they started, and 
again stool to the westward. The 
t for some time was tolerably 
fair , and they got to the west end of 
Melville Island ; but deprived there 
of their painful and perilous but ne- 
ver-failing resource of creeping along 
shore, Captain Parry was soon further 
convinced, that somewhere to the 
south-west of this an immoveable ob- 
stacle must intervene, to prevent the 
dispersion of the ice in that direction. 
With that promptitude, therefore, 
which seems one of the most promi- 
nent and valuable parts of his charac- 
ter, he bore up on the 10th to the 
eastward, determined to push to the 
southward if he could find an opening. 
In this, however, he was not success- 
ful, and in his progress to the eastward 
= Barrow’s Straits on the 31st. 
ith eyes still lingering after further 
discoveries, he coasted thence to the 
southward along the west side of Baf- 
fin’s Bay, sufficiently near to come 
away with the impression that there 
are other passages into Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, besides that by Lancaster’s 
Sound; and returned home full of 
that ardour to renew his investiga- 
tions, which has since met with its 
just and only appropriate rewards, pro- 
motion in his profession and the com- 
mand of a new expedition. 

We wish that Captain Parry on his 
way back had examined Wellington 
Channel, at least till the ice was seen 
at the bottom of it ; but still, notwith- 
standing this, the only omission which 
even the most jealous eye can detect 
in the conduct of this expedition, geo- 
graphical science stands more indebted 
to it than to any other since the days 
of Vancouver and Broughton. And 
most earnestly do we wish that Mr 
Barrow, to whom so much of its suc- 
cess is owing, may yet be as successful 
in the interior of Africa, as he has thus 
at length been on the exterior of North 
America. It is now demonstrated that 
the north-east point of this continent 
is neither so far north, nor probably so 

ible as has been supposed ; and 
that the lands which have hitherto 
been considered a prolongation of it, 
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are in truth islands over against it, pla~ 
ced in an Arctic, if not a Polar Sea, for 
it is unnecessary to quarrel about mere 
names. Of the general structure and 
productions of these islands it isim 

sible but that much also should have 
been learnt on this occasion, for not a 
little may be gleaned from an attentive 
perusal even of the narrative, on those 
points. But it is very extraordinary 
that although frequent allusions are 
made throughout, to articles in the 
Appendix expressly devoted: to such 
subjects, no such articles are to be 
found there. This cannot be inad- 
vertence, it must be intended to give 
these to the public through some other 
channel ; at all events, the information 
contained in them cannot be lost. 
Meanwhile it may be observed, that 
although, according to the imens 
of minerals brought home the prece- 
ding voyage by Captain Ross, it would 
appear that the western shores of Baf~ 
fin’s Bay are chiefly of primitive forma- 
tion, and from some fragments of gra 
nite mentioned among Captain Parry’s 
collections, the neighbourhood of such 
formations may be inferred also to 
the westward ; yet beyond Lancaster 
Sound the basis is chiefly sand-stone, 
intermixed with other secondary ma- 
terials, limestone, madreporite, flints, 
feldspar, &c. Many of these were found 
to abound in fossil organic remains, 
and we have seen specimens from Mel- 
ville Island and Barrow’s Straits, of 
putrified palm, corals, and shells, all 
of which had a tropical aspect. This 
is certainly a striking fact, when it is 
recollected that they occur in a country 
where the mean temperature of the at~ 
mosphere is about zero of Fahrenheit. 
Thesandstone on both sides of Barrow’s 
Straits is stratified horizontally in a 
very peculiar manner, illustrated in 
a series of sketches by Lieutenant 
Beechy ; and in the larger islands is 
furrowed into deep ravines by the 
spring-torrents. An interesting obser- 
vation, for his own purpose, is made 
by Captain Parry with relation to these 
ravines, viz. that wherever they occur 
a small spit of shoal, or dry land, is uni- 
formly found to project into the sea, 
behind which, on either side as it hap- 
pened, he was always certain of shelter 
from the ice. In the interior, wherever 
there was a little soil and shelter, e 
brief but vigorous vegetation shewed 
itself in summer : the plants named in 
the narrative are, besides common 
grass and moss in great abundance, 
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the dwarf-willow, savifraga iti- 
folia, first seen in flower on the 2d 
June, rumex digynus, y, scurvy- 

, and draba or whetlow-grass. A 
Ce pine-tree was found buried in the 
sand near the south end of Melville 
Island, about 300 yards from the 
beach ; another smaller one on the west 
coast ; along which also several pieces 
of drift-wood were found scattered. No 
resident inhabitants were any where 
met with west of Lancaster Sound, but 
both in Byam Martin and Melville 
Island remains of Esquimaux huts 
were discovered. These consisted of 
“€ stones rudely placed in a circular or 
rather elliptical form ; were from seven 
to ten feet diameter; the broad flat 
sides of the stones standing vertically, 
and in all respects resembled those 
seen at Hare Island the preceding voy- 
age.” Except wolves, white foxes, on 
which the former from some circum- 
stances were concluded to prey, and the 
Mus Hudsonius, no animals were seen 
throughout the winter at Melville 


Island. The return of spring brought 
over from the continent musk-oxen in 
considerable droves, rein-deer, and 
hares. Only one white bear was seen 
the whole year. The catalogue of birds 


is numerous, including grouse, (ptar- 
migans, ) first appearing on the 12th 
May, plovers, brent-geese, eider and 
king-ducks, bank-swallows, ( Hirundo 
Riparia) red phalarope, the first of 
which was seen on the 2d June, boat- 
swains, (Lestris Parasiticus) ravens, 
one swan, ther with s, kitti- 
wakes, and other sea-fowl, among the 
ice. A number of shells of the Venus 
tribe was found in a ravine in Byam 
Martin Island ; and a haw] of the trawl 
off the mouth of an inlet, south of Lan- 
caster Sound, called the Clyde, brought 
up some marine insects, which are pro- 
bably quite new. Only one whale, and 
as it was supposcd, one seal, one at a 
=~ “ oa seen about Melville 
Island—a a of the neigh- 
bourhood of an aan. vs 
The vee i of magnetism is still a 
secret, but this voyage has added not 
a little to the previous stock of facts on 
this interesting subject, and has the 
merit besides of suggesting some prac- 
tical hints in its employment. It was 
originally a suggestion of the late Cap- 
tain Flinders, that it was desirable in 
all ships to have some place selected 
where the same compass should be con- 
stantly kept, and all others used on 


‘ board referred to it. The object of this 
3 
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CJune, 
is to obtain a certain quantity or rate 
of correction for the attractioa of the 
ship’s hull, applicable to all cases ing 
iven ratio to the direction of the ship's 
ead, and the intensity of the 
attraction of the earth’s pole in diffe. 
rent circumstances ; but then this ye. 
tio was to seek, and it has since been 
ascertained that it is different in diffe. 
rent ships. Numerous observations 
were however made on board the Hecla 
with a view to this object, compared 
with others on the shore and on the ica; 
and again connected with others on the 
Dip, all made at the same time ; and 
although some of the results may want 
corroboration, they are all very inte. 
resting to nautical men. First, bya 
great many experiments it was proved 
that the centre of attraction in the 
Hecla, and probably in all ships, was 
forward and amid-ships ; that aceord- 
ingly, when her head was due north or 
south, there was no deviation, but that 
this was at its maximum when the 
head was east or west. Secondly, Cap. 
tain Ross had said, “ that when 
variation was considerable, the devia- 
tion increases in no settled propor. 
tion ;” byt this appears to be a mis 
take, probably arising from his not 
using a standard compass. Captain 
Parry says, “ from the time we entered 
Lancaster Sound the sluggishness of 
the compasses, as well as the amount 
of their irregularity, produced by the 
attraction of the ship, had been found 
rapidly, but uniformly to increase ;” 
and Captain Sabine adds in the Ap- 
pendix, ‘‘ whenever it could be done, 
the variation on a particular course 
steered was ascertained by actual ob- 
servation ; but when the courses were 
many in the twenty-four hours, one 
set of azimuths with the ship’s head 
north or south to shew the true yari- 
ation, and a second set with head east 
or west to shew the maximum of dis 
turbance, were sufficient, with a very 
little practice, to enable the variation 
to be assigned for every point”— 
demonstrating that the deviation was 
not capricious. And /astly, numerous 
observations were made both with the 
dipping and horizontal needle, with s 
view to prove the theory respecting the 
intensity of magnetic attraction at dif 
ferent di , and it was found to agree 
very nearly indeed with the fact ; om 
whieh Captain Sabine adds, “ It may 
perhaps be useful to remark, 
when the ratio of the variation of. 
magnetic force to the dip shall be 
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y ascertained by iment, 
it may become a measure of difference 
in the dip far more aecurate in high 
latitudes than actual observation by 
the dipping needle.” 

Two clocks belonging to the Royal 
Society of London, and which had ori- 
ginally gone round the world with 
Captain Cook, accompanied this expe- 
dition, together with a pendulum pre- 
= by Captain Kater, similar to that 

e senployed! in his own experiments 
dlong our coast. With these in the 
former and late voyage, four sets of 
observations have been taken at dif- 
ferent high latitudes, with a view to 
determine the ellipticity of the earth, 
and their comparison with each other 
is stated by Captain Sabine, as giving 

0 1 
respectively <75,—3i3.6, S143, 3126, % 
the equatorial radius for the com~ 
pression at the poles. In the Con- 
noissance des Terns, (French Nauti- 
cal Almanack) for 1816, the mean of a 
great many previous observations of 


the same nature is stated at a for the 


. 1 
Northern Hemisphere, and =-— -for 


the Southern. And in like manner, of 
four considerable arcs, measured at 
different times in Peru, France, Lap- 
land, and India, a comparison between 


the first and second gives ae; be- 
tween the first and third, 55: be- 


tween the second and third, suet: and 


between the second and fourth, ats 


while, from the lunar motions, preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, and other as- 
tronomical data, it is computed by 


. 1 
La Place and others, variously, at =, 


sy and sy The near agreement of 
these results may perhaps be better 
appreciated by some readers, when 
they are told that the most remote of 
them do not involve a doubt even of a 
single mile, in the relative lengths of 
the polar and equatorial diameters of 
the earth. And their differences seem 
inseparable from the nature of the ob- 
servations on which they are founded, 
which are liable to be affected by a 
variety of minute circumstances, even 
the nature of the soil, and situation in 
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which they are taken, for which only 
arbitrary allowances can be made, 

The range of the thermometer du- 
ring the time the expedition was west 
of Lancaster Sound, and between 74° 
and 75° north latitude, was on board 
110°, the maximum being -+- 60°, and 
the minimum —50°. On shore, and on 
theice, theminimum was —}5°. At the 
temperature of —24°, the smoke from 
the funnels was observed scarcely at aH 
to ascend, but to escape in a horizon- 
tal direction ;* and such difficulty had 
it at this time to blend with the at- 
mosphere, it was once distinctly smelt 
in a current two miles distant from the 
ship. The amr cold here quoted rang 
not particularly disagreeable in calm 
weather ; but ditbough the thermometer 
uniformly rose with wind, even man 
degrees in a gale from the S.S.E., the 
effect produced by this agitation of the 
atmosphere was quite overpowering. 
A few individuals had their han 
frost-bitten, particularly on one occa- 
sion, when the observatory on shore 
caught fire, and was with difficulty 
saved. One sailor’s hands were then 
so thoroughly penetrated with cold, 
when they were immersed in water for 
the purpose of being thawed, a film of 
ice was formed on the surface. A fact 
which we have before seen stated on the 
authority of M.Larrey, surgeon-general 
to the French army in the Moscow cam- 
paign, respecting the influence of se- 
vere cold on the mental faculties, is 
corroborated by Captain Parry, p. 108. 
‘** They,” says he, alluding to some 
men who had been accidentally i 
sed to it, ‘ looked wild, spoke thick 
and indistinctly ; and it was — 
ble to draw from them a rati an- 
swer to any of our questions. After 
being on board for a short time, the 
mental faculties appeared gradually to 
return,” &c. The only other affection 
besides these, which was induced by 
the weather, was snow-blindness 
which on all occasions readily yielded 
to the. remedies applied. 

The mean of the barometer through- 
out the same period was 29.874 inches, 
the maximum 30.86, the minimum 
29.00. It would appear, that as a 
weather glass, this instrument is onl 
useful in medium temperatures. It 















~ * Captain Parry acquaints us in a note, that a similar observation was made at York 
Fort, Hudson’s Bay, in the year 1795, but not till the thermometer fell to —36°; and 


m pre hig at Melville Island, when the air was probably already somewhat tainted 
by ex ions, the smoke ascended perpendicularly at —380. 
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is well known that in tropical climates 
its indications are st ignore and 
‘Captain Parry remarks, that at Mel- 

e Island it rather accompanied than 
predicted changes of weather. Not- 
withstanding Captain Ross’s favour- 
able report of Adyes Sympiesometer, 
it does not appear that one accompa- 
nied this expedition. 

Similar anomalies in kind, although 
less in degree, were observed in the 
‘temperature of the sea at different 
depths, this voyage as the last. In 
Winter Harbour, at the depth of five 
fathoms, the thermometer stood at 
‘4-319, and very near the superficial 
ice at -+-28°, while in the open air it 
was at —l60; and as summer advan- 
ced in 1820, the shallow bank which 
immediately skirted the shore, could 
every where be traced by the greater 
progress of the ice towards dissolution. 
‘In Baffin’s Bay, in like manner, the 
‘temperature for the first 100 fathoms 
was generally about 30°, and lower 
down it commonly fell, as far as 27° ; 
but on one occasion, two different ex- 
periments gave 33° at 320 fathoms, 
while the first 100 stood as usual about 
30°, In high latitudes it would ap- 

jaobable, that the temperatures 
pda so much on local circumstances 
of uncertain existence and very diffi- 
cult investigation, that no theory will 
be found uniformly to apply. 

In one of our quotations we have al- 
Teatly adverted to the great distance at 
which sounds were heard in the open 
air, during the intense cold. This is 
more particularly noticed, however, in 
the following passage: ‘“‘ We have of- 
‘ten heard the people distinctly conver- 
sing, in a common tone of voice, at the 
distance of a mile ; and to-day, (11th 
February) I heard a man singing to 
himself as he walked along the beach, 
at even a greater distance than this.” 
—P. 143. This apparently singular 
effect was owing to the uniform density 
which the air maintained during the 
long night of this region; the same 

rinciple on which Humboldt, in his 
utiful Essay on the cataracts of the 
Orinoco, explains the increase of their 
noise during the night, and whose con- 
verse, in like manner, accounts for that 
. remarkable deadness of all sounds, 
which, it is said, accompanies the first 
streamings of the Sirocco, or Harmat- 
tan wind, and augments the terrors of 
an impending hurricane, or earth- 
quake. 
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The halos, with their accoiipansits 
parhelia and paraselenes, seen at 
ville Island, were, as usual in such 
latitudes, exceedingly brilliant; but, 
for the most part, they were regular, 
and not unusual in their forms. The 
Aurore Boreales were faint, gen 
seen in the south-west quarter; 
never affected either the electrometer 
or the compasses. 

Captain Parry, in the expedition 
which he is now conducting, is under- 
stood to intend to push through Hud. 
son’s or Cumberland Straits, and 
his fortune in Repulse Bay, or Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Welcome ; purposing,if 
he can find a passage in either of them, 
to draw to the westward along the 
main-land of America, and between it 
and the ice. In doing this he antici. 

ates some difficulties ; and before 
eaving England, he is said to have ex. 
r , like a wise man, his desire 
that the public should be prepared to 
hear of them. Yet we think that he 
will ultimately succeed ; and having 
attempted, in the beginning of this 
article, to rob him of the vulgar me. 
rit of his past success, which by no 
vulgar claim, however, seems to us, a8 
we have already intimated, to belong 
to Mr Barrow more than to any one, 
we are most willing to say, now at the 
conclusion of it, that our hopes of his 
future success are chiefly founded on 
himself. His plan seems an excellent 
one, it is comparatively safe, it is his 
own, and a man is never so zealous and 
clear-sighted, as when following out 
his own plans. He has now had abun- 
dant experience, his courage is un- 
questionable, and his tact in main- 
taining the discipline, health, spirits, 
unanimity, and general efficiency of 
his crews, in very trying circumsta- 
ces, is demonstrated. But more than 
all these we gather from a little anec- 
dote thrust into a corner of his narra 
tive, and which we take the liberty of 
articularizing, because its value is not 
ikely to be appreciated by the general 
reader. The Griper at one time pro- 
voked him with her bad sailing, and 
he entertained serious thoughts of re- 
moving her ship’s company, abandon- 
ing her, and proceeding on his mission 
in the Hecla alone. As it happened, 
it proved unnecessary to act on this 
idea ; and perhaps, in the particula 
case, it was somewhat hastily concel- 
ved. But it would never have been 
seriously deliberated on, unless*by 
nap 
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ap intent on his object, 
‘of wea Ben erance and 
penetrated with the spirit of 

orders, not, solicitous about their 
letter, or the responsibility under 
which they were to be attended to; 
and who, whenever the extremes of 
prudence and rashness approach each 
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and action, which may enable him to 
unite them and succeed, where equal 
or even superior talents, a little more 
fettered, might possibly succumb. 









~ Tue causes which give us pleasure 
in-visiting any particular place, are 
various, and sometimes very opposite. 
We do tiot exactly mean that P easure 
‘produced’ by association of ideas, by 
e connection or relationship of the 
scenes We are entering upon to former 
times, persons, or events, but that sa- 
tisfaction, which arises from other 
trains of thought, more immediate and 
less abstracted in their deduction. Is 
there not, for instance, in the first 
‘sight of St Peter's at Rome, apart 
from the effect produced by its stri- 
king magnificence, a delightful thrill 
of pleasure to meet with such an edi- 
fice, in such a situation? Yet, what 
affinity has St Peter’s to the temples or 
the Coliseum, or what has the dome 
of a christian church to do near the 
Columna Trajana, or the Arch of Con- 
stantine? It is manifestly out of place, 
it awakes no ideas assimilating to those 
connected with the absorbing interest 
of its city ; yet still, its effect is un- 
diminished, in communicating to the 
mind of the beholder, a throbbing 
sensation of delight. There is some- 
thing, in fact, of surprise and unex- 
pectedness, in the sudden change of 
objects, a surprise gradually converted 
intopleasure as we trace more intimate- 
y the relation between them, which 
Touses, quickens, and cheers us. A new 
vein of thought unexpectedly crosses 
and intermingles with the old one, 
and introduces with it, fresh subjects 
for contemplation, and new sources of 
entertainment. The mind cannot dwell 
Jong on any particular train of thought, 
without experiencing somewhat of ja- 
ded satiety, and therefore it is refresh- 
ed and invigorated by approaching 
some sparkling and unhoped for foun- 
tain of joy. o is not delighted to 


Meet in a place utterly barren and un- 
promising, ‘with something akin to 
his habits, and congenial to his pur- 
Suits ? We well remember one of the 
most pleasureable moments of our life, 


was in a sudden rencontre we once 
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met with in London—the remains of 
King Richard’s Chapel, in Crosby 
Court. Surrounded by warehouses, 
and counting houses, itself now con- 
verted into a packing room ; this ve- 
nerable relic of antiquity, with its 
stone stairs and Gothic window, struck 
us with a force we shall never forget. 
We seemed in a second to have slip- 
ped from modern times, to the days 
of him, at whose birth “ the owl 
shrieked, the night-crow cried, a bod- 
ing luckless time.” And the satisface 
tion we felt, was raised in proportion 
to our surprise. Such a revulsign in 
the current of our ideas always carries 
with it poignancy and relish. We lose 
the pleasure of expectation in instan- 
taneous enjoyment, which that very 
loss makes more keen. In short, to 
know what pleasure is, we ought to 
meet with the thing, which, of all 
others, we most want, in the place, 
where, of all others, we least expect to 
find it. The man, who after journey- 
ing over the desart, finds at vee 
its most arid track, a spring of ff 
water, and our great Moralist, after 
meeting in an Highland cottage with 
Gataker’s Treatise on Lots, would both 
concur in assuring us, that life has few 
greater sweetners, than the sudden 
and unannounced ion of that 
which is least expected, though most 
desir ed. 

We were led into these speculations 
by a late visit to the library, founded 
by Humphrey Cheetham, in Manches- 
ter ; a venerable and praiseworthy in- 
stitution, which is rendered more stri- 
king, by its presenting somewhat of 
the appearance of a college, amidst 
the hurry and business which are al- 
ways visible in a Jarge manufacturing 
jae ig It is victitng to pass from the 
noise and dissonance of a crowded 
street, into the comparatively still and 
silent court, of a spacious antique 
mansion, with low-browed roofs, and 
narrow windows, apparently of the 
architecture of the time of James the 
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First, where the only habitants seem 
‘to be'a little population of boys, in 
their liveries, aceording well 
with ancient domicile. To feel 
that there is such a place amidst ware- 
houses, factories, and shops, is some 
satisfaction, as it shews you are not 
completely immersed in trade and cal- 
culation, but that there is still amidst 
wool shops, and cotton rooms, a little 
zoar set apart for better things. As 
ou enter the door leading towards the 
library, from the court on the left, 
ou are struck with a spacious and 
ofty hall—whose appearance reminds 
ou of ancient feasts, and old English 
tality —which is now appropriated 

as dining room of the children, 
who are educated by the bounty of 
the founder. You proceed up a flight 
of stone stairs to the library, where the 
books are disposed in compartments, 
secured by wires from the encroach- 
ments of the profane; above and 
around which grin crocodiles, ‘‘ Har- 
pies, and Chimeras dire,” assimila- 
ting wonderfully with the other furni- 
ture of the place. If you be anxious 
to learn what these portentous things 
are, and to be made acquainted with 
the various curiosities of the place, 
_you must be content to listen “‘ auribus 
patulis,” to the dulcet modulation of 
one of the children aforesaid ; though 
we should ourselves advise a visit- 
ants, so far from employing these ju- 
venile ouidiclatins, 0 tacke use of 


‘the ge sncgg of Ulysses on enter- 
ing the place, but not exactly for the 


Dr Ferriar, 
used, we believe, to recommend the 
song of these young sirens in certain 
disorders of the velerten As you 


same reason. owever, 


along the two galleries, plentiful- 
y stored with the physic of the soul, 
‘to the reading room, you cannot but 
perceive, that their contents are not 
much similar to those of a modern 
circulating library. Dapper duodeci- 
‘Mos give place to the venerable ma- 
jesty of the folio. If you look among 
the shelves, you will find, instead of 
the Scotch novels, or Anastasius, Wa- 
, ook Tela Ignea, or the works of 
us. It is not the library of a 
modern dilitanti, but of an English 
scholar of the old school, in which, 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus, may yet 
be seen, and by them their worthy 
brother Durandus Bradwardine and 
Bonaventuro, 
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Tune, 

** De Lyra here a dreailful front ex 

And ane the groaning shelves Philos, 
bends. > : hy 

Mr Urban, the venerable father 
Magazines, here still retains his 
ftom prescription, as alone 
amongst Srcanar to enter Bony | 
society. We do not wish to dispossess 
him, but we really think that Black. 
wood should take his station by the 
Fathers. Weadmit he is buta Neotorie, 
and totally unworthy of such worship. 
ful isighPout yet surely the i 
cuous visage of ‘* Georgy Buchan” 
should, of itself, secure him admit. 
tance amongst his compeers. It con. 
stitutes a talisman, which, we are sure, 
a scholar like Mr Allen will have re. 
spect to. 

There is something very substan. 
tial in the appearance of a li 
of this description. Every thing evi- 
dently shews that its contents are more 
for use than show. No flaunting and 
gaudy-coloured bindings appear among 
the plain, brown, and quaker-like con- 
tents of its shelves. The Platonic lover 
of books, the admirer of exteriors, must 
goelsewhere for bis gratification. There 
Is too a pleasing consonancy between 
the place and its furniture. The oaken 

nels, and plain wood-work, would 
ill assort with morocco backs, and gilt 
edges, and all those outward vanities, 
which make the books of the t 
time appear like painted sepulechres, 
from the glitter without, and the emp- 
tiness within. Equality reigns amongst 
the folios and duodecimos, and has 
clad the books with the same impar- 
tiality that death has levelled the au- 
thors. Nothing interposes to weaken 
or destroy the general effect of the place. 
All within it contributes to withdraw 
us to the past. The mind is left here 
to resign itself to its own fancies with- 
out being recalled by some startling 
incongruity to the recollections of the 
present ; and for aught which strikes 
us in the rapidity of a first impression, 
we might imagine it the spot where 
Bacon was accustomed to study, and 
Raleigh delighted to muse. 

It is impossible to enter a large li- 
brary, especially when in appearance 
80 antique as the one of which we are 
now writing, without feeling an inward 
sensation of reverence, and without 
catching some sparks of noble entula- 
tion, from the mass of mind w 
scattered around you. The very dull- 


” 












yet} 
est, and least intellectual of the sons of 
earth, must be conscious of the high 
and lofty society into which he is in- 
trading ; a society which no combina- 
tion of living talent can ever hope to 
rallel. Before such a tribunal, be- 

| such agalaxy of intellect and learn- 
ing, the haughty Aristarch himself 
might have doffed without degradation 
“the hat which never vailed to human 
ide.” We feel, as we reverence the 
mighty spirits around us, that we are 
in some sort their brothers ; and the 
homage which we Py to their 

esty is itself the bond of our alli- 
ance. What spectacle besides can be 
more wonderful ? We are then where 
the human mind is displayed in its 
highest flights, and in its weakest ina- 
nity ; now in all its shades and varia- 
tions of feeling or of subtilty ; in all 
its walks through science, and the cy- 
cle of its thousand intelligences ; and 
in all its wide diffusion over the pro- 
vinces and principalities of its empire, 
calling into action, and bringing forth 
its power, like the unsheataing of wea- 
pons from their scabbards ; in its acute- 
ness, subtleizing to infinity ; in its soli- 
dit, laying foundations of induring 
and immoveable strength ; in its appre- 
hension, receiving all the stores of 
learning and knowledge ; in its pene- 
tration, pervading with a glance the 
worlds of thought and science ; in its 
profundity, diving into depths forbid- 
den, and denied to its nature ; and in 
its imagination, creating, inventing, 
and producing in measure inexhausti- 
ble and unspent ; now marching on- 
ward with proud and triumphant step, 
—now halting in its course with feeble 
tardiness—now deviatinginto byeroads 
struck out by its own admirable inge- 
nuity, yet still ever great in its extra- 
vagancies, dignified in its perversions, 
memorable in its debasement. Others 
may delightedly visit in veneration the 
tombs of authors, but to us their no- 


‘blest mausoleum appears to be in a li- 


brary where they are inshrined amongst 
a company of kindred and congenial 
souls. The one can but testify their 
mortality, but he who meets them in 
the other, will know they are immor- 
tal. Westminster Abbey can present no- 
thing so touching, yet so clevating—so 
inspiring, yet so sad, as the Bodleian. 
There we see works which have out- 
lived monuments and pyramids, still 
surviving to the glory of their authors 
in unspent and undiminished youth. 
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Others we see, for which their writers, 
the martyrs of fame, have suffered 
mental torment, and bodily macera- 
tion, and all to subsist “ like Hippo- 
crates’s patients, and Achilles’s horses 
in Homer, under naked nominations,” 
and occupy, untouched and amneeet 
ed, a corner in alibrary. Others which, 
after experiencing in their time a meed 
of rigid indifference and neglect, have 
now obtained xrnwa. a in the rolls 
of Fame ; and others the delight and 
admiration of their contemporaries, 
which now remain but to us the 
instructive lesson, that 

‘¢ When Fame’s loud trump hath blown her 

deepest blast, 
bg = loud the sound, the echo dies at 
ts 
And Glory, like the phenix midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires.” 
Many are the lofty and gratifyi 
thoughts and ecsonditiaee atta 
visit to a library will give rise to. It 
is there where the mind wakes into a 
consciousness of its own powers and 
capabilities, and burns to measure its 
strength with the heroes of literature, 
the mighty masters of science. It is 
there that the appetite for knowledge, 
which, however it may lie dormant 
a-while, can never be entirely extin- 
guished, sharpens and increases in be- 
holding the food for which it longs, 
and prepares for a full and pleasing 
enjoyment of the exhaustless banquet 
before it. It is there that the soul ex- 
pands with a consciousness of the task 
it has to overcome, and the matter it 
has to grapple with ; and rises with 
proud and confident superiority to the 
mastery of knowledge in all her cells. 
It is there that one feels a desire to shut 
out the world and its concerns, and live 
like Magiiabecchi in the Vatican, buried 
in books, to contract an intimacy with 
every one of the thousands of writers 
deposited in its shelves,—poets, ora- 
tors, historians, philosophers, and di- 
vines, and receive all their stores of 
thought and science, though but as the 
water which passes through the urns of 
the Danaides. It is there that the pain- 
ful feeling of the impossibility of sa- 
tisfying the wishes of the soul is late- 
ly and reluctantly acknowledged ; and 
it is there we should. be almost led, 
were it not for theshope of the fruition 
of our desires in a future state, to deem 
that inexplicable and unassuageable 
craving after knowledge, which _is.im- 
planted in our natures, to be given us 
13 
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but as a cruel mockery, and tantalizing 
delusion. 


But to return to our subject matter. 
From the library you pass into the 
reading-room, not, however, without 
pre to = pnw a formidable array 
of sights and monsters, more grotesque 
pe than those which appalled the 
stout heart of the Trojan prince in his 
descent to hell. There are seals and 
hairy men, ing trumpets and 
snakes, and fishes and alligators, and 
“ such small deer,” not forgetting ske- 
letons preserved in bottles, and Oliver 
Cromwell's sword. This last great ac- 
quisition, now laid up in peace, may, 
indeed, exclaim that Time has made it 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 
Yet it is considered a trophy of no 
small consequence in the place. Many 
a stare of vacant wonderment has been 
directed to it by the rustics, in their 
holiday visitations, and even the juve- 
nile stentors before alluded to, in do- 
ling out the bead-roll of their calami- 
ties, attest its high importance, by 
a proportionate exaltation of voice. 
Through a door studded with nails in 
the ancient fashion, you pass into the 
reading-room, an antique apartment, 
with oaken casements, massive chairs 
of such heaviness and contexture, as 
utterly to defy all muscular power, and 
tables of make and workmanship truly 
patriarchal, one of which you are in- 
formed by your guide, is composed of 
as many pieces as there are days in a 

ear, 365. Around are disposed dusky 
ooking portraits of eminent divines, 
who have been born in or near Man- 
chester, Whitaker, Howell, * Latimer, 
and Bradford, of the latter of whom 
the facetious Fuller saith, “ He wasa 
most holy and mortified man, who se- 
cretly in his closet would so weep for 
his sins, one would have thought he 
= never have ee a 

ing in public, he wo 

cohatinleenly plensent, one would think 
he had never wept before.” No such 
marks of celestial benignity are here 
visihle in his countenance ; he looks 
truly as grim-visaged as Herod him- 
self in the Massacre of the Innocents. 
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Over the fire-place, surmounted by 
coat of arms, is the portrait of Hw 
phrey Cheetham himself, the chari.. 
table “‘ dealer in Manchester 
dities,” as he has been called, to whose. 
beneficence this excellent institution is 
owing. Fashions and manners have 
wonderfully changed. What would 
the spruce and dapper warehousemen 
of the present day think of such an. 
apparition, were they to see him pass. 
ing down Cannon-Street ; or what 
would their masters, to hear of a Man. 
chester merchant, who exercised him. 
self in the reading of godly divines? 
He appears, indeed, a marvellous staid 
personage, somewhat like the old man 
in Terence,— 
—— Confidens, catus— 
Tristis severitas inest in vultu— 


The windows of this room are in 
unison with the rest of its structure, 
and though they do not absolutely “ex- 
clude the light,” yet there is a certain 
degree of dimness in it, which does not, 
ill agree with the dark pannels and 
beams by which it is incased and over- 
hung. At the farther end is a recess, 
which being almost windowed round, 
is rendered a little lightsomer than the 
other parts of the room. It is plea- 
sant to sit in this sequestered nook, 
the locus benedictus of this ancient 
place, and view from thence the gal- 


‘lery with its shelves of books, sinki 


by degrees into duskiness, or to wate: 

from the window the little crowd be- 
low, performing their evolutions in no 
very silent key, and to listen while the 
hour strikes on the oaken table before 
you to the chimes of the Collegiate 
Church, falling full and audible on 
the ear. Still pleasanter is it to resign 
the mind to those fantasies, which, in 
a place like this, are wont to rise and 
steal upon it with a soft but potent 
fascination—and to suffer the imagi- 
nation to raise up its visions of the 
worthies of olden time. To embody . 
and impersonate our forefathers, while 
we are tarrying in their edifice, and. 
while we are drinking “ at the pure 
wells af English undefiled,” to picture 





ve «&-* ry 


* It ig not, perhaps, generally known, that we owe the original of bottled ale to the 


who com 


the famous catechism. Thus, however, relateth one of his bi 


phers: ** Without offence, it may be remembered, that leaving a bottle of ale, when 
ing, in the grass, he found it some days afterwards no bottle but a gun, such the. 
at the opening thereof.” And this is believed (Casualty is mother of more invens: 


tions than Industry,) the origin of bottled ale in England. 
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to ourselves the worthies who stood 
‘and guarded at its fountain. ‘T’o create 
‘and call forth figures for our sport, 
like those in the Tempest, airy and 
unsubstantial, clad in ruffs and dou- 
blets, and passing by us with stiff 
‘mien and haughty stateliness ; intro- 
ducing to our eyes a succession of 
“ maskings, mummeries, entertain- 
‘ments, jubilees, tilts and tournaments, 
trophies, triumphs, and plays,” till 
we can see the whole court of Eliza- 
beth, and the great master of the 
‘dance, the graceful Sir Christopher 
Hatton, 
‘¢ Lead the brawls, 
‘While seals and maces dance before him.” 


We are transported visibly to the 
times when the Euphues and the Ar- 
cadia were the light reading of maids 
of honour, when queens harangued 
universities in Latin, and kings amu- 
sed themselves by writing of demono- 
logy and tobacco. ‘The theological 
tomes around us seem to communicate 
something of their influence to us, and 
to dip us “ five fathom deep” in the 
controversies of the times. We can 
almost join in alacrity in the crusade 


against the Beast ‘ who had filled the 


world with her abominations,” and 
sally out with bishops for our leaders, 
and a ponderous folio for our armour 
of proof. ‘The works around us natu- 
rally bring their authors before our 
eye. We can see Hooker in his quiet 
country parsonage, beholding “‘ God’s 
blessings spring out of his mother 
earth, and eating his own bread in 
peace and privacy.” We can see Sid- 
ney amongst the shades of Penshurst 
writing on poetry, with all the enthu- 
siasm of a Frets and proving, that 
“‘poesie is full of virtue, breeding de- 
lightfulness, and void of no gift that 
ought to be in the noble name of 
learning.” We can see Bacon in his 
closet, conceiving in his mighty mind 
the greatest birth of time, and unbent 
by misfortune, and undejected by dis- 
grace, illuminating philosophy “‘ with 
all the weight of matter, worth of sub- 
ject, soundness of argument, life of 
invention, and depth of judgment.” 
We can see Selden amidst bulls, bre- 
viats, antiphoners, and monkish ma- 
nus:ripts, laying up the stores of his 
vast learning, and awaiting from pos- 
af the rewards which were denied 
hitn by a prejudiced clergy. We can 

present with Burton, whilst enjoy- 
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ing the delights of voluntary solitari- 
ness, and w pyaar rh ramet ot 
betwixt wood and water; by 4 k 
side, to meditate upon some delight- 
some and pleasant subject, and hear 
him declaring in eestacy, “what an in- 
comparable delight it is so to melan- 
cholize and build castles in the air.” 
And last, though second to none of his 
contemporaries, we can be witness to 
the lonely musings of him, “ who un- 
tamed in war, and indefatigable in li- 
terature, as inexhaustible in ideas as 
exploits, after having brought a new 
world to light, wrote the history of 
the old in a prison.” 

Of all human enjoyments, the plea- 
sure of intercourse with antiquity is 
the most complete. The past is in it- 
self'a treasure. The same feeling which 
leads us back to the pleasing recollec- 
tions of infancy, carries us still further 
along the mighty waste of time. The 
intenseness of al acquaintance 
can hardly exceed that vivid reality 
which is produced by the combination 
of history and fancy. Like young 
Harry Bertram, breathing the air of 
Ellangowan, we seem in our inter- 
course with ancient times and person 
ages, to be entering upon a theatre 
known to us in some former stage of 
existence, and it dawns upon us with 
the dim, but delightful shadowiness of 
a long inte acquaintance. The 
readiness with which we array and 
furnish, with the incidents of living 
beings, the inhabitants of the silent 
grave, and the scarcely questionable 
air of life and existence, which.we can 
throw around their appearance, would 
almost induce us to believe that our 
imaginations can hardly be baseless 
and empty, and that the forms which 
are suggested by our fancy, must have 
been cast originally in the moulds of 
memory. Our knowledge, in truth, 
seems, according to the Platonic doc- 
trine, but remembranee, and our new 
impressions but ‘ the colourishing of 
old stamps, which stood pale in the 
soul before.” There is something in 
‘** hoar antiquity” itself wonderfully 
striking. Much it has of mild inter- 
est, but more of awe and sublimity. 
The alternation of light and shade by 
which it is chequered, like a plain, 
which in one part glows with the 
beams of the sun, and in another is 
darkened by an interposed cloud ; the 
rolling of the mighty current of years, 
mouldering and destroying empires 
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and citadels ; “ the dim indistinctien 
with which all things are lapt in the 
bundle of time ;” the vast distance 
which the eye aches to measure ; the 
memorable actions, achievements, per- 
sons, and places, which it has covered 
as if with a shroud; the wonderful 
intermixture it presents of savageness 
and refinement, of brutality and wis- 


dom, of atrocity and magnanimity, of 


poverty and splendour, of high aspira~ 
tion and grovelling debasement, must 
contribute to make it a nt varied, 
magnificent, and im .* Is there 
not something in the very names of 
Nimrod and Cambyses, of Babylon, 
aye, and Carthage, of Sidon and 

, of Assaracus, Herostratus, 
and Achilles, which strikes the mind 
with a sensation which no words can 
explain? Do we not feel, on seeing the 
pyramids, arches, obelisks, and monu- 
ments of other times, a something 
which is inexplicable and incommuni- 
cable, but composed, nevertheless, of 
all the noblest elements of the soul, of 
what in admiration is most fervent, in 


pity most deep, in imagination most 
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intense, in contemplation most, sys 
blime? There is a pleasure, an intel. 
lectual zest, a high and genial 
and enjoyment in such a scene, which 
once conceived, we cannot ever permit 
to be forgotten. What are the visions 
of the future to meditations so 
ced? They may interest our human 
feelings more, but can they fill, occu. 
py, and expand the mind like thoseef 
the past? The prospective creatures 
of fancy may for a while float -before 
our eyes, and dazzle us with their 
glittering hues and glowing brillianey,; 
but they all die away, decay and va- 
nish before that deeper, grander, most 
potent and efficacious spirit of imagi- 
nation, which broods over the magni- 
ficence of the past, which resides amidst 
the marble wastes of Tadmor, andthe 
** mighty nations of the dead,” which 
gives even to the future a more vivid 
lustre from its reflection, and whichis, 
in fine, that eternal and inexhaustible 
fountain, from which History catches 
her colouring, and Poetry lights her 
flaine. ' 
But we have involuntarily strayed 





* The following curious recapitulation of the events of ancient history is taken from 
Richard Carpenter’s ‘* Experience, History, and Divinitie.”’ It is very striking, and not, 
perhaps, generally known. The author was twice a protestant, and twice a papist, and 
ended, we believe, like Gibbon, with being nothing at all :—‘* This world hath binal. 


wayes a passenger ; for, it hath passed from age to age, through so many hundred 
nerations, by them, and from them to us. ‘Adam lived a while, to eat an apple, and to 
teach his posterity to sinne and to dye; and the world passed by him. Caine lived a 
while, to kill his honest brother Abel, and to bury him in the sands, as if God could not 
have found him, or the winde have discovered what was done, and afterwards to be 
haunted with frightfull apparitions ; and to be the first vagabond ; and the world passed 
by him. Noah lived a while, to see a great floud, and the whole world sinke under 
water ; to see the weary birds drop amongst the waves, and men stifled on the tops of 
trees and mountaines ; and the world passed by him. David lived a while, to be caught 
with a vaine representation, and to commit adultery ; to command murther, and after- 
wards to lament, and call himselfe sinner ; and when he had done so, the world shuffed 
him off, and passed by him. Solomon lived awhile, to sit like a man upon his royall 
throne, as it were guarded with lyons; and to love counterfeit pictures in the faces of 
women ; and while he was looking babies in their eyes, the world stole away, 

and passed by King Solomon, and all his glory. Judas lived awhile, to handle a purses 
and, as an old author writes, to kill his father, to marry his mother, to betray his master, 
and to hang himself; and the world turned round as wel as he, and passed by the tray- 
tor. The Jews lived awhile, to crucifie him who had chosen them for his onely 

out of all the world ; and quickly after the world, weary of them, passed by them and 
their common-wealth. The old Romanes lived awhile, to worship wood and stones; to 
talk a little of Iupiter, Apollo, Venus, Mercury, and to gaze upon a great statue of 
Hercules, and cry, hee was a mighty man ; and while they stood gazing and looking 
another way, the world passed by them and their great empire. The papists live awhile, 
to keepe time with dropping beads, or, rather to lose it; to cloath images, and 
them warm ; and to tell most wonderfull stories of miracles, which God never 

of, but as he foresaw, and found them in their fancies, and in the midst of a story, -be- 
fore it is made a compleat lye, the world passes by them, and turnes them into a story- 
The Jesuits live awhile, to be called religious men, and holy fathers ; to frame a, 

to be very good and godly in the out-side ; to vex and disquiet princes ; to slander 
those whom they cannot, or gaine, or recover to thcir faction ; and the world at 
finding them to be dissemblers, dissembles with them also, and looking friendly upon 
them, passes by them.” 
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If thy footsteps 
to 


the vener- 


to amuse 

with something suitable, and 

with its character. 

i things. ws 

are other places for perusing the ephe- 
meral ree of the day, circula- 
ing libraries for novels, commer- 
reoms for n rs. If these 
thy mind is 


brary of Humphrey Cheetham, without 
opening one of the “ time-honoured 
guests.” If classical learning be the 
study most gratifying to thy palate, 
take down Basil edition of Ho- 
race, with the notes of eighty commen- 
tators, and read through the commen- 
taries on the first ode, thou wilt find 
it no very easy or dispatchable matter. 
If divinity be thy — let one of 
the compendious folios of Caryl on 
Job minister to thy amusement, and 
thus conduce to thy attainment of that 
— of which Job was so eminently 
possessor. If Natural History pre- 
sent more attractions to thee than c 
sical learning or divinity, Ulysses Al- 
drovandus will find thee employment 
enough, without resorting to the later 
a NaF eer or a 
ut thy thoughts, good T, 
have a different direction, and all these 
studies be less agreeable to thee than 
the study of light reading, take with 


thee Pharamond to thy corner, or that 
edifying and moral work, Mat. Inge- 
lo’s Bentivoglio and Urania; and so 
sent intreed in thy sujet 
vi in in subject to 
leave off with What that 
deep and forcible interest which chains 
= to a book, to the delightful ua- 

ility to be enjoyed in the pel of 
works like these? There is, too, an- 
other advantage. You cannot get 
through them too soon. . How often 
do we feel, in perusing the Scotch no- 
vels, the unpleasant reflection that we 
are getting nearer and nearer the end— 
the end of our book, and the end of 
our pleasure. Here, however, the 
reader may range secure, undisturbed 
by any such unpleasant anticipations. 
ae , thou visitest 
the C am Lib as.am ie, 
cele mya nme 
snakes, skeletons, jises, and cro- 
codiles ; or if thou enterest it in the 
same manner, and for the same pur- 
poses, as thou wouldst enter a loun- 


2 pe sy or a fashionable booksel- 
er’s 


shop, then, though we will not 
wish unto thee the ass’s ears of Midas, 
or those other calamities which are 


las- mentioned by the eloquent. defender 


of , yet “ thus much curse” 
et snd thee on behalf of the 
founder, that thou mayst be confined 
amongst the productions of the Mi- 
nerva Press, and be kept on prison 
allowance till thou hast read them 
through. * 





ADVENTURE IN HAVANA. 


I nap not spent more than a fortnight 
in Havana, when I was seized with 
the yellow fever. This disease prevails 
there, to a great degree, during sum- 
mer and autumn, and makes dreadful 
ravages among foreigners of every de- 
scription. It sometimes attacks people 
very suddenly, and almost without any 
previous warning. 

.. When first taken ill, I was in a mer- 
chant’s warehouse, making inquiries 
about a vessel in which I pro go- 
ing tothe eastern extremity of the island. 
As the | was ent I —— 
wait until he came home, and. ing- 
ly seated myself on a bale of goods. I 
gradually sunk into a state of feverish 
torpidity, during which I had an indis- 
tinet conception of where I was, but 
could not rouse myself, or make any re- 

Vor. IX. 


sistance whatever. At last, I lost all 
sense of external objects. I dreamed 
that I went on board the vessel 1 had 
been inquiring about, and that we sail- 
ed down the harbour with a fair wind. 
Suddenly, from some cause or other, 
I fell overboard, and sunk to a consi- 
derable depth. When I regained the 
surface, I saw the vessel a little way 
before me, and called loudly for help, 
but she swept along, under a press of 
canvass, and no one in her seemed to 
hear, or pay the least attention to my 
cries. I looked behind me in despair, 
to discover if any boat was approach- 
ing to afford assistance, but, to my hor- 
ror, saw the whole surface of the har- 
bour covered with the floating bodies 
of dead seamen tied upon planks, The 
vessels around _~ deserted, rotten, 
2 
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and falling to pieces, and the most aw- 
ful stillness prevailed in every direc- 


Adventure in Havana. 


CFune, 


person is provided with an apartment, 
attendance, medicines, and diet; and 


tion. In my agonies I caught hold of may send for any physician he chooses, 


one of the corpses, and seated myself 
‘upon it. The limbs and muscles of the 
dead man were instantaneously relax- 
ed—he uttered.a horrible shout, burst 
the cords that tied him, and caught me 
firmly in his arms. We immediately 
began to sink, and the struggles I made 
to extricate myself from his grasp awa- 
kened me. . . 

I continued for some time in a state 
of overpowering agitation and giddi- 
ness ; and on recovering a little, per- 
ceived that there was no one in the 
‘warehouse but an old. Spaniard, to 
whom I could not explain my situa- 
tion, as he did*not understand a word 
of English. I therefore walked out, 
and endeavoured to make my way to 
the boarding-house where I lodged ; 
but my confusion was such, that in 
spite of all my efforts at recollection, I 
got bewildered, and at the same time 
so fatigued, that I was obliged to take 
refuge in a coffee-house near the church 
of St Domingo. 

Here I sat upon a bench, stun- 
ned by the rattling of billiards, and 
unheeded by the crowds of Spaniards 
that bustled around. I knew that 
I was attacked by the yellow fever, 
and I-also knew that few of my age 
or temperament ever recovered froin 
it. I was a friendless stranger in a 
foreign land. But the thoughts of 
all this did not depress me. | I felt as 
if I could die more calmly in a coun- 
try, and among a people, whose lan- 
guage I did not even understand, than 
at home, in the midst of friends and as- 
sociates. The presence of the latter 
would endearlife, and their grief would 
embitter its termination ;—but when 
every thing around was revolting, af- 
fectionless, and gloomy, the world had 
no hold upon the heart, and could be 
relinquished without regret. 

Though excessively weak, I imme- 
diately left the coffee-room, and soon 
reached my lodgings, which fortunate- 
ly were not far distant ; and from them 
I was removed, by the advice of a me- 
dical man, to a sick-house. 

The establishment which is known 
‘by this name in Havana, resembles a 
private hospital, it being intended for 
‘the accommodation of strangers and fo- 
— who are seized with the fever, 
and who have no one to tue charge of 
them during their illness. The sick 


In summer, houses of this kind are 
full of Europeans, who die very sud+ 
denly, and in great numbers. « 

One night during my convalescence, 
I was disturbed, after I had gone'to 
bed, by repeated groans and the sound. 
-of hard breathing, which proceeded 
from the chamber below mine.. I next 
heard some person walking quickly 

* backwards and forwards, and then a 
noise of a heavy body falling on the 
floor. ‘ : 

As the people of the house were in 
bed, 1 got up, that I might inquiredf 
any one wanted assistance, and went 
down to the door of the apartment, 
which was half open. On looking in, - 
I saw a man dressed in a bed-gown, 
pacing hurriedly about, and sometimes 
muttering a few words. A lamp stood 
upon the table, and when the light fell 
upon his countenance, I perceived it 
to be much flushed and agitated. 

I entered the room, saying I feared 
he was ill, and would call up a nurse 
to attend him. “ Ay, ay!” cried he, 
‘*all a damned imposition. They've 
got me here hard and fast, and don’t 
care how it goes with me—But they 
won't make much more out of me, 
that’s one comfort. Oh, sir! I'ma 
miserable man—TI want to write a let- 
ter—I want pen, ink, and paper—A 
small sheet will do.” 

**T entreat you to return to bed,” 
said I ; “ you shall have all these ar- 
ticles to-morrow morning.” — 

* To-morrow morning!” cried he 
with vehemence. ‘ You don’t know 
what you’re talking about. The doc- 
tor told me to-day—yes he did—that 
I would’nt live till then—May God 
Almighty prove him a liar !—T ve got 
into a wrong port here—Why the hell 
didn’t we all gq to the bottom last = 
age !—This is a dreadful place to die 
in——Five dollars a-day,” continued 
he, raising his voice’; ‘* What con- 
founded sharks they are !—My birth 
here an’t worth the tenth of that— 
Well, well, when I’m dead I hope my 
corpse will bring a plague upon the 
house, and infect every one that comes 
near it—May every Spaniard that 
‘meets my burial in the street drop 
down dead, and be eternally damned !— 
I was at Ramsay's funeral the other 
day—The coffin was hardly big enotigh 
to hold him—and what a burying. 

xed 
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!—The coffins are piled above 

one another, and their corners stick 
the ground—The carrion- 

crows flew about, as if they were glad 
te see us in our black clothes—I’ll be 
laid there by and bye.—Lord help 

me !—But I must write that letter.” 
Perceiving that it would be in vain 
to attempt to compose him, I went up 
to my own room, and brought down 
writing materials. “Ay, that’s right,” 
said he ; “‘ thank you. I must write 
to wife—Poor young creature, 
she’s in the Orkneys now— We could 
live there for two weeks on the money 
I'm now paying for a day’s board and 
lodging.. I will tell her that I am well, 
and coming home soon; for if she 
knew I was dying, she would break 
- her heart—T'wo three days ago, I ho- 
to have seen her again, but this 
infernal fever has taken me aback with 
a vengeance.” 

“TI suppose you are master of some 
vessel in the port,” said I— 

“No, no, not master,” returned 
he; “ my days of being master were 
over. long ago, though I once com- 
manded as nice a sea-boat as ever went 
before the wind—howsomever, that’s 
neither here nor there now. But I'll 
tell you the whole. About two years 
since, I sailed a small vessel, and own- 
ed a part of her. Our trade lay ehief- 
ly in contraband goods ; and well was 
she fitted for it, for nothing on the seas 
could keep up with her. Ay, many a 
time, when chased by a king’s cutter, 
we thought it no more than play, be- 
cause we knew we could get clear of 
her the moment we had a mind. 

“Well, one day as we were hauling 
out of aFrench port, a young man came 
alongside in a boat, and entreated hard 
to be taken on beard. Now, you know 
smugglers never like to take passen- 
gers; so I flatly refused to have any 
thing to do with him. , However, he 
told a rigmarole story about his being 
80 short of money, that if he was ob- 
liged to remain any longer in France, 
he would not have endugh to pay his 
Peosage home, and said I might land 

im in whatever British port I chose. 
Well, 1 took him on board, and we 
set sail. At first, things went plea- 
santly enough between us ; for he was 
a clever young man, and had a world 
of knowledge. I used often to talk 
to him of the Orkney Islands, of which 
Iwas a native, and always spoke of 

as partially, as every one must 
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- do, who has enjoyed ‘their ‘delightful 
climate, and wane things which 
they abundantly afford. He at last 
began to joke with me about my fond- 
ness. for my native place, which, he 
said, was only fit for the habitation of 
bears ‘and seals. Now it’s so natural 
for a man to love his country, that 
none -but a wretch would: try to put 
him out of conceit with it; and I 
should not be rised to hear even 

-one of these Spaniard say,. that this 

‘infernal hole of a town was the finest 
place in the world. 

“« Well, this young fellaw’s raillery 
went farther every day, and began to 
cut me to the heart. I often: tossed 
about in my birth fomhours together, 
thinking on his sharp jokes, and wish- 
ing to death that I had the power of 
answering them with effect, and hand- 
‘ling him as severely as he did me ; for 
he .was easy of speech, and had a cool’ 
temper ; but I was not gifted in either 
of these ways. 

‘* One day at dinner, when he was 
going on in his usualstyle, I lost patience 
altogether, and called him a liar, and 
threw my fork at his head. He turned 
as white as that sheet of paper for a 
moment, but soon recovered himself, 
and did not offer to touch me. I grew 
more and mere provoked ; for I had 
hoped that he would strike me, and-so 
give me a fair reason for closing upon 
him, and choking him, or beating his 
life out. But as I could not do this 
with any show of justice, I ordered 
him forward among the seamen, for- 
bidding him, at the same time, ever to 
enter the eabin again. 

‘«He obeyed so quietly, thatmy mind 

uite misgave me about what would be 
the end of the business ; for I knew he 
was a lad of spirit, and never would for- 
give the disgraceful insult I had put up- 
on him. That afternoon I sent im his 
trunk, and he never afterwards came 
farther aft than the main-mast. He used 
to remain below all day ; but generally 
made his appearance upon deck when 
it got dark, and sat there in dee 
thought. Often at night, when ali 
were in their births, except myself 
and the helmsman, and other two 
hands, I have observed him gazing 
stedfastly upon me for hours together. 

This behaviour would fill my mind 

with such fearful forebodings, as kept 

me from sleeping when my watch was 
over- 
** We got into port after a tolera- 
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both the yessel 
“This was a terrible blow. The own- 
monn mes saueh an of tne 
ney; but so expecting them to 
pay it, I felt convinced that they would 


Ww into jail, whenever they got 
hold of me. I had settled my wife on 


a small place in the Orkneys. Part of 


its was paid, and the remainder 
Sol non ‘sey be ; but the seizure 


of the vessel at once deprived me of 
those means of making up the sum 
that I had counted upon. It was some 
time before I quite knew the terrible- 
ness of my misfortune ; but at last it 
burst upon me like a hurricane—as- 
sailing me first in one quarter, and 
then in another. 
. ™ At night 1 wandered about the 
streets, not knowing what to do. It 
was dark, and rained, and blew hard ; 
but I did not mind the weather. In 
pessing door, where there was a light, 

saw the young man who had betray- 
ed me, walking along the opposite 
of the way. I followed him, and many 
a time could have knocked him over, 
without being seen by any one ; but 
I desisted, for I had not resolved upon 
what sort of revenge I was to take. 
Revenge I determined to have, and 
that very night too. At last he went 
along the pier—I looked round a mo- 
ment—every thing seemed quiet—I 
slipped behind him, and ed him 
over. The tide was just caning in, 
and the dashing of the sea, and the 
noise of the wind, drowned his cries, 
if he uttered any. I heard him plunge 

That 1 igh yeyey 

se t night at a mean ta- 

vern. I did not sleep. I lay in bed, 
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repenting that I had taken stich g poor. 
mig He has only been chonted, 
with water, thought I, and the like 
happens to many an honest seaman. 


** Next morning, on going to my 
’ 


had window, which looked to the 


I observed a great crowd of people ga- 


the thered round something, but could not 


see what it was for their heads, ] 
grew quite dizzy, and began to trem. 
ble all over. They soon began to move 
along the street below me. I ran back 
from the window, and then to it again, 
four or five times, impelled by a dread- 
ful curiosity, which I feared equally 
to ge to a? to, However, I 

ot a gli as they passed along, 
Fis head 0 sadly aangied 3 butt 
didn’t do that, you know. 

“I was we pate Soy - my 
only safety lay in making off as fast ag 

ible ; and I embarked that ve 

y in a sloop bound for the north of 
Scotland. We had a most baffling time 
of it, and it appeared doubly so to me, 
because I was continually thinking 
what terrible tidings I would bring to 
my wife and children, and how desti- 
tute we would all be. 

** From the sloop, I went on board 
another vessel, which carriedme to that 

t of the Orkneys, where my fami- 
y were, Notwithstanding the dark 
weight that lay upon my mind, I felt 
a pleasantness of heart, when I saw my 
native place again. It almost set mea 
erying, and I thought more of my 
country than ever, when I reflected 
upon what I had brought myself to, 
by standing up in its defence. 

‘< I soon broke the disastrous intelli- 
gence to my wife. As we were in ab- 
solute poverty, I found it necessary ta 
ask relief from my father-in-law. This 
was a trying business, for he was a 
hard tyrannical man, and had just 
married a second wife ; however, af- 
ter a deal of parleying and abuse, he 
consented to take my family into his 
own house, provided they would make 
themselves useful. As for me, he said, 
I must shift for myself. By his re- 
commendation, I soon got a birth on 
board a small vessel bound for New 
York. From that port, I sailed ina 
ship to this here Havana. A mercai- 
tile house lately offered me the charge 
of a vessel, destined for a very Un 
healthy part of the West Indies, which 
I immediately accepted, for I knew I 
could make a good voyage of it. But 
this accursed fever has moored me fast, 
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and death will soon make all things 
Now I have told you all this 
story ; I would rather the whole 
world should know it, than that I 
should die. Is there nohelp? Is there 
no power in physie >—Oh, it would be 
nothing to founder at sea !—Nothing 
com) with dying in this gloomy 
iberate way. But I must begin 
writing, only I’m afraid I'll not be 
able to make out a connected letter.’ 

“ If you insist upon writing to your 
wife,” said I, “ let me persuade you 
to tell her truly in what state you 
are.” 

“¢ Nonsense, nonsense,” cried he, 
“I’m not such a wretch. I ~— 

ou think, because I pushed a devil 
into the sea, I have no mercy about 
me atall, Revenge is sweet, you know. 
Llike to give every man his own again, 
be it good or evil; but I would not 
harm a fly, if it had not injured me. 
I don’t want to kill my wife. I dare- 
say, poor girl, her stepmother makes 
things go hard enough with her al- 
ready. I will tell her I am very well, 
and the hope of seeing me again will 
keep alive her spirits. You had bet- 
ter go away now—I'll write best alone.” 

After in vain endeavouring to per- 
suade him to defer his purpose till 
morning, I returned to my own apart- 
ment. 

My first thought, when I awakened 
next day, was about this unfortunate 
seaman, and I called up a negro man, 
who belonged to the house, and in- 
quired if he was still in life. 

“ No,” returned the negro, “ he’s 
dead—dead sure enough; I’ve just 
eome from telling them to make his 
eoffin. The coffin-makers like to see 
me—I go to them often, for white 
massas die very fast now. They die 
so soon, that my massa can’t make 
any thing of them. If they would all 
get better, and stay long like you, it 
would answer very fine.” I asked at 
what hour he died. 

* Me no know that,” answered the 
negro. ‘* Nobody was beside him ; 
but it could not be long time since, 
for I heard him fighting hard with 
death, and wished him far enough, for 
breaking my sleep. I found him quite 
stiff this morning, with a sheet of pa- 
—_ so strong in his hand, that I 

some ado to pull it out. He be bu- 

ried this afternoon ; but we rio know 

where his friends are ; so massa will 

just take him out to the grave in a 

volant alone by himself.” 
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Early next morning, the superin- 
tendant of the Roast cant into m 
room, and informed me, that a si 
gentleman below wished anxiously to 
speak with me. I immediately ac- 
companied him to the apartment of 
the stranger, who took no notice of us 
when we entered, for he had sunk in- 
to a sort of leth slumber. His 
face was deadly pale, and the s 
ness of his features indicated a - 
ing death. My attendanthaving roused 
him, and mentioned the cause of my 
visit, left us together. 

** T am informed,” said he, endea- 
youring to raise himself up in his bed, 
‘* that you are of the medical profes- 
sion, and I wish to ask one question, 
which, for the sake of a dying man, I 
conjure you to answer truly—Is the 
fever under which I now labour infec 
tious ?” 

** Assuredly not,” returned I; “ I 
never supposed it to be so.” 

** Thank God!” exclaimed he ; 
** then I shall yet enjoy a few mo- 
ments of comfort before I die. What 
a relief this information is! Poor Ma~ 
ria, you will still” ———Here he shook 
with agitation, and tears began to roll 
down his cheeks. 

“ I owe you an explanation of this 
behaviour,” said he, recovering him- 
self a little ; ““ since you have removed 
an uncertainty which has hitherto in- 
creased the disquiets of my deathbed. 
1 arrived here a few days ago, from 
Baltimore. I intended to have com- 
menced business in this town as a 
merchant, and accordingly brought 
along with me a daughter—an only 
daughter. Being attacked with the 
fever almost immediately, I was con- 
veyed to this house, for I had not pro- 
vided any place of my own. My 
daughter lives at present with an 
American lady. She has come to see 
me twice, inst my ex come 
mands ; oul F tone Sige hea been 
full of terror, lest she should have ree 
ceived infection in the course of her 
visits. But you tell me this cannot 
be ;—trusting in such an assurance, I 
will send for her—that I may see her 
again before I die.” 

** That you can do without risk,” 
said I ; “* but are you not too ready to 
yield to desponding thoughts ?” 

* No, no, no, I 

here,” returned he, laying his hand on 

his breast; “‘ I know it is—it must 
be death. Oh, that the Almighty would 
yet grant me a little time! Ido not 
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ask it for iny own sake, but for her’s. 


—’Tis hard to be denied, since there’ 


is no selfishness in my petition ;—but 
pee I’m mistaken. Oh, beware 

w you contract any ties that will 
bind your heart to this earth ;—our 
parting is severe enough without 
them.” —— 

He turned his face from me. Ina 
little time I addressed him, but recei- 
ved no reply—for he was dead. 

One afternoon, while taking my 
usual walk round the eourt, my at- 
tention was arrested by the sound of 
persons speaking in a tone of alterca- 
tion and entreaty. In a little time, 
the superintendant of the house look- 
ed from the door of one of the apart- 
ments, and asked me to come in. 

On entering, I perceived a young 
man; seated on a bed, half-dressed, 
and in the act of putting on the re- 
mainder of his clothes. He was much 
emaciated, and so weak, that he trem- 
bled excessively ; but his manner 
evinced a degree of resolution and im- 
pitience, which seemed to supply the 
place of strength. A mulatto woman 
stood looking at him with an expres- 
sion of astonishment and unconcern. 

** No person in his senses would 
think of leaving my house, when ‘in 
such a state,” said the superintendant 
to me. 

I inquired if the young man was 
not delirious. He overheard me, and 
called out fiercely, “ No, sir, I am 
not delirious—I know what I’m about, 
and am determined to do as I please. 
I have given reasons for my conduct 
already.” 

* Rather strange ones, -though,” 
said the superintendant to me.— 
“ This morning he asked how much 
he owed me for the time he had 
been in this house. When I satis- 
fied him on this point, he said he 
must go away, as he had scareely mo- 
ney enough to pay what was alread 
due ; now I’ve just been telling him” 

** Say no more,” interrupted the 
young man; “I will not contract 
debts, when I have no possible means 
of paying them. A friend of mine 
has a ship in the harbour—I will go 
on board of her, and die there.” ~ 

** Why, it’s not worth while mo- 
ving,” said the mulatto woman, “ for 
the doctor told me you could not live 
twodays. Mymaster won't mind the ex- 
pence of keeping you that time, if you 
can secure him against the charges of 
your funeral.” 
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** Peace,” cried ‘the ‘superintends 
ant; ‘* Sir, I entreat you'to remain 
here for my sake, if you will not for 
your own. The credit of this house’ 
would be injured, if any sick person 
-— ‘it before he had perfectly recover. 
ed. : 

“ T am of that opinion too,” said I 
to the young man; “‘ but you shall. 
never be under obligations you*ean- 
not cancel, while it is in my power to 
assist you. Allow me to offer my ser. 
vices in extricating you from your dif. 
ficulties.” 

The superintendant and nurse, per- 
ceiving that he had abandoned his in. 
tention of immediately removing, left 
the room, and I again asked if 1 could 
be useful to him in any way. 

“ A few days ago,” said he, “ your 
generous offers would have proved va- 
luable beyond all description ; and I 
would instantly have accepted of them. 
But now they are of no avail, unless 
they could be made the means of pur- 
chasing life. Were that granted me, 
I would soon have it in my power to 
step into the enjoyment of perfect 
happiness. But I will tell you my 
unfortunate story. 

“JT arrived in this town about 
three weeks ago, from Philadelphia, 
where I have hitherto resided. I was 
bred to the mercantile business ; butas, 
owing to the depressed state of com- 
merce that has lately existed through- 
out America, I could not procure 
either a situation, or any employ- 
ment, I spent my time in idleness; 
and at last fell in love with a young 
lady, who also became attached to 
me. We wasted away our hours in 
each others company, without ever 
thinking scriously of the future. When 
my destitute state happened to force 
itself upon my mind, | smothered the 
recollection of it, by building castles 
in the air, and trying to believe that 
some piece of good fortune awaited 
me. 

“© However, I was eventually rou- 
sed to exertion, by the death of my 
dear one’s mother. In consequence of 
this event, she was obliged to leave 
Philadelphia, and reside with a rich 
brother, who lived in the country. 
We had no longer any opportunity of . 
seeing each other ; and the distress I 
suffered on this account, and the 
thoughts of the misery which my su- 
pineness would be the means of inflict- 
ing upon her, made me determine to 
push my fortune somewhere abroad. 
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‘As I understood sonic. Spanish, and 
could procure a few letters of recom- 
mendation to persons in Havana, I 
soon decided upon coming here. 

«¢ Whenever I arrived, I hastened to 
call upon those people to whom I had 
introductions. ‘They received me po- 
litely enough, and promised to forward 
my views as much as possible, at the 
same time encouraging me with flat- 
tering hopes. My finances were low 
when I reached this city, and the bril- 
liant prospects in which I foolishly in- 
dulged, did not tend to make me eco- 
nomical. At last, I began to perceive 
the necessity of limiting my expences, 
and retired to obscure lodgings, where 
1 lived in the narrowest manner pos- 
sible. 

** T had made several agreeable ac- 
quaintances, though the suspense and 
anxiety I suffered, made me indiffer- 
ent about having much intercourse 
with them. However, there was a 
young Spaniard, for whom I felt a 
particular regard. One evening, he 
called at my rooms, and requested me 
to accompany him to his aunt’s, that 
he might introduce me to some of his 
countrywomen. We went and took 
coffee with the ladies, and it being a 
festival of the church, it was agreed 
that we should go to the public ball, 
that takes place on such occasions. 

“It was late when we left the ball- 
room, and my friend and I accom- 
panied the ladies home. Contrary to 
my expectation, they requested us to 
enter the house, and pressed the mat- 
ter so.strongly that we complied. We 
had not sat long, when cards were 
pee ; but I took alarm at this, 

ing well aware of the expertness of 
the Spaniards in playing games of 
chance, and of my own inability to 
cope with them, on account of my 
imperfect acquaintance with their lan- 
guage. I therefore protested against 
remaining any longer, but without 
avail, for my friend and the ladies op- 
every thing I said. I would 

ve departed notwithstanding all 
this, but I did not know the way 
home, and feared to risk my life by 
wandering alone through the streets of 
Havana at midnight. 

“We accordingly sat down to cards, 
and I lost so fast that I began to have 
suspicions of unfair play. I was soon 
stripped of all the money I had about 
me, but my friend offered to be secu- 
nity for whatever the ladies should win 
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from me. When I had tost to a large 
amount, we rose and téok leave, but 
not before some warm words that pass- 
ed between us, made mé give him, in 
disdain, a promissory note for the sum 
I had borrowed. 

‘* Next morning, my reflections were 
not of the most agreeable kind, for my 
finances could ill support the encroach« 
ments which the preceding night’s play 
had made upon them. After breakdase, 
I went to the coffee-house, and ‘there 
met a gentleman whom I had seen at 
the ball. He inquired in a very signi- 
ficant manner for. the ladies I:had es- 
corted there. On my requesting an 
explanation, he informed me that they 
were women of no reputation, and that 
the young Spaniard, whom I called 
my triend, was employed by them to 
entrap strangers, and bring his dupes 
to their house, that they might have 
an opportunity of cheating them at 
cards, or obtaining money from them 
in a more licentious way. 

‘* This information wounded my 
pride as deeply as my losses at cards had 
drained my purse ; and I could not but 
bitterly repent that I had given a pro- 
missory note to one who so little de- 
served my confidence. However, as 
things could not be retrieved, I endea- 
voured to forget my misfortunes, and 
went to the post-office to inquire if 
there were any letter for me. I got 
one, which I knew from the super- 
scription to be from my beloved. She 
informed me, that her brother having 
died suddenly, had left her thirty 
thousand rt odin and concluded by 
requesting, that I would return. to 
Philadelphia immediately, as her for- 
tune and herself were now at my dis~ 


posal. 

“* The perusal of this letter made me 
tremble with joy. Every thing around | 
me seemed delightful, and I even be- 
gan to. regard, with some degree of 
complacency, my perfidious compa- 
nion, and his female associates. Ha- 
ving learned from the coffee-house 
books that a vessel had just cleared 
out for New York, I immediatel 


-went on board of her, and agreed wi 


the captain for a passage, which was 
to cost me nearly the whole sum I had 
in my possession. 
‘On my return home, after having 
made these arrangements, I suddenly 
recollected that the young Spaniard 
had a bill upon me for such an amount, 
that, if I paid him, it would be im- 
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ible for me to go to New York. 
The agonies I felt, on recalling this 
circumstance, were by a se- 
vere struggle between love and honour. 
If I _ ey without yaar 
ing my debt, my unprincipled asso- 
> 4 ould proclaim cob prove me a 
villain and a fugitive ; but if I remain- 
ed and answ his demands, I would 
not have it in my power to sail for the 
United States, until I received remit- 
tances from my friends there ; and I 
knew that I could honourably dis- 
oe bond I had given, by send- 
i — sum when I reached Phi- 
“ You may easily suppose how this 
conflict caiak: I cual on board the 
vessel, which was to sail that after- 
noon, and endeavoured to find a jus- 
tification of my conduct, in the reflec- 
tion, that almost no n in similar 
circumstances would have acted other- 
wise. The thoughts of the happiness 
that — had —_ in 
Sout the hours t were to 
elapse re we set sail. At last, to 
my great joy, the seamen began to 
heave up the anchor. I sat in the ca- 
bin, counting the turns of the wind- 


lass, and inhaling with delight the fa- 


vourable breeze that blew h the 


ws. 

“ In the midst of all this, the cap- 
tain called me upon deck. When I 
got there, I saw the custom-house 

t lying alongside, and the har- 
bour-master, who stood in her, im- 
mediately demanded my passport.—I 
attempted to answer, but my alarm 
was such, that I could not speak. He 
then addressed me in English, and I 
60 ye poe myself as to tell him, 
that I had no passport, being ignorant 
that such a thing was - “You 
must return ashore then,” said he, “ I 
must do my duty.” I pleaded against 
this, but it was all in vain. He pro- 
bably considered my agitation and dis- 
tress as proofs of guilt and terror, and 
the in himself seemed anxious to 

of me. My trunks being low- 
ered into the boat, I was obliged to 
follow, and the harbour-master order- 
ed his men to row to the wharf. 

** On reaching it, we found a crowd 
of am pa talking together, and among 
them I recognized the young a 
He was telling the others, in Spanish, 
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what a villain I was, and how I had 
attempted to run away without 

my debts. As the hecbour-auasnartial 
no accusation against me, he 
bade his men put my trunks on the 
wharf, and went away. When my 
treacherous associate perceived this, 
he advanced towards me, and after 
using some very insulting language, 
demanded payment of his" note. My 
feelings were at that time too deep to 
shew themselves externally. I opened 
my portmanteau, and counted ont the 
sum into his hands, and having call. 
ed a volanto, drove to the i 
which I had formerly occupied. 

** At first, the violence of my resent. 
ment against the author of my cala- 
mities in some degree prevented the 
invasions of grief; and the cruel ex- 
posure of my conduct, which he had 
made to persons who were ignorant of 
my peculiar situation, and who would 
of course put the worst constructions 
upon every thing, stung me even more 
than the disappointment I had suffered, 

** Next morning I made inquiry at 
the me pope — at pa other 
places, if any vessel was soon expect- 
ed to sail for the United States, and 
learned that there would be one in less 
than a week. My next business was 
to raise money to pay my passage. I 
tried various plans without success, 
till at last, overcome with fatigue and 
misery, I fell sick, and having no one 
to attend me at my lodgings, was con- 
veyed to this house of disease. I am 
aware, that death will soon put a pe- 
riod to my agonizing regrets, but 
may well suppose, that I am little 
prepared to meet it; for the happi- 
ness, which the fatal incidents just 
related have bereft me of, appears to 
grow more an? more desirable as life 
ebbs away, and I would prefer the 
possession of her, whom I shall never 
see again, to an assurance that I should 
henceforth abide in the company of 
blessed angels.” 

My health being now re-establish- 
ed, I left the sick-house the following 
day. However, previous to my 
parture, I was informed of the death 
of this young American, and could not 
but refiect, with gratitude, upon my 
preservation from the fatal effects of 2 
pestilence, which daily made so many 
persons its victims. 
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ON HAKEWILL’S APOLOGY. 


Twat the world is in its dotage, we 
are told by that respectable son of 
Autolycus, the poy A old philoso- 
pher in the Vicar’ of akefield, and 
an axiom proceeding from such autho- 
rity, one would think, could hardly be 
destitute of foundation. Yet, with all 
due deference to that excellent charac- 
ter, we must say we are rather unwil- 
ing to believe it, and so we suppose 
ill all those be who have been in the 
habit of constantly reading our Maga- 
zine. We might indeed say, and we 
should say, were we not restrained b 
our invincible modesty, that our wor 
itself presents an incontestible proof, 
that the world is as wise, and as witty, 
and as learned, and as poetical, as ever 
its annals exhibit it. If it have, like 
other bodies, and we believe this is 
the most likely state of the law, felt 
in its tithe the infirmities of old age, it 
jnow, however, marvellously recruit- 
; and, like AZsop, after the decre- 
pitude of dotage, has attained a magi- 
‘al rejuvenescence. It has now cer- 
tainly all the frolicsome mirth and 
animal spirits of youth ; it has cast its 
slough, and a second spring is gladden- 
ing and inspiriting literature. Poetry 
has received a new impulse ; another 
America has been discovered, and add- 
ed to its dominions; and the genius 
of the drama is now rousing itself like 
agiant from its slumber. Not a year 
passes without bringing with it new 
novels from the incomparable pen of 
the Author of Waverley, whose in- 
vention seems as inexhaustible as na- 
ture itself. Such is the ardour of in- 
quiry, that nothing can daunt or dis- 
spirit it ; and we may expect in a few 
years to be as well acquainted with the 
Aretic Regions, as we now are with 
the road from Edinburgh to Glasgow. 
Nor is this all. The great idol of the 
Whigs, the Edinburgh Review, has at 
length been cast from its base, like 
Belial and Ashtaroth, the gods of the 
Gentiles, before the Might of Truth, 
and of Christopher North. Education 
is dispelling everywhere the mists of 
ignorance ; and the Bible Society and 
Blackwood’s Magazine are going about 
hand in hand civilizing and Christiani- 
mng nations. We are every day ex- 
emplifying the doctrine of perfectibi- 
lity ame where further ad- 
on. IX. 


vance was thought impossible. Consi- 
der, for instance, our own publications, 
and ab hoc disce omnia. Who did not 
believe it, even in its very infancy, as 
having attained to perfection, as being 
the best possible ine in this best 
of all possible wari bevend which 
progression or improvement could not 
go? Who did not feel convinced, that 
the Star of Blackwood had reached its 
zenith, and must of necessity for the 
future wane and decline? And yet 
how agreeably, delightfully, and en- 
chantingly, have all such expectations 
been disappointed. We appeal to thy 
own good sense and quel’ huntéen, 
gentle reader, whether thou hast not 
been astonished, and, in fact, we have 
been astonished ourselves, at the still 
increasing lustre of the dazzling “‘ Star 
of Edina.” Like Aladdin in the cave, 
who found the contents of each apart- 
ment to be succeeded by others more 
precious in the next, silver, gold, and 
jewels, in interminable progression, 
thou hast discovered in our Magazine 
acontinual source of heightening trans- 
port and admiration. Each new Num- 
ber has eclipsed the former, and rises 
above its predecessors, like the steps 
in Jacob’s vadder, till the world has at 
length set it down as an acknowledged 
axiom, that Blackwood’s Magazine 
must of necessity for ever improve ; 
and is so satisfied with t to this 
peist, that, should that far-famed pub- 

ication, (which of course it never can 
do,) ever deteriorate, we are confident 
that the public would shut their eyes 
to the conviction. Such is the fate of 
our work, and what will be the end, 
God only knows. From this instance, 
though questionless in an inferior de- 
gree, the gradual improvement and 
progression in all other departments 
and sciences may be judged of. In 
fact, with the exceptions of the Scots- 
man, which, like a dead pool, offensive 
at once to the eyes and the nostrils, 
eternally stagnates, and of the Edin- 
burgh Review, which improves the 
wrong way,—Hibernicé, grows down- 
ward,—and has now become as dull 
and stupid as “ my J -veapon ys El we 
scarcely know any thing not improva- 
ble, or likely to improve. The reader 
will at once ask, Who is this great 
master that hath done these things, 
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that hath infused this spirit of new 
life and vigour through all the intel- 
lectual world ; that has communicated 
new impulses to science, mind, and 
matter, and sown the seeds from which 
the harvest now is rising; that has 
given to the exhausted and plough- 
worn fields of literature, like the in- 
cursions of the Nile, new powers, 
richness, and fecundity, and thrown 
out lights which have guided so many 
discoverers on their way? Laudable 
curiosity ought to be gratified, and as 
we apprehend few besides ourselves 
are in possession of the secret, we will 
tell him. This new Medea—this 
mighty Magician—let him give due 
credit to our generosity—was no other 
than Constable’s Magazine! 

After having made this exhibition 
of our candour, by bringing modesty 
into notice a thing we always delight 
in, we will now address ourselves to 
the matter in hand. The work which 
we purpose to introduce to our read- 
ers, by the few extracts which follow, 
is entitled “‘ An Apologie of the Power 
and Providence of God in the Govern- 
ment of the World, or an Examination 
and Censure of the common Errour 
touching Nature’s perpetual Decay ; 
by George Hakewill. Lond. 1627, 
folio.” It is written, as the title shews, 
to confute the principle of the world’s 
decay, and is one of the most elaborate 
works of a most elaborate time. The 
extent of the ground which the author 
passes over, his arguments embracing 
not only the decay in the elemental 
matter, but also in manners and mind, 
and the industry and impartiality he 
exhibits, are truly extraordinary and 
uncommon. ‘The time he lived in 
was not one for superficial disquisitions 
or flimsy treatises. He who then took 
a subject in hand, took up the matter 
in good earnest ; and whatever might 
be his success in his examination, the 
reader might be sure that it would 
not be unconcocted for want of consi- 
deration, or unsubstantial for want of 
learning. To this is owing that satis- 
fying effect, that appearance of solidi- 
ty, which is remarkable in the works 
of Hakewill and his contemporaries ; 
and though much of their materials 
may at the present time appear unne- 
cessary and useless, and much of their 
argument, by the improvementsof their 
successors, or the changes in subjects 
of disquisition, may have been falsified, 
or be no longer interesting, yet it is 
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impossible not to respect them as mo. 
numents of zeal, assiduity, and know. 
ledge, which modern writers have had 
the sense to make use of, if not the ge. 
nerosity to praise. 

The present work is one of the most 
readable of its class; and those of 
our readers, who were before unac. 
quainted with it, will, we are sure, 
owe us thanks for the introduction, 
It is unnecessary, and perhaps would 
not be interesting, to give a minute 
and particular account of the con. 
tents of so elaborate a work. It is 
divided into four books; the first 
treats of the hn en aa Decay in 
general, together with some 
tives thereunto.” The pat e the 
** Decay in the Heavens and Elemen- 
tary Bodies.” The third and fourth, 
of the “ Decay in the Age, Stature, 
Mind, Manners, and Virtue of Man. 
kind.” The author dedicates his work 
** To his amiable Mother, the famous 
and flourishing Universitie of Oxford,” 
and observes, ‘‘ Were I destitute of 
all other arguments to ao that the 
world doth not universally and perpe- 
tually decline, this one might fully 
suffice for all, that thou, my venerable 
mother, though thou wax old in regard 
of years, yet in this latter age, in re- 
gard of strength and beauty, waxeth 
young againe ;” and that “ so far art 
thou from withering and wrinkles, 
that thou art rather become fairer and 
fresher, and, in these times, no less 
happy than heretofore.” Before he 
enters upon his subject, he considers 
it necessary to prove, that, taking the 
world’s supposed decay as a aay 
of general belief, there are many other 
opinions equally current with the mul. 
titude, “‘ which have been by others 


manifestly convinced, or at least were 
justly suspected of falsehood.” This 
he does to the length of several 
enough certainly to demonstrate 

he is by no means a man who takes 


things for granted. He then endea- 
vours to shew, how discouraging to 
“ virtuous endeavours,” is the opinion 
of the inequality of modern power. 
The following passage will serve as 4 
specimen of his style. 


<‘ When our ancestors are painted forth 
as gyants, not onely in stature and strength, 
but in wit and vertue, though the acts wee 
find recorded of them, please vs marveil- 
ous well, yet wee durst not venture, oF 90 
much as once thinke vpon the matching of 
them, because we are taught and made to 
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peleeue, that wee forsooth are but as pig- 
mies, and dwarfes in regard of them ; and 
that it were as possible to fit a child’s shooe 
to Hercules foote, as for vs any way to 
come neere them, or to trace their stepps, 
possunt, quia posse videntur. They can, 
because they seeme they can. 

‘ Certainely the force of imagination is 
wonderfull, either to beget in vs an abilitie 
for the doing of that which we apprehend 
we can do, or a disability for the not doing 
of that which we conceiue we cannot do: 
which was the reason that the wisards and 
oracles of the Gentiles being consulted, 
they ever returned either an hopefull an- 
swer, or an ambiguous, such as by a fa- 
vourable construction, might either include 
or at leastwise not vtterly exclude hope. 
Agesilaus (as I remember) clapping his 
hand vpon the altar, and taking it off 
againe, by a cunning divice shewed to his 
souldiers, victory stamped vpon it, where- 
by they were so encouraged, and grew so 
confident, that, beyond all expectation, they 
indeed effected that wherof by this sleight 
they were formerly assured. Prognostica- 
tions and prophesies often helpe to further 
that which they foretell, and to make men 
such as they beare them in hand they shall 
be; nay, by an vnavoydable destinie must 
bee. Francis, Marquesse of Saluzze, yeeldes 
vs a memorable example in this kind, who 
being lieutenant-generall to Francis the first 
king of France, over all his forces which 


hee then had beyond the mountaines in 
Italy, a man highly favoured in all the 
y 


court, and infinitly obliged to the king for 
his marquesite, which his brother had for- 
feited, suffered himselfe to be so farr afright- 
So —— as it hath since been ma- 
i proued, by prognostications, (which 
then Seren i were giuen out 
to the advantage of the Emperour Charles 
theFifth, and tothe prejudice of the French,) 
that hauing no occasion offered, yea his 
owne affections contradicting the same, hee 
first began ‘in secret to complaine to his 
private friends of the inevitable miseries 
which he foresawprepared bythe fates against 
the crowne of France. And within a while 
after (this impression still working into him) 
he most ynkindly revolted from his master, 
and became a turne-coate to the emperour’s 
side, to the astonishment of all men, his 
owne greate disgrace, and the no lesse dis- 
advantage to the French enterprize; on 
the other side I doubt not but that the pro- 
ies of Sauanarola, as much assisted 
Charles the Eight to the Conquest of Na- 
which he performed so speedily and 
y, as he seemed rather with chalke 
to marke out his lodgings, then with his 
sword to winne them.” 

After proving that no decay has 
taken place in the heavens and ele- 
mentary bodies, or in the earth or its 
productions, he proceeds to examine 
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the inferiority of the moderns, in re- 
gard of strength and stature, to the 
mighty men of old, and adduces, 
amongst other arguments to the con- 


‘trary, the following relations from 


Camerarius. 


*¢ Francis the first, King of France, who 
reigned about an hundred years since, being 
desirous to know the truth of those things, 
which were commonly spread touching the 
strength and stature of Rouland, nephew 
of Charlemaine, caused his sepulchire to be 
opened, wherein his bones and bow were 
found rotten, but his armour sound, though 
couered with rust, which the king com- 
maunding to bee scoured off, and putting 
it vpon his owne body, found it so fit for 
him, as thereby it appeared that Rouland 
exceeded him little in bignesse and stature 
of bodie, though himselfe were not exces- 
siue tall or bigge.” 


In a curious chapter on ‘ the sun- 
dry fabulous formations of the bones 
of giant-like bodies digged up or found 
in caves,” he gives us the following 
stories from different authors :— 


“¢ Our Malmesburiensis likewise in his 
second booke and ,thirteenth chapter de 
gestis Rerum Anglorum mentioneth the 
same, story shall I call it, or fable, telling 
vs, that in the yeare of grace 1042, and in 
the reigne of S. Edward, the body of Pal- 
las the sonne of Euander, of whom Virgill 
speakes, Rome repertum est illibatum in- 
genti stupore omnium quod tot secula in- 
corruptionem sui superavit, was found at 
Rome intire and sound, to the great asto- 
nishment of all men, that by the space of 
so many ages it had triumphed ouer cor- 
ruption ; and farther to confirme the trueth 
thereof, he assures vs, that the gaping 
widenesse of the wound which Turnus 
made in the midst of his breast, was found 
by measure to be foure foote and an halfe, 
a large wound, and the weapon which 
made it, we cannot but conceiue as large 5 
and by the appearance of it at full, not 
onely the bones and skinne and sinewées, 
but the flesh to remaine incorrupt ; a mat- 
ter altogether incredible. Besides, he sets 
vs downe his epitath found at the same 
time, 

Filius Evandri Pallans quem lancea Turni 

Militis occidit more suo iacet hic, 
Which himselfe knowes not well how to 
giue credit too, guod non tunc crediderim 
factumy (sayth he,) which I cannot beleeue 
was then made, but by Ennius, or some 
other of latter ages: But I proceede. 

‘+ Herodotus in his first booke tels vs, 
that the body of Orestes being taken up, 
was found to be seaven cubits ; but Gellius 
is bold to bestow vpon him for his labour 
the title of Homo Fabulator, a fo of 
fables, rather inclining to the opinion of 
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Varro, who held the vtmost period of a 
man’s growth to be seaven foote. What 
would he then haue said to the body of 
Oryon, which Pliny makes forty-six cubits, 
or of Macrosyris, which Trallianus makes 
an hundred cubits, or of that body disco- 
uered in a vast caue neere Drepanum in 
Sicilie, three of whose teeth, if we may be- 
leeue Boccace, weighed an hundred ounces, 
and the leadde of his staffe, a thousand and 
fiue hundred pounds. And the body it 
selfe, by the proportion of some of the bones, 
was estimated to no lesse¢han two hundred 
cubits, which makes three hundred feete, 
somewhat, I thinke, beyond Paul’s steeple. 
The more I wonder at S. Augustin, who 
confidently assures vs, that himselfe with 
others being on the sea-shore at Vtica, he 
there saw a mans iaw-tooth so bigge, that 
being cut into small peeces, it would haue 
made an hundred such as the men liuing 
in his age commonly had, by which com- 
putation the body it selfe must likewise in 
reason haue exceeded the bodies of his age 
an hundred times ; so that being compared 
with a body of six foote, and exceeding it 
one hundred times, it will be found six 
hundred foote high, which is the just dou- 
ble to Boccace his gyant.”’ 


Afterattempting on different grounds 
to account for these extraordinary ap- 
nces, he resolves the problem in 

e true spirit of his age. 

‘¢ But that which I rather choose to in- 
sist vpon, is, that the bodies of such men 
were begotten by devills, who that they haue 
had carnall familiarity with women, is the 
consent of all antiquity. And that the births 
of such monstrous mixtures must needes be 
monstrous, Tostatus truely observeth: 7'a- 
libus conceptibus robustissimi homines et 
procerissimi nasci solent, ‘of such concep- 
tions are wont to be borne the strongest and 
tallest of men:’ And Vallesius hauing given 
the reason heereof at large, (which, for 
feare of offending chast eares, I list not 
heere to repeate) at last concludes, Robusti 
ergo et grandes vt nascerentur, poterant 
ite demones procurare ; Thus then the 
devills might procure that mighty huge 
gyants should be borne, whose both opinion 
and reasons heerein are both approued and 
farther proued by Delrio in his Magicall 

uisitions. 


The euidence will 
wen hater appeare, if wee consider, that 
where God was least known and the devill 


most powerfully reigned, there these im- 
pure acts were most frequently practised, 
which is the reason, as I conceiue, that 
among the Hebrewes, the chosen people of 
God, wee reade of no such matter: nay 
those gyants we find mentioned in holy 
writ were for the most part of other na- 
tions. But since the incarnation of the 
Sonne of God our blessed Saviour, who 
eame to dissolue the workes of the cevill, 








the delusions of these spirits haue vanish: 
ed as a mist before the sun ; though their 
kingdome be not at an end, yet is their 


malice much restrained and their power - 


abated.” 


Amongst the instances of moderns 
who have equalled the ancients in 
strength, if modern he can be called, 
our author tells us, 


‘¢ Was the gyant nother, borne in Tur. 
gaw, a village in Sweuia, who bore armes 
vnder Charlemaigne ; he felled men as one 
would mow hay, and sometimes broached 
a great number of them vpon his pike, and 
so carried them all vpon his shoulder, as 
one would carry little birds spitted vpon a 
sticke.”” 

This was a man of power indeed, 
The Ogres of our infancy would hard. 
ly be more formidable. For our own 
part, we hope to see no such manifest. 
ations of modern strength. 

Our author next examines the 
tended superiority of the ancients in 
arts and sciences. He gives us the 
following specimens of the barbarism 
of the middle ages. 


‘¢ Tt appeares, by the rescript of Pope 
Zacharie to Boniface, a German bishop, 
that a priest in those parts baptized in this 
forme, Baptizo te in nomine Patria, et 
Filia, et Spiritua Sancta ; and by Eras- 
mus, that some divines in his time would 
take vpon them to prooue, that heretiques 
were to be put to death, because the apostle 
saith, Hercticum hominem devita, which 
it seemes they vnderstood as if he had 
said de vita tolle. I haue somewhere read, 
that two fryars, disputing whether God 
made any more worlds then one, the one 
wisely alleadging that passage of the gos- 
pell touching the ten lepers which were 
cleansed, Annon decem facti sunt mundi, 
as if God had made tenne worlds; the 
other looking into the text, replies as wise- 
ly, with the words immediately following, 
Sed vbi sunt novem? but what is become 
of the nine ? so as from thence hee would 
prooue but one to be left. He that is dis- 
— to make himselfe merry im thi 

inde, may finde in Henry Stevens 

Apologie of Herodotus, a number of like 
stuffe ; I will only touch one or two of the 
choisest. Du Prat, a bishop and chaun- 
cellour of France, hauing receiued a letter 
from Henry the eight king of England, to 
Francis the first of France, wherein among 
other things he wrote, mitto tibi duodecem 
molossos, ‘I send you twelue mastiffe dogs, 
the chauncellor, taking molossos to 8 

mules, made a journey of purpose to the 
court, to begge them of the king; who, 
wondring at such a present to be sent him 
from England, demaunded the sight of the 
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and smiling thereat, the chauncellour 
rn himselfe to be deceiued, told him 
that hee mistooke molossos for muletos, 
and so hoping to mend the matter, made 
it worse. Another tale he tels of a parish 
riest-in Artois, who had his parishioners 
in sute for not paving the church, and that 
the charge thereof lay vpon them, and not 
him, he would proue out of the 17 of 
the prophet Ieremie, Paveant illi, non pa- 
veam ego. I remember Archbishop Parker, 
somewhere in his Antiquates Britannice, 
makes relation of a French bishop, who 
being to take his oath to the Archbishop of 
Canterburie, and finding the word metro- 
politice therein, being not able to pro- 
nounce it, he passed it ouer with soit pour 
dict, ‘ let it be as spoken ;’ and when they 
had most grossely broken Priscian’s head, 
being taken in the fact, their common de- 
fence was those words of S. Gregorie, Non 
debent verba ceelestis oraculi subesse regu- 
lis Donati, ‘ the words of the heavenly 
oracles ought not to be subject to the rules 
of Donatus.’ ”” 


In comparing the ancient and mo- 
dern poets, he says of Virgil, “ If I 
should match him with Ariosto or 
Torquato Tasso in Italian, Bartas in 
French, or Spencer in English, I think 
Ishould not much wrong him.” Our 
good author’s zeal has carried him ra- 
ther too far. Du Bartas’s tedious poem 
has about the same relation to the 
#neid that Blackmore’s Prince Ar- 
thur has to Paradise Lost. It is, how- 
ever, an epic, and all epics might per- 
haps to our theological doctor be alike. 
Equally extravagant is his judgment 
ofSirPhilip Sidney’sArcadia, “which,” 
he observes, “is in my opinion no- 
thing inferior to the choicest piece 
amongst the ancients.” Of these mat- 
ters our author was ill calculated to 
judge. When he comes to logic he 
seems much more on his own ground. 


* Logicke indeed is it, wherein we are 
thought to be most defectiue in regard of 
former ages; and it is true, that the 
schoole-men had set their stocke, the vt- 
most of their endeavours vpon this part of 
ne their whole life being in a man- 
ner little else but a perpetuall wrangling 
and altercation, and that many times ra- 
ther for victory and ostentation of wit, then 
a sober and serious search of truth: so as 
their entrance being vaine, their end was 
likewise fruitlesse. What huge volumes 


haue they compiled of the predicables and 
predicaments, as if in them consisted the 
very spirit and soule of logicke ; whereas 
in truth they are rather an appendix or 
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preparatiue unto it, then of itt B 
which meanes they kept = long in 
the porch, that they entred not into the 
house till it was more then time to goe out 
of it.” 

Of alchymy he observes, with some 
degree of justice, 


‘* We finde little mention thereof in an- 
tiquity, not suspected of forgery: but for 
mine own part, I much doubt whether any 
such experiment be yet really found or no: 
and if it be, whether the operation of it be 
not more dau s and difficult then the 
effect arising it is or can be advanta- 
gious. But of this I am well assured, 
that as he who digged in his vineyard for 
gold missed it, but by opening the rootes of 
the vines thereby, _ their fruite the 
next yeare worth more vnto him then gold, 
so whiles men haue laboured by transmu- 
tation of mettals from one species to ano- 
ther to make gold, they haue fallen vpon 
the distillation of waters, extractions of 
oyles, and such like rare experiments vn- 
known to the ancients, which are vndoubt- 
edly more pretious for the vse of man then 
all the gold of both the Indies.” 


After going through the circle of 
arts and sciences, he dilates upon the 
modern inventions of printing, guns, 
and the mariner’s compass. He then 
proceeds to disprove the pretended de- 
cay in the virtue and morals of men ; 
and shews in the course of his reason- 
ing a thorough knowledge of antiquity. 
He examines the laws of Solon, Ly- 
curgus, Plato, and Aristotle, and 
proves the greatest part of them to be 
irrational, useless, and absurd. The 
vices of the ancients come next before 
him, and he e , in all their hi- 
deous colours, Meir avarice, cruelty, 
luxury, prodigality, and corruption. 
His thesis being thus demonstrated, 
he concludes by a “ pious exhortation 
to all manner of persons.” 

The extracts we have given from 
this production can give our readers 
no idea of the extent “4 PI bi 

ncy of reasoning, and general ¢ 
Sunelads it pn Ta The subject 
itself is too hacknied to allow us to 
enter into the discussion, of it. Besides, 
we believe the world has long since 
made up its mind about it. Element- 
ary decay, philosophy has long taught 
us it is ridiculous to dread ; and the 
fear of intellectual decay would be 
3 childish in the contemporaries 

Wa ter Scott. 
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SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH €HARACTER. 
No. VII. 
“ Harvest Home.” 


Assist me now, thou Coila-christen’d muse, 
Who could’st 0’er rustic board a charm diffuse— 
Assign to chieftain worth a chieftain place, 

And raise to honour meet the ‘* Pudding race’’"— 
Assist the bard, who ne’er invoked before, 

Nor ever shall again—‘ this effort o'er.” 


Tue ripen’d grain invites the Reaper’s hand, 

The Master musters forth his harvest band ; 

A joyous, frisky, wit-attempting choir, 

Stands, rank and file, around the Farmer’s door. 
With shining sickle o’er their shoulders laid, 

Come stripling youth, and three-score years old maid. 
The cottar Widow with her youngest son, 

Most useful he on messages to run— 
Pipe-lighting—coal to bring—the bog to scan— 
And drain the cooling crystal in a pan,— 

His mother’s Rig to “ hole” with onward haste, 
That she may smoke, at intervals, and rest. 

The merry Sutor tucks his apron by, 

The Tailor’s implements unnoticed ly, 

The Wright his wimbles and his planes foregoes, 
The Ditcher drops his “ mattocks and his hose,”— 
The Smith his bellows and his anvil-blows— 

Each wife or daughter—partner’d, seeks the field, 
Prepared till latest dusk the hook to wield. 


Nor long the space, when hand with heart combines, 
And o’er the partner’d task contentment shines— 
Bids Lad wad Late the Rig together drive, 
And keeps with country clash the boon alive ; 
Affords a breathing time at dinner-hour, 
Beyond the Bandsman’s, or the Master’s power. 


* Peat-time” is cheerful ; then the barrow plies 
The frequent lift, and far the fuel lies 
O’er dry, and heathy tuft ; and lad with lass 
Enjoy the mid-day pastime on the grass. 
"Twas merry-making once in days of old, 
When all the ewes were pent up in the fold, 
And kilted maiden came, her cog to fill, 
And lambs, spread motherless along the hill, 
In _— responsive spread, and Shepherd jeer, 
And bark of dog, and song of maid were near. 
It still is pleasant revel, once a-year, 
When all the household meet the “sheep to shear” — 
And stools are set, and sharpen’d scissars fly 
Along the shaggy fleece, with sounding ply ; 
Till peel’d to perfect nakedness, each “ wether” 
Resumes his legs, bounds off, and seeks the heather— 
With shout, and fruitless speed, pursues the boy, 
Till every smutted feature swell with joy. 
E’en “hay-stack” building is a joyous work, 
When hand with heart combines, and fork with fork, 
And many a female foot along the stack 
Backw: and forwards plies, the hay to pack, 
And squall and scream, with mimic scold unite, 
To check impertinence, they but invite. 
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But I have seen such frolic, harmless, free-- 
Such breadth of wit, extravagance of glee— 
On harvest field, so much of limb and tongue, 
Till dogs have bark’d, and to the skirts have cl 
Of romping matron, whose ungainly mirth, 
To clap of hands, and screaming shout gave birth. 
Yes! I have seen the merry-hearted Lass 
Beneath the plaid, with favour’d Partner pass ; 
Whilst round the waist the mutual arm was flung, 
And breast to breast in beating transport clung. 
Nor smile, ye proud—nor frown, ye polish’d fair, 
As if ought else save deceney were there— 
You have your stolen glance, your pouting airs, 
Sincerity and warmth of heart is theirs— 
You have your evening party, ball, or play ; 
Their harvest romp, and ‘‘ Harvest Home’ have they. 


And “ Harvest Home” arrives, all labour o’er, 
And every “ hook” suspended by the door, 
The sore contested “‘ Handful” fix’d on high, 
Deck’d out in all the grace of knot and tie, 
To female form adjusted, trim and small, 
And —— all her pomp against the wall ; 
The whiten’d barn-wall, whence she witness may, 
The evening — of this festive day— 
Nod to the fiddle’s ear-assailing note, 
And spread, in mimic dance, the straw-made petticoat. 


The “ Harvest Moon” has brighten’d in the east— 
That Moon, which keeps her hour, nine nights at least— 
Of labouring Farmer mindful in her sphere, 

She lends her light, the stack-yard-work to cheer. 
Around her congregate the silver clouds, 

Which else had slept, the night in sable shrouds, 
To sickly radiance, lesser stars decline, 

And Jove himself less splendid seems to shine— 
The mountains press their outlines on the sky, 
And far o’er “ stouk-clad” fields the shadows af 
Whilst deep-engulph’d within each gloomy dell, 
Full on the ear, the struggling waters swe 

Now Cow-herd boy, beside his creaking wain, 
Deep labouring with a load of season’d grain, 
Eyes every lengthen’d shadow in his way, 

And takes the bogle glen with sad dismay— 
Holds conversation with the straining Brute, 
And cracks his whip, and plies his stackward rout. 
Gaebane ype mane a ripening 

ave e ,» or haun ord, to 
The wiPecne: stack, beat in, with fork, 2 around, 
And snodded down, from top-shave, to the ground— 
Relieves the labouring crew, and bids prepare, 

For evening frolic, and for Maiden Fare.* 


Now preparation sits on every face, 
And bustling movements—bustling movements chace. 
A prime fat “ wether” seethes in yonder pot, 
Here roasts the quarter of a Hig stot ; 
Above that foam, the bobbing haggies rises, 
Whilst puddings play around of various sizes ; 





_ “If the kirn is win before “‘ Michaelmas” it is called ** A Maiden ;” if not till later, 
it is termed a *¢ Carline’’——(not Caroline.) 
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The ~e sheep-head, arm’d on either side, 
Drives, like a sword-fish, through the briny tide, 
With blustering haggies wields unequal strife, 
And cuts him u that without a knife. 
Within that jolly “ Cask,” the feast to crown— 
Sleeps what will rouse to energy anon— 

Give wit to dotage, heels to bed-rid years— 

To silence give loquacity, to virtue leers— 
Religion strip of half her sacred creed, 

And make the only foolish, fools indeed. 


The barn is clear’d, the table-bench is placed 
With pail, and pot, and knifeless trencher graced. 
Here Ries the haggies in a cloud of steam, 
Around his orb the planet puddings gleam— 

The sheep-head grins defiance by his side, 
Through whiten'd teeth, and jaws extended wide. 
Along the bench, as if at random toss’d, 

Lie lumbering fragments of the boil and roast ; 
And stew’d potatoes, here and there prevail, 

Still partner'd by a brimming cog-of “ kail,” 

Old Scotia’s pie eter commix’d with “ greens,” 


And lithed into consistency with ‘‘ beans” — 

Thus fared King Bruce, and saw his country free, 
And thus fare freemen still, our Scottish peasantry ! 
Thus fare the lads to Albin’s honour true, 

Whose valour stood the test at Waterloo, 

Far o'er the hostile fields destruction sped, 

And fought like Heroes,—for a Hero led. 


Now comes the “ grace” anon—“ Old Francie’s” task 
Has been from ancient times the grace to ask ; 
An aged servant he—long kept at ease, 
Allow’d to work, or idle, if he please. 
The servant lads to scold, the maids to ban, 
Or scorn them, when in humour, with “ a Man ;”t 
See all things right attended to, and then, 
Before and after meal-time, say th’ “ Amen ;” 
Give prayers at night and morning through the year ; 
Keep all the neighbouring boys in constant fear ; 





* In illustration of this, the following anecdote, somewhat descriptive as it is of coun- 
try manners, may be adduced :—‘‘ An honest woman was favoured by Providence with 
an ideot son—for such unfortunate individuals are accounted by the peasantry of Scot- 
land a blessing—whose name, according to immemorial use and wont, must of course 
have been ‘ Jock.’ To Jock, then, on a Sabbath-day, during her absence at church, she 
had committed the superintendance of a boiling broth-pot—in which had been compe- 
nioned a horny sheep-head with a haggies. Jock, who was quite equal to the task on 
ordinary occasions, was not a little astonished and nonplussed, when, in the progress of 
ebullition, he discovered that the ‘‘ head,” which by this time had begun to shew teeth, 
as well as horns, was in the act of making rather an unhandsome attack upon his unre- 
sisting companion. Having no means of stemming the wound, which, judging from the 
discharge, seemed to be considerable, Jock hastened in utter dismay to the church, where 
he knew his mother was of course to be found, with the view of giving her, at all hazards, 
information of the late catastrophe. After some fruitless staring along the areas, and 
over the seats, he at length caught his mother’s eye, which was eagerly and anxiously 
employed in winking him into silence. But Jock was too much possessed with the idea of 
the unequal warfare he had just witnessed, and with the attitude and demonstration of 
offence assumed by the head, in particular, to be kept long in check—‘Na, mither, na, 
says he, in a tone of voice loud enough to arrest the attention of Minister and congrega- 
tion—‘ Ye need na sit, winking, an’ nodding, an’ glunching there—Ye had muckle bet- 
ter be at hame, for Horny-face has stickit hobhing-Bess, an’ they hae’ af their jackits, 
an’ at it, an’ at it.’”’ 

+ “A Husband.”—Vide Jameson. 
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Announce the weather with pi ic eye, — 
And in the evening read the m hss: for 3 : 
Assist the “‘ Mistress,” when in ‘of help, 
The milk to churn, the wayward Imps to skelp ; 
Build up the peat-stacks, if in winter shot, 
And cool with on | care th’ becineieg? ing 
Survey the liggets, keep the snecks in order, 
Denouncing still all manner of disorder ; 
The Doctor act, in case of inward pains— 
Most skilful he in ‘boils and ankle sprains— 
The bats to cure, the ring-worm, and the spavie, 
And even, in case that need were, he can shave ye. 
For these, and twenty other things of use, 
‘‘ Old Francie” has his livery and a house ; 
His elding led—a bed of freshest chaff— 
A “ Doddy Cow,” each season brings a calf— 
A cast-off coat—a half-worn pair of shoes, 
With all the chancy windfalls of the house, 
Besides a Beast to market twice a year— 
No skittish colt—the master’s saddle mare. 


To Francie now the Master turn’d his face, 
And sudden silence usher’d in the ‘‘ Grace.” 
The banquet orison of tedious drawl, 
Which proved, in fact, to be no “ Grace” at all— 
A scriptural debate, an argued ‘ cause,” 
About or broken or neglected laws ; 
This way or that the sinner needs must fall, 
As man is nothingness, or man is all. 
Divine and human, in an equal share, 
tHe sinks a toad, or soars an angel fair. 
«© Amen,” that long had near’d, and then had been 
Far through the prayer-expostulation seen ; 
Like “‘ Country seat,” to which we journey up, 
In all the impatient drive of dinner hope 
Through serpentine approaches ;—now ’tis nigh, 
And now appears receding from the eye— 
From side to side coquetting.—Thus th’ “ Amen” 
Comes close within their grasp, and flies again. 
Till all at once entrapp’d in leading phrase, 
Amidst the entanglements of “‘ Power and Praise,” 
The coy deceiver yields ; and jaws amain, 
‘And hands and teeth, their privilege regain. 


Hast thou, good reader, ever seen a Horse, 
As Homer paints him, fretting for the course ; 
With frequent hoof the turf incessant tearing, 
Already in his heart the contest sharing— 
Till launch’d at once into his utmost speed, 
Forth starts at “‘ tuck of drum” the generous steed ? 
Or hast thou seen, mayhap, in Boyish day, 
The summer pool where watchful minnows play, 
Winnowing with silver glance the viewless tide, 
And through the liquid radiance darting wide ; 
Whilst not a curl the pausing waters knew, 
Nor curved one waving pebble to the view. 





+ See Ralph Erskine. 
“ And with léss equals to compare, 
An ugly toad—an angel fair.”’ 
Gospel Sonnets. 
Vou IX. 
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And havi pal ai cig te "7 
Hast seen them all in one thick cluster fly, 

To catch their dinner, emulous of feeding, 

And all unmark’d by courtesy or breeding. 

Then canst thou image forth this Harvest band, 
Each with a “ Ram-horn” brandish’d in his hand, 
Impatient for the signal--now descending 

In one vast plunge, and horn with horn contending. 
Then canst thou image forth each banqueteer 
Proclaiming ’gainst “ Sir Loin” incessant wier, 
Cutting, and slashing, tearing, rending, riving, 
And Maid with Hynd, and Hynd with Maiden striving. 
No servants lounge behind their masters’ chair, 
For dogs, expectant of the bones, are there , 

Here is no need of “ cloths” the erumbs to catch, 
The hungry Curs are ever on the snatch ; 
Whate’er you drop, they snap, with eager jaws, 
Remind you of their presence by their paws ;— 
From face to face revolve with watchful eye, 

And challenge every “ bit” that passes by ;— 

*Tis silence all—e’en Tibby’s tongue is still, 

And Jenny’s too, though sore against her will. 


Amidst this pause—expressive of dispatch, 
The creeking barn-door opens by a latch 2 

And, elbow’d in, by arms of rosy hue— 

Such Doric arms as Willy Wastle knew ! * 

Comes there a “ Pail” upborne in steady state, 
Copartner’d by an earthen satellite. 

The shield of Ajax? No.—Don Quixote’s basin ? 
(We waste our time similitudes a-chasing. ) 

In sober phrase, fer figures much we hate, 

It was, good reader, an enormous “ Plate,” 

Or “ milk-Cog,” rather, varnish’d deep with brown,. 
And striped with white alternate up and down. 

This vast ‘ Tureen” such partner might beseem, 
And both besuited well the “ Curds and cream” — 
The season’s wholesome beverage, rich and broken, 
Each into other jumbled by the rocking. 


Let Maro praise his “ Copia pressi Lactis,”— 
Dry musty cheese-curd merely !—Let the practice 
Of supping half-boil’d “‘ Sowens” still prevail 
Through Esk, through Annan, and through Niddisdale. 
Let Galovidian wives their stomachs cram 
With eggs well scollop’d up with bacon ham,— 
Whilst Ayrshire men, to taste and nature true, 
Prefer to ham and the “ Irish stew.” 

Let Braxy through the Highland glens prevail, 
Far-noted “ Fife-folk” still delight in ‘“ kail ;” 
Let “ hotch-potch” reek on every Lothian board, 
And brose with Lennox stomachs well accord ; 
Let Bamff and Fruchy live on salted herring, 
Such sapless diet to the best preferring ; 

But o’er them all a “ feast” of loftier uame 

Let latest times record— the curds and eream.” 
The festal banquet “ Druids” deign’d-to share, 
May welt with every modern dish compare. 





* ‘ Her waly nieves like midden creels.”,—Bu rns. 
** Ceteris paribus” —what must not the arms have been ? 
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Some brew their drink in jugs, with forward scoup, 
And pour the reeking beverage t & Stroup ; 
A ready “ Shelty” stahds in waiting by, 
Around the board distributive to fly. 
A painted bowl we've seen of China ware, __. 
The size uncommon, and the ane rare— 
An heir-loom of the house, whose fretted edge 
Of high antiquity affords a ledge. ' ey 
The well-worn spooni-mouth still retain’ the “ shank,” > 
To speak of all our drouthy fathets drank. == 
Around the parent bowl, expectant still, 
The empty glasses crowded in * to fill.” 
And tumblers too in modern days appear, 
Our brewing skill to prove, our board to cheer ; 
Each to his taste commixes up his toddy, 
Nor pins his taste to sleeve of any body. 
Old maids are fond of glasses long and narrow, 
Like sheep-shank bone divested of the marrow ; 
And “ Fleur-de-lis-mouth’d” well spread jelly glasses 
Do well enough for clowns and country 
A Pot there is of noted size and fame, 
Capacious, vast, the “ mickle Pot” by name. 
And where the true-born, home-bred brother Scot, 
Who does not ——_ the “ mickle Pot ?” 
Amidst the brotherhood he holds his place, 
Vast Moderator of the boiling race. 
Wide o’er his mouth an iron rainbow bends, 
And fasten’d to each ear the bow] extends ; 
No housemaid-plaything this, to lift, and hang 
Upon the “ bleezing ingle,” with a bang ; 
But ready, ballasted, with seething store, 
Two Hynds can scarcely poise him from the floor. 
And see he comes !—amidst each speaking eye 
Anticipation beams in ecstacy— 
With back sore bent, and shoulders on the spring, 
Two brawny youths this ample “‘ Punch-bowl” bring, 
In which each drouthy Wight may steep his soul, 
Scorning the competence o: pws or bowl. 
And sweet the flavour which exhales around 
As down the ladle sinks, the depths to sound R 
That broth pot ladle, sorely lipped, and riven, 
Serves yet to send full many a soul to Heaven. 
Trips up the consonants in Geordy’s prose, 
Relumes the carburicles on Tibby’s nose, 
Cheers up the fiddler on the Girnel lid, 
And makes the only cheerfil, blest indeed !— 
Gives honest, homely hearts to shew themselves, 
And teaches more than all the Parson’s shelves. 


Ye men of books—ye absent, thoughtful men, 
Oh, would you drop ote little hour the pen ; 
And, ’stead of bothering your sicken’d brain, 
Idea catching, with incessant pain 
Compelling still “ reluctancies” to rise, 
Which fancy, not experience, supplies. 
Oh !—but I “ oh” in vain away my time, 
Wasting on you admonitory rhyme ; 
Else I had bid you join a ‘* Vi wedding,” — 
Or, say you like my present theme,—a “‘ Maiden.” 
There you might see, what books may not contain, 
Nor second-hand Reporter can explain, 
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The human character, distinct and free, 

From uniform, well-bred monotony. 

Then might you melt your tfulness away, 
And be as happy and as wisé as they. 


Contrast with this the polish’d social state, 
The dull gentility that marks the great.— 
« This room is hot—how very hot it is, 
“ My Lady Lobster’s rout was nought to this.” 
“ Indeed,” responds my lady, in his arm, 

' Tt is, my dear, in mung Petia 

“€ Pray, madam, don’t you think the stage a bore?” 
“ How very loud these horrid creatures roar !” 
And thus Sir Simeon, and his lady still 
Their fashionable part in life fulfil. 
From play to rout, from rout to ball they go, 
Dress’d in one everlasting Domino. 


But tumbling, rolling, sprawling on his way, 
Comes in the straw masker, “* Auld Glene ;” 
A lengthen’d pole adorns his better paw, 
Well swathed with ribbons, and a wrapp d with straw, 
Like shaggy bear he heaves his limbs along, 

And drives, and leaps, and bustles through the throng ; 
Tries every art the younger folks to “ scar,” 

And only joins the reel, the sport to mar ; 

Trips up the dancer in his figure pace, 

And thrusts his stubble presence in each face ; 

With Lizy foots the droll duett away, 

And capers to the tune of “ Auld Glene.” 

Then winds his bunchy arms her waist about, 

And bears aloft the farmer’s daughter out ; 

** And wha can this be now?” each damsel cries ; 

** What can he want wi’ Lizy ?” each replies. 

* Atweel,” rejoins a third, “‘ she’s nae great prize !”— 


But round the stack-yard ricks has Tibby gone, 
To watch the absent lovers, all alone, 
To spy the lovers, or as “ pie might say, 


To wile from out the barn.her “‘ Tam” away. 
But Tam has other fish this night to fry— 

The “ Village Toast” has early caught his eye ; 
With her he dances, and with her he drinks, 
Nor heeds full many coughs and knowing winks 
From jealous Tib, who bridles up her head, 

And sits and sulks upon the girnel lid— 

Tossing her heels in anguish to and fro, 

To every proffering partner, saying, No— 

Then hurrying to the door, with backward glance 
Design’d to pierce her lover like a lance. 

The “ Village Beauty” chuckles in her heart, 
Essays with double care the winning part ; 

Her pretty little dimples play the while, 

And point with certain destiny her smile. 

The opening napkin half her breast reveals, 

And half from raptured gaze the snow conceals ; 
Whilst bitten into scarlet—soft and pouting, 
Her parted lips, like Charon-buds, are sprouting; 
And round her plump and Venus-moulded frame, 
There hangs a witchery that wants a name. 
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Her tale-tell eyes, amidst their swimming pride, 
O’er all this armoury of love preside ; 
Till crimson’d o’er, the lily of her cheeks 
At once her innocence and triumph speaks! 
The Fiddler now has had his “* quantum suff.” 
In plain good er he has had “ enough.” 
Or, if in Scotch, his present state I drew, 
I'd say at once, the Fiddler he was “ fou.” 
A tankard still replenish’d from the store, 
And emptied still, had still made way for more ; 
Till all his senses melted into one, 
He sat a musical ‘‘ Automaton.” 
From girnel-lid unpausing music threw, 
And aye the bow to “ Dainty Davie” drew ; 
Within their lids his eyes delight to dwell, 
Or only peep, like oyster, from its shell— 
Those maudlin light grey eyes, that now are moister 
Than any Pandore or Newhaven oyster. 


There is no pause, no respite from the reel, 
Still round and round the Lads and Lasses wheel— 
Clap with their hands and loudly scream, and shout, 
Beat with their heels, and leap and spin about. 
E’en “ Aunty Ann” her cleeky staff foregoes, 
Forgets her asthma, and her corny toes ; 

Spreads out her petticoat, like peacock tail, 

And up the dance begins to’set her sail. 

Old “* Aunty Ann” has seen the “ Forty-five,” 
And e’en to recollect “‘ the Forty” can contrive ; 
And yet so hard the fate of “‘ Aunty Ann,” 

She never bon has partner’d been to ‘‘ man.” 
Report, indeed—but one can not receive 

One quarter of the worlds’ “ make believe” — 
say said something once of lover bold, 

Who dared his passion, and his hope unfold, 
Address’d a maiden heart at ‘ forty-two” — 
Address’d, assail’d, secured, and broke it too— 
One year was spent, the dismal “ Forty-three,” 
In all the anguish-dream of misery ; 

But Time resumed his tear-repressing power, 
As tender Ann commenced her “ forty-four ;” 
And now the case she reasons as it stood, 

“ I ne’er was married, but was once as good.” 
Her language since, is full of moral worth, 

She sighs at marriages, laments a birth ; 
Wonders full oft how folks can merry be, 
Amidst a world of sin and treachery ; 

Pities the fool, who laughs for laughing-sake ; 
Above all computation hates a rake ; 

Yet, at a bridal, or a maiden pot, 

Can play a part, look cadgy, and what not ; 
Immerge the world’s ingratitude in punch, 

And festal cates with toothless jaw-bone munch ; 
With Francie eye the merry hearted Rout, 
And sometimes too with Francie “ shake her foot.” 


But Francie takes the floor with widow Watson, 
For Francie now has got his shoes and “ spats” on— 
The decent Widow modestly refuses— 
But Aunty’s glee a confidence infuses ; 
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And Archy Tait forgete/his goblin story, 

And foots it through the Seer in all his glory, 

Sets to the Widow first, a wary man— 

Then wheels, and breasts it up, with “ Aunty Ann”— 
So on they bob, and hob, and nob away— 

And who so fit to reel and set as they 


A beam the rafters binds from side to side, 
And there “ Rob Paton,” figures, leg astride, 
In all the topmost pitch of festive glory, 
Hitching along his strange vrs P 
Eying with rapture meet this scene of joy, 

And playing off, by many a trick, “ the Boy ;” 
Till, a mischance ! to fate or whisky due, 
Plump from the “ joist,” he tumbles like a clue ; 
And followitig fast, come closely at his back 
A brace of flails, and many a dusty sack. 
To fall is nothing—any one may fall, 
And never rue the tumble after all ; 
But then to stir, to look unmoved around, 
Your lubber limbs still squatting on the ground, 
Upon a sneering, alehicieea band, 

uires, to say the least, some self-command : 
This felt Rob Paton keenly, up he started 
And quickly through the stack-ward postern darted, 
Plotting some mischief still, by method strange, 
Position only alter’d by the change. 


Nor long the plot, till shouldering, grunting on, 
Straight through the bobbing crew has Grumphy gone 
In reckless speed. Midst screaming and dismay, 
She fairly carries “ Aunty Ann” away.— 

As rode Europa, so did Aunty ride, 

And each did sit ard oie * leg astride ;” * 

The one, Bull-mounted, sought the western shore, 

The other, Sow-supported, sought the door— 

Nor door, alas! nor outlet found the brute, 

By which to bear her maiden rider out ; 

So round and round the barn old Aunty drives, 

With hand and heel to keep her seat contrives, 

— off her sowmanship to shaking sides, 
through a very stream of laughter rides ; 


But Francie has slipt out, amidst the fray, 
Resolved to drag a culprit from his play ; 
And this the full extent of “* Paton’s” sin, 
"T'was he that drove the furious stranger in— 
One shake is lent him, Rob maintain’d his look, 
And halflins smiled,—again old Francie shook 
The helpless victim ; dure as whinstone rock, 
Rob still remain’d, at each successive shock ; 
Till shooting like a pebble from a sling, 
Rob feels the force of Prancie’s parting swing— 
Unseats the widow in his wareless speed, 
And all inconscious proves “ a Friend in need.”— 


The music now is mute, the minstrel low, 


Lies stretch’d at length amidst the barley mow ; 





= some painters have given Europa a different and more modernized position 
etsahe be? - a , as 
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In noise and clamour’s spite he seeks repose, 

And only breathes ‘ discordance” from his nose; 
Yet by his motions still, in mimic guise, 

The tune he humours, and the bow he plies.* 
Whilst sides and arms the giggling limmers nip, 
Or draw the tickling corn-straw oer his lip ; 

Till roused into perception, up he springs, 

And wakes with fitful energy the strings. 


Now all the drouthy Dons have gather’d round 
The mystic Pot, in wonderment profound ; 
Tale after tale succeeds of marvels past, 
And still the next more marvellous than the last. 
Of elf-shot cows.they talk, and loss of grain, 
By shaking winds, or long-continued rain ; 
Or storms of drifted snow that heap’d the “ slack,” 
Till some mischancy packman with his pack 
Bung’d up old Granny’s “ Lum Tf,” her only light, 
And shut the view of heaven from her sight. 


The ranks are thinning fast, as two by two 
The lovers rush, the “‘ northern lights” to view ; 
And wives and widows urge the homeward rout, 
And coax, and drag, and push their partners out. 





* This is no unusual occurrence.—An old woman who occupies a seat immediately 
under the pulpit, and opposite to my pew in the church, is r ly employed, during 
the latter of the minister’s sermon, which, to say the truth, is sometimes not a lit- 
tle soporific, in—— 

** Drawing out a thread wi' little din.” 
+ The story of the Packman is this.—During the severe winter, 1739-40, a poor old 
woman’s cottage, which stood in the midst of a narrow glen or slack, had been com- 
y drifted up, even to the upper extremity or head of the “* Lum.” <pouee 
ppening to be travelling in the course of a day or two, and after the snow consoli- 
dated, in the direction of the said lum, was suddenly engulphed, and suspended from 
his by the shoulders, with his feet playing in full swing over the sooty mysteries 
of the old woman’s “ rannel tree.” Their mutual terror and astonishment may be 
more easily conceived than described. 

+t In illustration of the state to which this Scottish carnival, now, happily for the mo. 
tals of the people, fast falling into disuse, frequently reduced those who were 
in it, the following anecdotes are related :—‘* Tak aff, my guidwife there,” said the 
gudeman of Burniwhistle, who, along with his better half, had been enjoying, to a late 
hour, a eenne farmer’s Harvest Home—“ Kep down ye’re mistress, man ; an” 
lay a sheaf 0” co ore the auld mare or ye gang to your bed.””—Upon investigation, 
however, it was found that the gudewife of Burniwhistle, who, along with her 
had improved her time during the evening, was amissing. She had, in fact, slipt off 
from behind her husband, unperceived by him ; and, as their homeward road lay for a 
considerable way within sea mark, there was nothing but “ ride and run” amongst all 
the numerous domestics of Burniwhistle. The gudewife was happily found at last, lying 
precisely where she had fallen, upon the soft beach, and up to the very mouth in 
water. “* Na,” were the words of her soliloquy, as each succeeding wave urged its way 
more and more forcibly inte her mouth, ‘‘ Na, sirs, saw ony body ever the like o’ that, 
to gang an’ change the drink upon us at this time o’ the night—Na, no anither drap, I 
tell ye, gudeman, though the house war fu’—Snuff that candle there”—a cloud having 
at this instant betwixt her vision and the ful] moon—*: Snuff that candle there; 
can na ye snuff it, callant, an no stan’ gauping in my face like a gled o’er gone !”” 

A servant lad was returning in pretty good case from one of these late orgies, when 
having to pilot his course amongst a number of old, and in many instances, deep coal 
pits, to his utter horror, and immediate restoration to his senses, he found himself sud- 
denly suspended by the fingers and nails, over, as he conceived it, an unfathomable 
abyss. Here he hung for hours, roaring lustily, Inut in vain, for assistance, and expect- 
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Confusion now usurps the seat of Fun, 

As round the floor in tipsy squads they run, 
Disorder’d dress, and faces all on fire ;— 
The very walls with,revelment perspire. 


At last arrive it must, the parting hour— 
At two, or half-past two, or three, or four, 
No matter when—the joyous minutes speed 
On swallow wing, the sad are slow indeed ; 
So Shakespeare said, and so said “ the Gudeman,” 
Who now to smell the morning air began— 
aan. 4s from the hollow pot one tankard more, 
Drank health and thanks to all, and “ lock’d the door.” 


JUVENALIS, Junior. 





ing every instant, upon the giving way of his very insecure hold, to be precipitated to the 
bottom. The very nails were pulled from his fingers, and the tops were worn from his 
shoes, by uent and ineffectual efforts to relieve, in some measure, his hands by 
means of his feet. Day-light, however, after a most dismal interval, appeared at last, 
and discovered to him the bottom of the pit, within an inch or two of his feet. 

A friend of mine, still alive, and in every sense of the word, an estimable and respect- 
able member of society, being upon his way to visit an old acquaintance, had fallen in 
with a merry-making of the description I have endeavoured to sketch. . Entering at 
once into the humour and the spirit of the meeting, in the course of a few hours he be- 
came as foolish and as happy as any one of the company; and when he took his de. 
parture under the darkness of a cloudy night, there were some hints given by the gude. 
mah, tespecting the propriety of his lodging where he was. However, no fools are so 
positive and headstrong as those who are so, not by nature, but by art ; and om towards 
the termination of his journey my friend would pass, in spite of all the deep mosses, and 
kittle steps, and narrow planks, which lay in his way. In fact, the more difficulties and 
dangers were conjured up to dissuade him, the more resolved was he to meet and sur- 
mount them all—a circumstance not at all unusual in his situation. A calf had that 
very evening been lost at the farm-town, towards which, though entirely without the 
knowledge of any one there, he was journeying. Th¢ whole family had turned out with 
lantern and with torch, in quest of the stray beast; and after various unsuccessful ef. 
forts, had bent their steps towards what was called the ‘‘ Dominie’s Puddle,” a 
ditch, or stank, filled with mud, over which a narrow and elastic foot-path deal was lai 
As they approached this suspicious spot, a sudden and heavy plash was heard, followed 
up by a suitable accompaniment of flouncing and floundering amidst the mud. The 
light which they bore being immediately turned upon the quarter whence the noise pro- 
ceeded, they discovered with joy what they conceived to be the object of their search; 
and p’ without loss of time, to lend the necessary aid, in extricating the help- 
less brute from instant suffocation. Again and again was the shapeless lump of defile. 
ment rolled over, amidst the long and meadow grass, ere the unlooked-for discovery of 
a human countenance and form was made. To set up a scream of the wildest dismay, 
to dash down and extinguish the lights, and to escape homewards with the speed of 

, was, to the terror-struck and half-distracted party, only the work of an ‘instant. 
In vain did the object of alarm gain his feet, and let loose.his tongue, which the mud 
had for some time silenced. The faster he ran, and the louder he shouted, the more 
convinced were the pursued, that the “‘ Enemy” himself had a plot upon them, and was 
extremely solicitous to decoy them into his purpose. Against his entry into the house 
every door was barred, and every window secured ; and it was not till after repeated as- 
surances of his personal identity, assurances of his being really and truly a man, and 
neither beast nor hobgoblin, that he was permitted, amidst laughter inextinguishable, to 
enter. The gudewife, however, had taken to her bed ; and the gudeman became, in the 
course of a few hours, the father of his seventh child, a month too soon. _ 
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To Cunistornen Nortn, Esq. 


ResPEcTED Sin,—As I am almost teazed to death by the impertinencies of 
people inquiring when the second edition of the Transactions or THE Wic- 
wam Society is to appear ; and as I am so much taken up otherwise, that it 
is impossible for me to correct the press in sufficient haste to satisfy their im- 
patience, I send you, for interim publication in your next Magazine, three 
chapters of the second book of the Voyages and Travels of my friend Colum- 
bus Secundus—the whole of which interesting work will appear in that edi- 
tion. Be so good, at same time, as request Mr Blackwood to advertise it on 
the cover next month, for which purpose I inclose title-page. Your diploma 
as honorary member will be delivered you by a deputation of the Society. 


Iam, 


RESPECTED Sir, 


Edinburgh, 4th June, 1821. 





THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF COLUMBUS SECUNDUS.—PART II. 


Edina! Scotia’s darling seat ! 
All hail thy palaces and tow’rs, 


Your very humble servant, 
Tuomas Tuums, Sec. 


Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat Legislation’s sovereign powers ! 


While I retain reminiscence of smells, 
Or cogitation of unpleasant odours, 
I'll ne’er forget thee, Canongatian Inn. 





I HAD no sooner recovered fre Se 
fatigues of my last voyage, than, like 
Sinbad the Sailor, I began to think of 
hew adventures : and considering that 
the metropolis of Scotland, for all the 
learned men it contains, has never yet 
occupied the attention of any ve 

ilosophical traveller, I determin 
that my next tour should be through 
the streets and lanes of this ancient 
capital. In pursuance of this design, 
Ihave perambulated from the Water- 
House to the World’s-end Close—from 
the Nether Bow to the Watergate— 
from the Cowfeeders’ lanes at Lochrin, 


It may naturally be expected that I 
should commence this chapter of my 
Travellings with a detail of the longi- 
tude and latitude, the bearings of the 
streets, and so forth ; and that I should 
then go on to particularize all the pub- 
lic edifices, erected for this purpose or 
that purpose, in due order, and with 
due encomiums on the present and 
former —— of the city purse.— 
But I leave the task of moralizing 
on stone and mortar, and on the 

Vor. IX. 





Introduction. 


CHAPTER I. 


Burns. 


Dr SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


on the west, to the closes of the Abbey- 
hill cow-keepers on the east—from the 
Grange Toll to Stockbridge. Unlike 
the hasty tourists from the south who 
occasionally visit us, I have, not with- 
out considerable risk to my clothes, 
and often to the manifest offence of 
my organs of smell and sight, traced 
the curves of almost ys close, the 
wavings of every bow, and penetrated 
the inlets and outlets of every wynd, 
in this seat of science‘and of art, for 
my own information, and that of my 
fellow-citizens. 






comparative merits of Old Town or 
New Town, streets easterly or wes- 
terly, to those who may find interest 
in such pursuits, honestly declaring, 
that I have no intention of setting my 
fellow-citizens by the ears, by praising 
or blaming either at the expence of 
the other. 

In my perambulations through 
“‘ mine own romantic town,” the first 
thing that struck me was the diversity 
of names on the so) ial as I pass- 
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‘ 













ed along, It may be a very proper 
thing, for ought I know, for the own- 
«cee particular face to have 


iate denomination ; and, 
a ~ ‘iviaaed "oan do 
not in wi ivi associ- 
ations, let them wine thet in peace 
for me. I have no particular objection, 
for instance, to John Glasgow dealing 
in groceries and spirits at the Main 
Point,—or Robert Puisley keeping the 
West Kirk Session records of births, 
marriages, and deaths;—to Peter 
Stirling letting horses to hire in Rose 
Street,—or Robert Lithgow dealing in 
sugars and teas in Thistle Street. Let 
the magistrates and councils of these 
royal burghs, if they see meet, assert 
in their own way the honour of their 
r tive corporations. But when I 
find the name of John Drydex attach- 
ed to the sign-board of a block and 
pump maker in Leith, I cannot think 
of the heterogeneous combination with 
patience ; and I have often been tempt- 
ed to tear down the board which sug- 
gests associations so contrary to those 
which every reader of English poetry 
feels passing through his mind on the 
sight or mention of this honoured 
name. But this is not all. One can- 
not walk the streets with their eyes 
open without meeting with some such 
incongruity of name and profession ; 
and were it not for the carts and car- 
riages, porters, chairmen, dogs, and 
puppies, which interrupt one’s way, I 
jercg A ai that I should rather 
prefer walking with a bandage over my 
visual organs, than have my early as- 
sociations so rudely dispelled, and the 
names of the departed great brought 
down to the level of ordinary life. Gri- 
maldi may practise clock and watch- 
making in Prince’s Street, if he chooses, 
though I should rather prefer his ex- 
ertions on the stage,—and even Mrs 
Mary Wolstonecroft may keep an eat- 
ing-house at the bottom of Leith Walk, 
if she feel so inclined ; but I can never 
be brought to think that it is proper 
or becoming in a Joseph Addison to sell 
meal and barley,—for a Milton to de- 
vote his time to the hanging of bells,— 
for a Newton to degrade himself by 
the making of shoes, or baking bread 
for the lieges,—or for a Locke to sell 
apples in Leith Walk. 

t must an adinirer of the novels 
of ‘Tom Jones, Amelia, or Joseph 
Andrews feel, if he chances to walk 
along our street called the Cowgate, 


aa) 
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and perceive the name of Fielding oy 
a shop where second-hand farnifure is 
sold,—or the lover of histrionic talent 
to see Edward Quin designate a re. 
tailer of old clothes in St Mary’s 
Wynd ; and how must the pride of 
a native of Scotland be humbled, when 
he finds the honoured name of George 
Buchanan prefacing the sign-board of 
a stocking-maker in the Cowgate,— 

and the revered one of John Knor a 
propriated by a coach-hirer in Thistle 
Street. . 

Thomas the Rhymer may indeed 
find the law a more profitable employ- 
ment than the making of verses ; and 
Mr Robert Hood, and Littlejohn, may 
deserve some credit, the one for con- 
fining himself to the sale of British 
spirits, and the other to the manufac. 
ture of gingerbread and muffins ; but 
no change of circumstances can recon- 
cile us to the idea of Solomon dealing 
in jewellery in Rose Street,—or Moses 
and Aaron repairing umbrellas and 
making shoe-black in the West Port 
of Edinburgh. Nor do we think itis 
very beseeming in Matthew to occupy 
himself in the sale of stone-ware in 
Hanover Street,—or that the profes- 
sion of a e dealer is becoming in 
Paul; and Mark can never hope to 
reconcile us to his letting of furnished 


lodgings in Lady Lawson’s Wynd,— 
or Mr Luke excuse himself for ex- 
posing woollen-drapery to sale on the 


North Bridge. 

Menelaus may be so humble as not 
much to value himself on the circum- 
stance of his ancestor being a King of 
Sparta, and brother to Agamemnon, 
and, for aught we know, he may judge 
well. The ministry in the present de- 
pressed state of the country will cer- 
tainly not adventure another Trojan 
war, on account of any thing that may 
happen to the spouse of an upholsterer, 
even though John Paris, the shoema- 
ker in the Kirkgate, were a lineal de- 
scendant of the ravisher of Helen, and 
though the upholsterer himself repre- 
sented in his person all the royalty of 
ancient Greece. 

In addition to these, we have I. 
Reynolds, instead of painting for mo- 
ney, or fame, or both, keeping stables 
in the Candlemaker-row ;—Gay ma- 
king boots and shoes in Rose Street ;— 
James Thomson betaking himself to 
the splitting of lath in New Street, 
instead of “ singing the. Seasons 4 
they roll ;”—Collins selling silk-mer- 
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cery, in place of — Odes ;—Sa- 


vage fabricating es in Rose 
Street ;—Swift teaching vocal music, 
—and, above all, the renowned Wil- 
liam Wallace retailing spirits in the 


But it would be tiresome to enume- 
rate the splendid constellation of cele~ 
brated names now to be found in the 
capital of Scotland ; and it must be 
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quite evident to the most casual _, 
senger, that if the customers of 
gentlemen would be content to go 
without bread, clothes, and a few other 
articles, which, after all, are only little 
tem y conveniences, and the gen- 
tlemen themselves turn their talents 
to writing, there would be an end, as 
to other nations, of all competition in 
arts, sciences, and literature. 


CHAPTER II. 


This is the wonderful lion from the wiles of Africa—the king of all handymals—ten 
feet five inches from the point of the nose to the tip of the tail, and ten feet five inches 
from the tail to the nose—only five years old—the most finest handymal ever travelled. 
He can catry off a bullock in his mouth, as thof it wur a lamb, and are as gentle as a 


lady’s lap-dog.—Geet oop, my fine fellor. 


Having demonstrated, in the pre- 
ceding chapter, that our native city is 
not destitute of names celebrated in 
literature and science, (and the names 
in most instances are every thing,) I 

to show, that in other respects 
we have no reason to complain. We 
have Lambs and Lions in considerable 
numbers; Smiths, Cooks, Websters, 
Tailors, Clerks, and.Colliers, in great 
quantities indeed ; and as, in every 
ous city, a multifarious assort- 
went of Blacks as well as Whites. The 
prismatic colours of the celestial bow 
give name to many respectable indivi- 
duals ; Young and Old are in the usual 
proportions ; but few Gentiles, and only 
one Gentleman, are to be found here, 
although the rents of the greater pro- 
feos of Scotland pass through the 
of the professional inhabitants. 
A number of Hopes there are, but not 
one is to be found who owns the name 
of Fear in this ancient capital. Law 
is prevalent every where ; but Justice 
is confined to the manufacture of hats 
in the Pleasance ; and Virtue, I am 
sorry to say it, I have only found in 
the humble dwelling of a stabler in 
the Grassmarket, and in a worsted 
shop in Union Place. 

It may startle the friends of Pres- 
byterian church government, when I 
mention that Edinburgh supports no 
less than eight Bishops, independent 
of those of the Episcopalian and Ro- 
mish churches ; but to calm their fears 
regarding the danger of the establish- 
ment, or the necessity of another na- 
tional league and covenant, I beg to 
mention, that of these dignitaries two 
keep stables, and feed cows,—two ac- 
commodate strangers with furnished 

—two are tobacconists,—one 


Showman. 


is a book-binder, and the other fills the 
office of surveyor of excise. 

Of Kings, i mean no treason) we 
can boast of a good manyin Edinburgh, 
but none, I am sorry for their king- 
ships, wielding a higher sceptre than 
the pon of the baker, or the dung-fork 
of the stabler. A very respectable fa- 
mily of Karls, and a Marquis, who is 
assistant port-surveyor at Leith, com- 
pletes the catalogue of titled names; 
though a good many individuals.are 
found, notwithstanding, whocallthem- 
selves Noble. 

There are not many indigenous 
Birds in the capital of Scotland ; but 
specimens occur of Swans, Doves, and 
Craws, though not very plentifully. 
Peacocks, though ornithologists may 
stare at the assertion, I am disposed to 
consider astruly nativeanimals. Though 
there are numerous Foses, our south- 
ern neighbours will be surprised to 
learn that I have not been able to de- 
tect a single Thistle in Edinburgh ; 
and notwithstanding the long period 
Christianity has been the religion of 
our island—notwithstanding the in- 
dustry of our clergy, and the existence 
of numerous Bible and Missionary So- 
cieties, I am afraid I shall paces be 
believed when I say, that in the Scot- 
tish Athens there still exists a family 
of very amiable Paguns. 

Being in the neighbourhood of the 
sea, it is not wonderful that there 
should be a good many Fishers in 
Edinburgh ; but what would Lin- 
neus have said, if he had been told of 
a Salmon living in Hanover Street,— 
of a Haddow being a manufacturer in 
the Lawnmarket,—or heard of Flound- 
ers who were able to a mail- 
coach, and let lodgings in Canal Street? 
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Edinburgh has long been justly ce- 
lebrated for Bells ; of Horns there are 
as few as can reasonably be expected 
among so many married people ; Hun- 
ters are very numerous ; and th 
we have no English Foxes, yet the 
ancient capital of Scotland affords co- 
vers for a good many Jods, who, more- 
over, may even be seen walking in the 
streets at noon-day without molesta- 
tion. Bulls there are none; though 
Bullocks are occasionally met with, 
and plenty of Hogs. Of Guns there 
are a few ; but the most timorous need 
not be afraid of them ; as, to instance 
no more, one feeds cows in Thistle 
Street, in place of exploding powder ; 
and another, having bid adieu to his 
murderous profession, fits the lieges 
of the Canongate with the necessary 
articles of clothing. 

Though the Moon daily meets the 
eye of the passenger in the great tho- 
roughfare of Hanover Street, shining 
over the door of a china-merchant, 
yet it has not been observed by our 
médical people, that the residents in 
that street, either south or north, are 
Tess sane than in other streets, where 
it may be supposed the influence of 
that luminary does not reach. And 
though another Moon lights the shop 
of a grocer in Nelson Street, it has not 
been stated on any good authority, 


that the inhabitants of that quarter of 
the city indulge more in reveries than 
those of other districts. The mem« 
bers of the Astronomical Institution 
will probably be able to give a very 
good reason for two Moons appearing 
in the same hemisphere at the sdme 
time. ‘ 
It sounds something like a truism 
to say, that there are many Scotts in 
Edinburgh ; and it would savour of 
national vanity to boast much either 
of the former or present achievements 
of Scotsmen ; yet I hope I shall be 
pardoned for remarking, that the ca- 
pital of Scotland now possesses one 
Scott, with whom none of the kni 

of England are able to break a lance, 
or all of them put together to equal in 
the open field. 

I conclude this chapter with men. 
tioning for the information of my jus 
nior readers, that if they feel any 
dilection for the tender passion, 
may have their stomachs filled at Love's 
tavern on the South Bridge ; and if 
it be convenient for them to know 
more, I will not withhold the neces. 
sary and consequent notice, that an- 
other Love deals in little Graces and 
Cupids, under the appropriate deno- 
= of midwife, in Carrubber’s 
Close. 


CHAPTER IIl. 





O may I, 


When life’s last prayer trembles on my lips, 
Sink to repose in calm unruffled peace, 

Like the mild glory of the setting sun ; 

And when the great change comes, may I awake 
Bright as the orb of day, when from the east 


He rises in his strength. 


The next object which attracted my 
attention, was the state of the Edin- 
burgh churchyards. After hearing a 
very worthy gentleman read half an 
hour from a paper one Sunday forenoon, 
(I oe a — of —— church 
regularly, )— 5 cog 1 ought to 
be here, Gt we wish to be happy here- 
after—in the interval of the service, I 
took a walk through the burying- 
ground which surrounds the churches 
of the Grey Friars. From the monu- 
mental stones which rose up in a thou- 
‘sand fantastic shapes on every side, {t 
“was my intention to have made a se- 
‘lection of inscriptions, to improve my 
‘own taste in epitaph-making, and per- 


Christian Hope, a Poém. 


haps that of the public; but unfortus 
nately my pocket-book and pencil had 
been left at home in my travelling- 
jacket, and I had no other resource, m 
these circumstances, but to put oo 
hands in my breeches-pockets, 


saunter along in deep and serious 
MEDITATION AMONG THE TOMBS 


There is nothing more solemn than 
a walk in a church-yard, and did the 
good poe of Edinburgh, who ma- 
nage the public affairs of their fellow- 
citizens, think it expedient, medita- 
tions among the tombs might not be 
unpleasing. But as things are at pre- 
sent arranged, no one who not 























16a1-] 
Jearnt.to look upon the most disgust- 
ing and repulsive objects in nature 
with indifference, will, as a matter of 
choice, visit any of the Edinburgh 
itories of the dead. A late tra- 
, Mr Williams, from an inspec- 
tion of the cemeteries of other coun- 
tries, has suggested the propriety of 
some improvements in our own ; and 
I am y to observe, that several 
individuals, who think shrubs and 
flowers are fully as ornamental as rank 
, nettles, and hemlock, have dress- 
ed up the little spots intended for their 
last repose in a very becoming man- 
ner. I would therefore suggest, for 
the consideration of those who have 
the power of carrying improvements 
ie tiaenetatte that all the church- 
yards should be carefully levelled, and 
divided by walks into long dormitories 
of six or eight feet in breadth, edged 
with box or other ornamental border ; 
and that the friends of the deceased 
should, for so many years, have the li- 
berty of planting such shrubs or flow- 
ers over the little spots where their 
friends were interred, as they should 
j roper. 
or this plan to be carried into ex- 
ecution, instead of hillocks formed of 
human bones and fragments of coffins, 
‘our cemeteries would present the ap- 
pearance of a large garden, in which 
the contemplative might walk and pe- 
ruse the lettered monuments with some 
of comfort. A /aurel bush might 
then mark to the eye of the passenger 
the last resting-place of a celebrated 
character ; a none-so-pretiy might be- 
token that the inhabitant below was 
hot deficient in personal charms ; a 
noli me tangere, indicate that the little 
spot was sacred to a maiden lady ; and 
a lily or narcissus tell, more eloquent- 
ly than a thousand words, that inno- 
cence and virtue reposed there in peace. 
oe me not might mark the graves 
of the most intimate and dear friends 
—the primrose or the snow-drop, the 
earthy cradles of infancy and childhood 
—while a red and white rose might 
pleasingly recal to the memory of chil- 
dren, the virtues, or the tender ties 
which had united the hearts and the 
hands of their parents. 

Farther ; might not the regal corolla 
of an iris point out the last bed of a 
noble personage—a cluster of tulip. 
perpetuate the remembrance of the 
searlet and ermine of official characters 
and the ivy mark to the mind the 
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accommodating manners of a courtier ? 
Might not a cabbage or a cauliflower 
raise an appropriate vegetable urn over 
the grave of an alderman—a bush of 
holly, or furze, betoken the unapproach- 
able dormitory of a lawyer—and a 
plant of hellebore, or rhubarb, point out 
the remains of a professor of the heal- 
ing art? The distinctions of nations 

ight even be ted after death ; 
and those who attached value to such 
distinctions, could easily be gratified. 
The shamrock might flourish over the 
grave of an Irishman—the thistle rear 
its head over the remains of a native of 
Scotland—and the /eeé raise its green 
pillar over the sleeping-place of a 
Welshman. The dreams of the poets 
would thus be converted into reality ; 
and the fabled transformations of mor- 
tals into flowers, be made evident to 
the most unlettered imagination. The 
roses and the lilies of beauty, prema- 
turely snatched away, would, in this 
manner, bloom afresh in the lilies and 
the roses which decorated the. graves of 
the fair ; and the reputation of virtues 
or talents, expand in perennial luxu- 
riance over the silent beds of those who 
were distinguished for wisdom or be-~ 
hefirence. e A 

1 am aware that the space necessary 
for the comfortable socamnaietiin of 
the dead would require the providing 
of additional ground ; but as this is al- 
ready imperiously required for the 
present population, and must be 
dily procured in some shape or other, 
this objection to the proposed plan is 
easily got over. Besides, I see no 
great harm, in the present poverty of 
the city funds, in making the over- 
crowded population of our church- 
yards pay the necessary expences of 
the new arrangement. The sale of the 
soil, to the depth of seven or eight 
feet, for the purposes of the farmer, 
would, at the same time that it remo~ 
ved a serious and alarming nuisance, 
increase the agricultural produce of 
the county for many years to come ; 
and the indecency or the violation of 
feeling which such a measure might 
be thought to involve, vanishes at once, 
when it is considered how often the soil 
is dug over, that the ashes of one indi-« 
vidual may cover the body of another. 
To the patriotic and public spirited, 
moreover, such violation of sepulchral 
repose comes recommended by many 
powerful considerations. 'The spend- 
thrift and: the miser would thus be» 
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come equally useful, in increasing the to sale the superabundant flowers 


supply of bread-corn ;and many aone, which decked the graves of their pas: 


who in his life never did one charita- _rishioncrs. 


f 


ble deed, would be forced to contri- Finally, if a majority of my fellow. 
bute his mite to the raising of potatoes citizens ——_ of the plan for mas: 


or oats for the poor. Public depreda- king our c 
tors would be made to refund some of ing place for their last repose, they 
their ill-acquired gains ; and the circle can very easily bring about its execu. 
of humanity would be extended, and tion. They have only to meet, and 
the duty of charity practically incul- unanimously resolve, neither to die 
cated, by the indiscriminate combina- nor to be buried, till a place be pres 
tion of all to the common welfare. pared for their reception, which 
This violation, besides, can make indicate, by its more decent appear- 
but little difference to those good peo- ance, and modest ornament, that the 
ple in Edinburgh, who have been ac- grave is not the final, but only the 
customed to eat the mutton fattened temporary abode of human beings. 
on the graves of their fathers, or tobe The want of the necessary profits, 
served with the milk of cattle, for made by the kirk-sessions, and the 
whom, with greater decency, the grass undertakers, on the rites of sepulture, 
of the church-yards is periodically cut. would soon bring these commercial 
A spike of corn is certainly a more de- bodies to reason. And, even th 
licate medium for the transformation a sufficient number of citizens s 
of animal matter than the stomach of not be found, who were inclined to 
a sheep ; and it strikes me as less re- live longer on this account, the mana~’ 
volting, to reap the virtues of our an- gers of some of the dissenting chapels 
cestors in a field of corn, than to need onlyto purchase apiece of ground, 
swallow them in the shape of fat mut- and lay it out in the manner proposed, 
ton. The opposition of the clergy to to break the monopoly—secure to 


urchyards a more becom. 


the measure, which the loss of the themselves a sure and increasing fund, 


pasturage would .be sure to induce, for the purposes of charity,—and, by 
might be compromised by an annual lessening the absurd expence, make it 
payment in money ; or the reverend not so serious a matter for a poor man 


gentlemen might be allowed to expose to die. " 





SICILY. 


Edinburgh, June 6, 1821. omit names—delicacy to ieane pees 
Mr EpirTor, I was acquainted with, will sufficiently 
Amp the various accounts which plead my apology. 
have been given to the world, on the The accounts of the revolution at 
late events at Naples, Ido notremem- Naples—the desertion of the troops 
ber to have seen, not to say a narra- into Calabria—the demand for a con- 
tive, far less even an anecdote, of those stitution—the proclamation of one— 
which occurred last summer in Sicily, and the King’s ratification, reached the 
and which had their immediate origin capital of Sicily at a time when ev 
in the political changes at the seat of body’s attention was taken up wi 
government. During that period Ire- the festivities attendant on the cele- 
sided in the south of Italy, and must bration of their national saint's festi- 
naturally have had many opportunities val (St Rosalia). The great changes 
of hearing occurrences, which my coun- on the Continent appeared in no way 
trymen at home could not be supposed whatever to diminisli‘the general joy, 
to have the means of being acquainted or restrain the populace from paying 
with. From one gentleman who was due respect on the succeeding Sunday, 
at Palermo during the horrors of the which was to be the day when the 
revolution, I had many interesting de- statue of their protectress would be 
tails of that event; and if you deem borne through the streets with wont- 
the following account, which is strict- ed pomp. Foreigners of all 
ly conformable to his narrative, at all but more especially Englishmen, were 
worthy a corner in your valuable Ma- astonished at this apparent apathy, and 
gazine, it is at your service. I merely ridiculed, with seemingly just sever 
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the miserable listlessness of this 
enervated people. ‘They were, how- 
ever, deceived. This apparent calm 
was but the prelude to an unexpected 
storm ; and that storm burst forth on 
the very day dedicated to the most im- 
posing spectacles of religion. 

My friend, his wife, and daughter, 
had been invited by a gentleman of 
their acquaintance to his house, in the 
morning of Sunday, for the purpose 
of getting a better view of the proces- 
sion in honour of the saint, than they 
could do elsewhere. They had sat a 
considerable time, indeed nearly to the 
end of it, when their host, from cer- 
tain indications in the mob, and his 
local knowledge of the people, added 
to some rumours whispered about at 
the beginning of the ee of an un- 
expected tumult, pulled my friend by 
the arm, and begged him, for any 
sake, to retreat to his hotel, and pro- 
vide for the security of the ladies. For 
some time his anxiety to behold the 
continuance of the pageant, made him 
slight his friend’s entreaties, till this 
often-urged solicitude, confirmed par- 
tially by his own observations, hastened 
him from the room. They had but lit- 
tle way to go, and although encountered 
ruffians in their 
otel, which was 


suspicious-looki 
ms entered their 
in the Great Square, in safety. Scarce- 
bee they effected this, when a shout 

the populace, and a discharge of 
fire-arms, told that the religious cere- 


monies were over. It was the signal 
for their cessation, and the commence- 
ment of the rioting. A wild cry di- 
rected “* friend’s regards to the 
uare, where he observed a parcel of 

i fiying before the multitude. 
They made several attempts to stand, 
and were ao by others, but always 
beaten off. The first attack by the 
noters was on the jail. This they 
sueceeded in breaking open, and libe- 
rating all the felons. These wretches, 
covered with their red and yellow rags, 
cut a sorry figure, and hastened either 
to hide themselves among the mob, 
who had now increased to immense 
numbers, or to disencumber them- 
selves of their insignia in the gar- 
ments of those who lay dead about 
them, from the fire of the soldiery. 
One monk, in the garb of his order, 
came forth with this respectable erew, 
his mattras very coolly on his 
shoulders. Though beaten back, the mi- 
litary still continued their fire, which 
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their adversaries returned ; and my 
friend observed, that every time one 
of the latter fell, he was, if wounded, 
borne to the rear—if killed, had part 
of the regimentals of the next dead 
soldier thrown over him, in order to 
encourage the idea, that the latter 
were suffering the most from the con- 
flict. In fact, they were finally obli- 
ged to fly. Every check to their de- 
sires now removed, the mob proceeded 
to the main object of their mission. 
This was to pillage the hotel of Gene- 
ral Church, immediately opposite my 
friend’s, like so many locusts, entering 
at all quarters, rifling, plundering, 
burning, and not hesitating to ex- 
claim, “ If they found the General, 
they would kill him!” Luckily for 
him, he effected his escape; but a 
number of gentlemen, who were chief- 
y foreigners, lost their all by the 

readful rapacity of the mob. They 
threw furniture, clothes, money, every 
thing out of the windows ; dashed the 
superb mirrors and glasses to pieces ; 
with the most infatuated cruelty, strip- 
ped many of the persons they found in 
the house of the essential articles of 
common clothing, scarcely being pre- 
vailed upon to spare them their lives. 
Having consummated their triumph, 
they attacked the buildings where all 
the public archives and valuable docu- 
ments of state were preserved. These 
they collected into the middle of the 
square, and forming them into a huge 
pyramid, set the whole mass on fire. 
All this while the alarm of the numer- 
ous inhabitants of the square may be 
easily conceived. The uncertainty of 
the views of the rioters, and the little 
hope of the military being able to re- 
store tranqui ity, added to their em- 
barrassment. ey dared not stir out 
for fear of being murdered, and to 
remain within seemed equally bad. 
As the most probable way of turning 
the enraged multitude, (from whom 
they every moment dreaded an attack, ) 
my friend and the other Englishman 
in his hotel collected all their trunks 
and valuables, and having emptied 
their contents on the floor, indulged the 
hope that the semblance of submission 
might be of avail. The ladies in the 
house then removed to an inner apart- 
ment, as remote as possible from dan- 
ger, and the sight of what was going 
on. Their policy was not tried: with 
the expiring flames of the consuming 
archives the mob retired. The suc- 





ceeding night was dreadful: no sleep ; 
but no attack. Monday pasaed tran- 
quilly : the mob went about, but com- 
wittel no excesses ; several of the lead- 
ing authorities of the town thinking 
the-whole: but the effect of a popular 
feeling against General Chureh, were 
in hopes that peace and order would 
be again restored. 

My friend, however, determined 
to leave a city which was in such 
an unsettled condition, Two days 
before the tumults; he had intended 
to sail by the Neapolitan packet to 
Naples, and had, fortunately, at that 
time procured his passport and passage. 
A young Englishman, who was to have 
been his companion, but who forbore, 
from negligence or some other cause, 
to take out his, bitterly repented his 
folly, and wished to bribe somebody 
to make an attempt to get him one 
now; but no one could be found to 
undertake the office. With the hopes, 
therefore, of getting on board the pack- 
et, he sallied out to the water-side ; but, 
to his inexpressible disappointment, 
not a boat could be got hold of, and 
the packet had put out to sea, to be 
without the reach of the batteries. He 
returned to his hotel—his only hope 
of relief, in succeeding tranquillity. In 
the meanwhile, the great body of the 
troops had shut themselves within the 
barracks, and closed the gates, having 
as yet taken no part against the people ; 
but, to the terror of every one, on 
Tuesday morning they made a sally, 
and commenced an attack on them. 
The people had evidently been aware 
‘of their intention, for, instead of flying, 
they resisted, and a regular action com- 
menced. It raged long and bloody ; but 
by degrees waxing fainter in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of my friend’s 
residence, he deemed it his duty, at all 

ils, to make another attempt to get 
his wife and daughter on board the 

et. He sent his servant to one 
quarter, while he went in another di- 
rection. His own attempt was unsuc- 
cessful ; but his servant had the luck 
to espy an English gentleman just 
leaving the beach, in his boat, for the 
same purpose. He told his tale ; and 





on mentioning that ladies were in dis. 
tress, the gallant man rowed back, and 
bade him tell his master he was at hig 
service. To get the ladies secretly and 
securely to the boat was now the point; 
it was no time for compliments. This 
they happily effected by keeping elose 
to the walls of the houses, under shelter 
of the broad extending roofs ; though 
they ran imminent danger twice or 
thrice, from the crossing shots of the 
skirmishers, pursuing each other from 
street to street. Their brave pilot, Mr 
D——, was very near losing his’ life 
for his humanity ; for, having pulled 
his boat ashore to await their coming, 
a flying troop of vagabonds rushed 
down upon him, and mistaking him 
for an Italian, from his dark com. 
plexion, held their daggers to his 
throat. His presence of mind saved 
him. He saw their mistake, and as 4 
last resource, pronounced the word 
“ Inglese.” It was enough ; the crowd 
re-echoed it with “ Vivas,” and passed 
on their way. My friend and his part 
got on board: they pushed off, ari 
thought themselves secure from dan- 
ger ; but they perceived, with dread, 
the ramparts in the possession of the 
populace, and men standing at the 
guns with matches in their hands. 
Whether they omitted firing on them 
for humanity's sake, or whether they 
were not observed, is uncertain: they 
reached the Neapolitan frigate in safe- 
ty. They found her decks crowded 
with refugees of every description:— 
Princes, lawyers, divines,—in 
every one who, dreading the popular 
resentment, had been fortunate enough 
to escape to this vessel. Among others, 
I believe, was the commander-in-chief. 
The Duchess of ——, who: would 
scarcely have condescended a few weeks 
before to have cast eyes on Mrs B——, 
was now most humbly thankful for the 
loan of a few of the meanest articles of 
dress. The heat was very great, and 
their decks extremely crowded ; but 
every body suffered with a good grace, 
thankful to Providence they had esca- 
ped the horrors of a revolutionary ban- 
ditti. 

VIATOR. 
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THE CORONATION. 


Norse could have occurred. more 
in the of good fortune, for that 
vast crowd of the well-dressed and 
well-bred,. whose life and breath is in 
talking and Bond-Street, than the an- 
nouncement of. the coronation. All 
the usual topics had failed, or were on 
the point of failing. The impeach- 
ment. of John Bull before the Com- 
mons had served its day, and. the glory 
of Mr Bennett. But the subject, plea- 
sant as it was to the gossipry of the 
West End, and perplexing as it might 
be to: the honourable individual in 
question, notwithstanding the fresh 
laurels which it had twined round his 
impartial brow, was no longer talka- 
ble. Mr Hume’s speeches, too, had 
run their course, and, amusing as it 
was, to see Lord Palmerston forced 
out of his taciturnity, and tortured 
into perpetual reply, even this pastime 
had perishéd. ‘The crowning of the 
King has come to inte tween 
those conversationistsandannihilation, 
and every mouth is now filled with 
inquiry, and every brain on the stretch 
to compass a ticket for Westminster- 
Hall or the Abbey. 

_ There are those, however, who, 
without necessity or appetite for news, 


* are glad that this great ceremony is 


about to take place, and who look up- 
on it as.among the evidences that quiet 
times have come, and the assurances 
that such will continue; they feel 
that though the placing of the.diadlem 
on the monarch’s head, is not essen- 
tial. to his sovereignty, it is valuable 
to the national respect for the throne ; 
and, without any of the factitious de- 
ht of courtiers, they rejoice, for the 
of general tranquillity, that the 
good times have come again, when the 
men of England, freed from hostility 
abroad, and disturbance at home, may 
celebrate the ancient ceremonies of 
their glorious and flourishing land, 
from their hearts, “‘ Gop save 

THE Kine.” 
_ Ht is said, that at present there 
8 nO crowned king in Europe. f 
have not leisure to look into the ac- 
curacy of this statement, but I can re- 


collect nor coronation since the 
beginning of the century ; and this is 
of itself one of the striki roofs of 


ess confusion distress 


of the times through which Europe 


Pas rirugaed Napoleon’s coronation 


was merely the pageant of a military 
triumph, and.an infraction of the Eu- 
rapean law of states ; it was the pro- 
claiming of a rebel Imperator, by a 
peg army. y me universal 
eclipse has Nene and, men ma 
eit 0 4 


now pursue : as - a 
out being perplex: arkness, an 
worse a by those blinding and 


fierce lights of fanaticism and passion 
which Regicide and Ambition waved 
over every land but our own. 

The coronation is now fixed for the 
19th of July, and extensive prepara- 
tions are being urged in every depart- 
ment connected with the ceremony. 
Westminster Hall will form an exhi- 
bition of singular and picturesque 
splendour. It is the intention to make 
a complete representation, of the ut- 
most magnificence, of the Halls of 
Chivalry—a realization of the beau 
ideal of Gothic grandeur. Imagination 
is of course not easily. satisfied ; but 
all that can be done by a profusion of 
pompous decoration, guided by consi- 
derable taste and knowledge, will un- 
doubtedly be done. The day will be 
one of no align toil to.all the parties, 
for they will probably be occupied 
from daylight till midnight. But the. 
King will have. the heaviest share of 
the fatigue; for, as the, principal, he 
will have no, relaxation of ceremony. 
He is, however, in excellent health. 

It is understood that this stately dis- 
play will bein close conformity tothe eo- 
ronation of his late Majesty, which was 
arranged on the precedent of that of 
JamesI[. We may thus conceive the fu- 
ture from the past. In 1761, the first 
symptoms were advertisements in the 
newspapers forthe hireof windows, and. 
seats. on scaffolds, in view of the pro- 
cession. There is generally a clause 
in the leases of the houses-in view, en- 
titling the landlord to their use at the 
coronation. In 1761, some of these 
houses cleared from L.700 to L.1000. 
Ground for the scaffolds was let, in 
some situations, at three and four gui- 
neas a foot. A list of the prices of 
former times has been published, 
which may lead us either to the value 
of their money, er the quantity of 
their curiosity. At Edward I.’s coro- 
nation, the demand for a seat was half- 
a-farthing. At Edward II.’s ae pane 
ple had doubled either their wealth or 
their passion for pry nee ; for the 
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ce had risen to an entire farthing. 
rs Edward III.’s it was a ene 
At Richard II.’s it was a penny ; and 
the Chronicler seems to think that the 
show was not worth the money. At 
Henry IV.’s it was still a penny. Hen- 
ry V. was popular, and the people paid 
down to the extent of twopence, in tes- 
timony of their admiration. Henry 
VI. of whom Shakespeare says, ‘‘ that 
he could neither fight nor fly,” was no 
favourite, yet old English liberality 
revailed, and gave twopence to see 
fin crowned. But coronations became 
ore uent in his time than was 
good for the setters of windows ; the 
market was choaked, and the prices 
dropped from their original loyal ele- 
vation of twopence to a penny, thence 
to a halfpenny, and, in some disas- 
trous instances, the “ glory of regali- 
*” might be seen for nothing. Better 
times then came round, and Edward 
IV. saw the price of a seat twopence 
once more. Here it séemed to have gra- 
vitated, and twopence was the price 
at the coronations of Richard III. and 
Henry VII. But those were days of 
trouble, and the wisdom of English- 
men was better occupied in preserving 
the few pence left to them- by the 
York and Lancaster plunderings. ‘The 
country w opulent and curious 
in, and allowed fourpence for a view 

ps VIII.’s coronation. The 
same amount was upheld in the days 
of Edward VI., and even in those of 
blopdy Queen Mary, who had, how- 
ever, been popular, and had ascended 


her throne with an oath to preserve 
testantism. The nation exulted in 
izabeth’s appearance, and, in their 


» di ‘a sizpence. The pro- 
pon of liberalit tod loyalty a 
thenceforth rapid ; for James I. and 
Charles I. each brought a shilling. 
Charles II. found the nation in a pa- 
roxysm of absurd joy, and was beheld 
at the expence of half-a-crown, the 
most rapid advance on record, and to 
be altogether attributed to the rapture 
of getting rid of the Roundheads. 
James Il. obtained the same price ; 
for it is observable, that, but in the 
single instance of Henry VJ.’s tumul- 
tuous and overwhelmed time, the 

rices once raised on popular folly 

ve never falien. William and Queen 
Anne saw the advance half-a-crown 
more, and they were worth it. The 
House of Brunswick came among us 
when we were a divided nation, and 
it was thought too formidable en expe- 
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riment by the ecaffold-makers to raise 
their prices, while the Jacobites were so 
fully determined not to see ; the seatg 
thus continued at a crown. Jacobitism 
was gradually giving way during the 
—_ of George I., under a process of 
exile, ogg among the Highlands, ’ 
or chains in the English castles ; and 
at George II.’s coronation, loyalty 
spoke out, and bid up to half o-geiee, 
The coronation of the late king found 
England without a disturber at home, 
and with nothing but triumphs abroad ; 
the prices accordingly sprung up to 
an extravagance unparalleled. ‘The 
front-seats in the galleries in West. 
minster Abbey were let at ten guineas 
and upwards each. Seats in the street 
were from one guinea to ten; and 
every tile, from which a glimpse of 
the procession could be had, was'a 
place of eager canvassingand exorbi- 
tant demand. 

Whether the custom of seeing the 
military shows, which occurred among 
us while we were a nation of soldiers, 
may not have deadened the genéral 
curiosity, is only to be decided by the 
event ; but large speculations are ra- 
pidly being entered into in this traffic 
of seats ; and-if the weather is tolera- 
ble, the conflux of the multitude will 
probably exceed all that has ever crowd- 
ed and crushed in England. ‘The pe- 
riod of the year is favourable. The 
last coronation was on the 22d of Sep- 
tember ; and in consequence, the re- 
turn of the procession from the Abbey 
was nearly in the dark, and the luck- 
less persons who had remained in 
Westminster Hall, had been for an 
hour before in absolute night, from the 
dimness of the building. It is expect- 
ed that the entire ceremony will now 
be concluded in daylight. But it must 
be hoped, that this will not preclude 
the illumination of Westminster Hall ; 
for nothing can bring out its magni- 
ficence but artificial light. It would 
look comparatively meagre even if full 
sunshine. 

By an order in Council of the 17th of 
September, 1761, the Peers and’Peer- 
esses, were summoned to attend at 
Westminster in their robes, by eight 
o'clock in the morning, anda vast quan- 
tity of further regulation was detai 
for the different public bodies. But 
there was one body which defied’ the 
fulmination of the order in Council. 
The hackney chairmen and coachmen 
had framed a fariff for their services 
during the day, which the Lords of 
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the Privy Council. thought exorbitant. 
A mandate was accordingly issued, 
enjoining their attendance on the pub- 
lic. by four in the morning, without 
any rise in their fares, under threat 
of exemplary punishment. The cul- 
prits were stubborn, and hostility 
would have shewn itself in some for- 
midable shape, but for the interference 
of a patriotic chair-master, who did 
what -the Lords could not do, and 
uieted the repugnants by advising 
i to trust to the public generosity. 
‘This they did, and made large sums, 
frequently receiving a guinea for a 
shilling tare.’ To obviate riot, some 
regiments of horse paraded the town, 
and as a final provision the nearest 
hospitals were porveres for the recep- 
tion of those who might suffer by ac- 
cidents in the crowd. The arrange- 
ments appear to have been altogether 
made, with much good sense and hu- 
manity. _ If they had been adopted at 
the marriage of the late King of France, 
the horrible catastrophe of that day 
would have been escaped. On the 22d 
of September, at nine, the King and 
Queen came in their chairs, through 
the park to Westminster Hall. The 
Peers and Peeresses had been by that 
hour ranged in order. ‘The King and 
-Queen entered the Hall, and. took 
their seats at eleven. The forms of 
‘bringing forward the Regalia to the 
-front of the throne followed ; and the 
grand procession to the Abbey was ar- 
ranged, the thirty-two barons of the 
Cinque ports bearing the canopies over 
their Majesties. The platform, on 
;which this splendid train marched, 
-was four feet from the ground, and 
nearly two thousand feet long. Every 
one was struck with astonishment 
.when the great entrance of the Abbey 
.shewed them the magnificence within, 
.4 grand vista of tapestried walls, and 
.Scaffolds covered with scarlet, and gal- 
deries filled to the roof with the first 
_ families of the land, in the rich dresses 
of that tay of silk and embroidery. 
After the placing of the Peers and 
_Peeresses, their Majesties entered the 
Abbey at half past one, the Westminster 
choir singing Purcell’s Anthem, from 
Psalm cxxii, verse 1, &c. “ I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go 


' sin to the House of the Lord.” On the 


_King’s being seated, the Archbishop of 
| Canter pronounced the ‘‘ Recog- 
-Mition, turning to the, assembly, 

Tex meat here present to you King 


4 the ‘Third, the undoubted king . 
of this realm ; wherefore, all you who 
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are come this day to do yout homage, 
are you willing to do the same?” 
This was answered by the universal 
of “‘ God-save the King.” Divineser- 
vice followed—the sermon was preach- 
ed by Doctor Drummond, Bishop of 
Salisbury, and soon after Archbishop of 
York, from 1 Kings, x. 9. “‘ Because 
the Lord loved ‘Israel for ever, there- 
fore made he thee king, to do judg- 
ment and justice.” At half past three 
the Archbishop of Canterbury placed 
King Edward’s crown upon the King’s 
head,—the assembly cried out, 
save the King,” and the Park an 
Tower guns were fired. The nobility 
then put on their coronets ; and theit 
different classes did homage in succes- 
sion, beginning with the archbishop 
and the bishops. The Queen’s corona- 
tion was then commenced, and con- 
ducted in a similar manner. The de- 
tail closed with the throwing of gold 
and silver medals among the specta- 
tors, within and without’ the Abbey. 
This ceremony occupied six hours, 
and it was nearly seven o'clock when 
the procession re-entered Westminster 
Hall. All there was costliness and 
state. Earl Talbot, as steward of the 
household, rode on his cliarger up the 
hall, at the head of the servitors, with 
the first course ; and the dexterity of 
his horsemanship was for a long time 
the subject of’ conversation. ‘The Cham- 
pion Dymoke rode up in the inter- 
val of the first and second courses, 
and challenged all disputers of the 
King’s title. On the champion’s throw- 
ing down the gauntlet, a white glove 
was flung from one of the galleries. 
The incident was trivial, but it was 
subsequently rumoured that the Young 
Pretender had been in London at the 
time, and even present at the corona- 
tion, in a female dress. On the cham- 
pion’s return, the King’s titles were 
proclaimed in Latin, French, and 
English. Thus closed the ceremony. 
About ten their Majesties had retired, 
the peers, &c. followed soon after, and 
at midnight the doors were, by a cus- 
tom mich more “ honoured in the 
breach than the observance,” thrown 
open to the multitude, who filled the 
place with riot, and tore away every 
thing that came within their teach. 
It is to be presumed, that a more con- 
siderate plan will be adopted on the 
present occasion ; and that, instead of » 
suffering the people to brutalize them- 
selves, and trample on each other ina 
midnight tumult, the doors will be 
closed, and the Hall and the Abbey 
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kept in ‘the order of the coronation, 
for the indulgence of the.public euri- 
osity for amonth to come. There will 
be a more genuine and general grati- 
fication in this mode of admission, 


Uae 


CJune, : 
than in suffering the -licence of the 
giddy and drunken rabble, and ; 

too, at an hour when :riot might’ be 
the most unmanageable and the most 
extensive. 
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London, June 12, 1821. 
Me Eprror, 

Tw’a former number of your Maga- 
zine, I took the opportunity of send- 
ing you a few remarks upon the pro- 
ductions of some of our modern Artists, 
then exhibiting at the above National 
Institution, which has subsequently 

ned with a yee ~ admira- 

ble paintings, from the pencils of ma- 
y oF the most celebrated of the old 
Masters, the consideration of which 
forms the principal subject of my pre- 
sent letter. With respect to’ the pe- 
riod annually chosen by the directors 
of the Institution, for an exhibition of 
this nature, a considerable difference 
of opinion exists among the public and 
the great body of the Art ; many per- 
sons imagining that it 1s somewhat 
invidious towards modern artists to 
open a Gallery, containing the choicest 
specimens of ancient art, precisely at 
iod when the exhibition of the 


hoy Academy is open to the polite; 


others, and perhaps with more 
reason, believe that the selection of 
the present period, by bringing the 
works of the ancient and m Ar- 
tists into immediate comparison, may 
have a beneficial effect upon the latter, 
by stimulating them to make those 
e which are the uniform result of 
a competition with great and acknow- 
1 excellence. I say eae om 
though I am perfectly aware that there 
aré some professional men, it is to be 
for the credit of the art that the 
number is triffing, who from motives 
_ which it is not necessary to dwell, 
a to deny the superiority of the 
old Masters over the moderns, and 
who even go so far as to speak of their 
ctions with apparent indifference 

and contempt. It is indeed lament- 
able, that any individuals can be so 
stupidly blind, or so maliciously en- 
yious, a8 to maintain such doctrines, 
and ‘still more so, that they should 
number in their ranks, not only men 
of considerable: acquirements in the 
Art, but also some of its professors at 
our great National Establishment. 


With cag) i sm it is quite useless 
to argue, If they speak their real sen- 
timents, they merit pity much more 


‘than anger ; if otherwise, they are still 
mere entitled to compassion ; nor 
would their opinions be worth noti- 
cing at all, if it were not for the in. 
calculable mischief they may produce 
upon the rising generation of artists, 
by et to remove from their 
view the few land-marks that remain, 
to guide the youthful student through 
the intricate and perilous road to ex- 
cellence. The ill effects of such doc. 
‘trines are annually becoming more 
and more apparent, in the numerous 
exhibitions with which the metropolis 
is crowded at this season of the year, 
and the evil will continue to increase 
in proportion as our rising painters ’ 
depart, in practiee, from the examples” 
of the highest authorities in oct. ‘All 
this mischief arises from the pernicious 
habit, too prevalent among the artists 
of the present day, of servilely imita- 
ting the works of some one of their 
successful contemporaries, instead of 
applying themselves to the sources anil 
course of study which enabled the in- 
dividual object of their admiration to 
obtain his celebrity. The instance of 
your distinguished countryman, Mr 
“Wilkie, forms a complete illustration 
of the truth of the above observations. 
His style is founded on a deep study 
of nature, and some of the eminent 
Masters of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, and being a man of first rate 
genius in his peculiar walk of the pro- 
fession, and of great industry, complete 
success, at ‘an early périod of life, na- 
turally crowned his efforts. The con- 
sequence is that he has an host of in- 
different imitators, who, without pos- 
sessing either his capacity, or perseve-— 
rance, copy the pectiliarities of ‘his ’ 
touch and manner, instead of adopting 
the principles of hisstudy, and threaten” 
to overwhelm us with an inundation 
of indifferent pictures, in 2 line of art 
which derives its chief value from its: 
fidelity to nature, and the mechanical 
graces of: its execution : So far i 
is this censurable practice carried, that 
I have several times noticed the pecu- 
liar manner of Mr Wilkie introduced 
into subjects requiring a totally oppo 
site ‘treatment. “a da 
An artist desirous of obtaining M-"— 


, 
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struction. opens yin the ‘hi de- 
partments 0 painting, should join to 
the study of nature and the.antique, a 
acquaintance with the works of 
the old Masters in that line of art 
whieh he finds his genius and inclina- 
tion impel him to pursue. This :has 
been:the uniform practice of every art- 
ist who has risen to great distinction 
in this country,: particularly of those 
whose day is closed, or whose suns are 
setting amidst no inglorious beams ; 
and perhaps it would be difficult to 
uce brighter examples of the truth 
of this observation, ‘than is afforded by 
two historical pictures exhibited this 
year at Somerset House, by the veter- 
an artist Mr Northcote. Painted, as 
they have been, at.a period of life 
when the creeping “ hand of time” 
commonly enfeebles the body, and ob- 
seures the mental faculties, they stand 
alone inthe Exhibition, and challenge, 
for vigour of conception, colour, truth, 
expression, and boldness even of exe- 
gution, the most daring efforts of more 
thful competitors. It would not 
te difficult to adduce, among our best 
living artists, other instances of the 
advantages accruing from .a study of 
the old Masters; but it is probably 
quite unnecessary to dwell at any great- 
on a subject upon which I 


, 
‘ 


et len 

should have ce 5 a till very recent- 
dy, there could have existed no differ- 
ence of opinion among conscientious 


and competent judges. Unquestion- 
ably there is a vast deal of trash bought 
em sold in this country, under the 
— of the old Masters, _ which 
they are in no respect responsible ; but 
speaking generally of the works exhi- 
bited at the British Gallery, very few 


of the above description have erept in- | 


to the various collections hitherto sub- 
mitted to the public. Most of them 
have consisted of well-known genuine 
productions, by the most eminent art- 
ists; and it therefore does appear to 
cote no small portion of ignorance 
‘and effrontery, to speak of works, that 
-have. in different ages and countries 
80 long stood the test of time, with 
disrespect and contempt, or to main- 
tain, that the frequency of access to 
them, afforded by their annual. exhi- 
‘bition,.can have no other effect than 
to interfere. with the progress.and en- 
‘eouragement. of modern .art.;.. which, 
by the:bye,. if it deserves the name, is 
somewhat a novel mode ef reasoning ; 
for, if the ancient pictures.are so had 
‘48 some persons affect to. consider 
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-tional taste, the 


-recommen 


Bai 


them, of what pases idetriment ean 
they:-prove to the encouragement and 
reputationof the modern 1ces, 
which are said so far to surpass them 
in real excellence? while, on the other 
chand, if their merits are superior to 
the productions of the present day, 
hhow-can it be injurious to the practi- 
cal skill of our rising, or even esta- 
blished artists, to have yearly 
before them such a large collection of 
specimens in art, in every respect. so 
worthy of their study and imitation ? 
If blame attaches at all to the Institu- 
tion, it probably arises from its afford- 
ing artists a too difficult, rather than 
too easy an access to its exhibitions, 
by not allowing gratuitous ission 
to all the students and members of the 
Royal Academy, or at any rate, to 
those artists who have contributed, 
and are contributing, to the exhibi- 
tions of modern art at the Gallery ; 
many of whom, and particularly those 
‘who are merely beginning their pro- 
fessional career, may be in cizcum- 
stances that render it.inconvenient for 
‘them to visit the collection so fre- 
quently as would enable them to.reap 
all;the advantages they might desire, 
from its study, were the present re- 
strictions removed. To those farther 
advanced in their profession, it would 
probably be a matter of comparative 
indifference ; still, however, it might 
appear more liberal ‘in the directors, 
and more consonant with their decla- 
red views, if the privilege were ex- 
tended to the whole class of artists 
we have above mentioned. In-short, 
Mr Editor, I am ‘confident that the 
more the genuine works of the old Mas- 
ters.can be brought into the notice of 
inters, and the public at large, the 
tter chance there will be for the 
production ef good original pictures in 


‘this country ; and consequently, from 


the general improvement of the na- 
ater will be the 
encouragement aefferded to the efforts 


of native genius. In saying this, how- 


-ever, I would not be understood as 


the mere copying of the 
works of the old, or any other Masters ; 
for copying, in the right sense of the 
word, can be of little service to any 
one, except the student anxious to .ag- 


quire the very first rudiments of his 


art; and even :he should avoid, as 


‘much as possible, choosing any indi- 


vidual, master for his guide, however 
great his .exeellence. . The power. of 
copying ® picture swell, is a totally dig- 
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tinct thing from studying it well. 
The former is probably within the 
reach of any one possessed with in- 
dustry, a correct eye, and an obedient 
hand ; but to discover the subtle 
principles. upon which first-rate pic- 
tures have been formed, and to incor- 
porate them with the result of our own 
observations and reflections, is a talent 
of'an infinitely higher and more use- 
ful class, and is commonly attendant 
upon first-rate genius alone. One of 
the greatest prerogatives of man, and 
which distinguishes him above the rest 
of the creation, is the power that has 
been bestowed upon him, of making 
use, in all human pursuits, of the la- 
bours and discoveries of preceding ge- 
nerations. It is chiefly to this quality 
‘that man is indebted for his superiority 
over the rest of the animal creation ; 
and let not the young painter suppose, 
that Ais art forms an exception to this 
grand general rule. The more he is 
able, if the expression be allowable, to 
look out of himself, the greater will be 
his progress ; and, however paradoxi- 
cal it may at first sight appear, the 
more original will his productions be- 
come. It is to this mode of consider- 


ing the great monuments of art, that 


have been achieved by preceding mas- 
ters, that I would anxiously direct the 
attention of our rising artists. Let 
them not be afraid of fettering their 
genius by an attention to the rules 
drawn from the highest authorities in 
their art ; for “ Rules,” as Sir Joshua 
‘Reynolds well observes, and he was 
-himself a good instance of the truth of 
his own position, “‘ are fetters to men 
only of no genius; as that armour, 
which upon the strong is an ornament 
‘and. a defence, upon the weak and 
mis-shapen becomes a load, and crip- 
ples the body which it was made to 
protect.” If such were the opinions 
of this eminent man, and they are 
opinions which he has uniformly in- 
‘forced throughout the whole of his 
‘invaluable Lectures, it would _— 
there can be no great degree of dan- 
ger likely to arise to the present gene- 
‘ration of artists, from a judicious study 
of the. works of the great masters, 
which are annually so liberally lent to 
the public by the directors of the 
British Gallery ; and it is, therefore, 
fondly to be hoped that the senseless 
clamour, raised by a few interested 
individuals, who appear to think there 
can be no gain that does not conduce 


to their own immediate profit, will . 
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have no effect on. the Patrons of the 
Institution, by inducing them; indig. 
gust, to withhold from. public obser. 
vation these invaluable remains of dé» 
parted genius. ] 
With respect to the species of ena 
couragement hitherto afforded to mo. 
dern art by the Governors of the. Bri. 
tish Institution, it certainly ap 
inconsistent with their own 
views on its first establishment, and 
is by no means calculated to produce 
those beneficial effects upon the mos 
dern school, which were so anxi 
anticipated. But having dwelt upan 
this topic in a former letter, I should 
not again have alluded to it, if Phad 
not lately viewed the singular. phe. 
nomenon in art, now exhibiting in 
this metropolis, from the pencil of Mr 
James Ward, representing an allegori 
cal commemoration of the triumphs of 
the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, 
Into the merits of the picture, it is not 
my purpose to enter, not only from the 
regret I feel, in conimon with other, 
at seeing an artist so unfortunately 
miscalculate his. powers, but also. from 
the sincere respect which it is im 
sible not to entertain for the greatand 
varied talent which.Mr Ward has.so 
frequently displayed in some branches 
of the profession. ‘The above picture 
was bespoke, it.is understood, bythe 
Directors of the Institution, at the 
price of a thousand guineas, in conse 
quence of a sketch of the subject.ex- 
hibited by Mr Ward at the Gallery 


two or three years ago; being selected . 


from a numbers of others, painted /by 
different artists, who were anxious-to 
obtain the commission that had been 
promised for a large picture, to, any 
one who could produce the best design 
in commemoration of the victory of 
Waterloo. That such a subject should 
have been proposed by the governors, 
considering the general feelings of en- 
thusiasm exeited by that great event, 
is not surprising ; though, ‘strictly 
speaking, it possesses no greater ¢lai 
to an historical subject, than a new 
paper to a history ; but it certainly 
does appear unaccountable, that, out 
of many other sketches of merit, the 
election should have fallen on) one, 
which evidently shewed its author's 
incapacity to conceive or executes 
subject of this nature, even though he 
had confined himself to matters 
instead of entering, as he has done, 
into the wide and. unintelligible field 
of allegorical fiction and 

14 
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phe result has turned out exactly as 
great body of artists, I believe, an- 
ted, when they first heard of the 
injudicious choice that had been made ; 
and which, it is sincerely to be hoped, 
will render the directors more cautious, 
on any future occasion, in the subjects 
offer, and in the selection of the 
artists by whom they are to be execu- 
ted. Mr Ward is a first-rate painter 
of animals, and has occasionally pro- 
duced some ingenious landscapes, after 
the manner of Rubens ; but beyond 
this, it is pretty evident, from the spe- 
cimen afforded by his sketch, as well 
as by the picture now exhibiting, nei- 
ther his powers, nor the limited nature 
of his professional education, will allow 
him to proceed. 

With respect to the collection of pic- 
tures at present exhibiting at the Gal- 
lery, it is scarcely possible to speak in 
adequate terms of admiration, whether 
we consider the excellence of individual 
pictures, or the various specimens it 
affords in almost every department of 
the art ; indeed there is scarcely an in- 
different or doubtful painting in the 


In the er styles of art, how- 
ever, the collection is certainly more 
defective than several others that have 
preceded it, as the few historical, or 
poetical ones it affords, are by no 
means of the first description ; a de- 
ficiency, nevertheless, that is some- 
what compensated by the admirable 

and sea-pieces of Claude, 
G. Poussin, Ruysdael, Both, Vande- 
velde, Backuystom, and Vanderhei- 
den. The most remarkable among 
them, are the story of Narcissus, by 
Claude, in the ion of Sir George 
Beaumont, and the landscape, by G. 
Poussin, in the collection of his Ma- 
jesty ; he 4 which a ———_ 
examples, an icu the latter, 
of the posiibility of enidan the quali- 
ties of colour, breadth, effect, and even 
spirited execution, to the highest fi- 
nishing, and the most elaborate imita- 
tion of nature. The same remark ap- 
plies to many of the exquisite portraits, 
with which the Gallery abounds, by 
Titian, Giorgione,* Murillo, Vandyke, 
and Rembrandt. There is also an un- 
commonly fine portrait by Guido, of the 
Cardinal Ubeldino, belonging to Dr So- 
merville, which rivals the best works 
in the Gallery, in this department of 
the art, The Herodias’s Daughter, 
with the head of John the Baptist, by 
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C. Dolce, from the collection of his 
Majesty, is a very fine specimen of the 
style of this master. The figure, in- 
deed, has more’ of the Saint Cecilia in 
it than the character it was intended 
to represent, but the delicacy of the 
expression, the beauty of the colour- 
ing, and the bland and sweet effect of 
the whole, perhaps, more than com- 
pensate, in such a subject, any defi- 
ciency in the strength and propriety 
of the conception. In the lower and 
amusing style of art, there are several 
excellent pictures by Jan Steen and 
Teniers, particularly “‘ The effects of 
Intemperance,” by the former, belong- 
ing to the Duke of Wellington, and 
‘« The Interior, with figures at cards,” 
by the latter artist, from the collection 
of W. Wells, Esq. the last of which is 
one of the best productions of this 
eminent painter, and a perfect model 
in this line of art, for expression, cha- 
racter, and felicitous execution. Be- 
sides the foregoing, many more in- 
stances might be selected well worthy 
of the attention of painters and con- 
noisseurs ; but the detail would be as 
endless, as it would prove uninterest- 
ing to the generality of your readers, a 
large proportion of whom will pro- 
bably have no opportunity of seeing 
the collection. Nor should I have par- 
ticularized even the above, if I had not 
felt it neces: to notice some few of 
the pictures, in justification of the 
warm eulogium I have deemed it com- 
mon justice only to pass on an exhi- 
bition, which appears to entitle its 
liberal contributors to the grateful 
thanks of every real admirer of the 
art. 

If, Mr Editor, in the foregoing 
pages, I have endeavoured to point 
out, somewhat strongly, the errors of 
individuals, for whose professional ta- 
lents I feel considerable respect, or have 
ventured to censure that which ap- 
peared to me injudicious in the pro- 
ceedings of the distinguished directors 
of the Institution, I trust that their 
candour will acquit me of “ ‘setting 
down aught in malice ;” and that they 
will attribute my remarks to the real 
motives which called them forth —a 
sincere love for the art, and a desire 
to remove every impediment that may 
arrest its progress towards perfection 
in my native land. - 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
, A Connoissrur. 
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THE GLOWE. 
Freely imitated from the German of Schiller. 
Rair’d on a throne, in feudal state, 
G erlooking his menagerie, 
King, Francis sate ; 

His valiant peers, a space below, 
Mingled with dames of hizh degree, 
Prank’d out in all their bravery ; 

In sooth, a gallant show, 

Whilst on the foss’s outer wall 

Stood many a squire and yeoman tall. 


King Francis waves his silver wand— 
And straight, 
The Beast-ward'’s ready hand 
Unbars the grate.— 
Fulf leisurely, from out his cell, 
Stalks forth a liom fell! 
The monster views, with sullen glare, 
The gazing crowd, and, yawning wide, lays bare 
His murderous fangs, (which, midst their fright, 
The ladies envy, they’re so white, ) 
Once more he glares around, 
Yawns again, 
Stretches his limbs, and shakes his mane, 
Then slowly spreads his tawny length upon tlie ground ! 


King Francis waves his wand anew— 
Into the ring, 
With sudden spring, 
A grisly tyger bursts upon the view ! 
His shaggy rival when the brute beheld, 
Right fearfully he yell’d ; 
His huge round eyes, like meteors, glancing ! 
Then, warily advancing, 
He drops his tail, and, like a scout, 
Paces the lion round about ; 
(Who, all the while, with stern composure cy’d him, 
‘ Py es stirring. ) . 
At length, he stops,—and, hoarsely purring, 
Enoeehen beside him. roe 


King Francis waves his wand again— 
And Io, 2 leopard and an ounce, 
Screaming amin, 
At once upon the tiger bounce ! 
ni rng ag joint coe, 
¢ tyger, lazily, gives each a pat 
With his broad paw, (jast as a cat 
Would do a rat,) 
And lays him sprawling on his back ! 
An angry scowl around the lion throws, 
And all the four lie still in grim repose ! 


Now, from above, 
A wmilk-white hand, belonging to as white an arm, 
Meaning no harm, 
All heedlessly, I do suppose, 
€Foer never a verse of mine 
Dare hint it could be by design, ) 
Let fall a glove, 
Which, fluttering, settled on the lion’s nose :-— 
And her faithful knight, Cunigunda addrest, 
* Sir Knight, I fain put your Vows to the test ; 
“‘ If ever you valued fair lady’s love, 
“ Sir Knight, you would hasten to rescue my glove ! 
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, " The Glove. 


Not a word Sir Gawain replies, 
But down to the searp’ he flies, 
And entering the foss, by a desperate leap, : 
He approaches the lion with fearless step ; 
Who, as the glove he proudly. seizes, 

- Lifts his enormous head, and sneezes ! 
In dumb amazement (well they might !} 
The nobles shudder at, the sight : 

And yet, I ween, 
Full many a bosom with jealousy burn’d, 
As, bearing his trophy, Sir Gawain return’d, 
Slow, and with tranquil mien ! 
And now he gains the ditcl’s mound ; 
And, from the glittering throng around, 
Loud peals of wild applause resound ! 


The Lady Cunigund, the while, 
Radiant with vain delight, 
To receive her knight, 
Gets ready her softest, sweetest smile ;— 
But not to him ‘tis sweet ! 
So, 
Bowing low, 
He lays the glove at her feet, 
Then, bowing lower, 
Turns on his heel, and never looks upon her more ! 
R. T. 
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A coop article is like a bowl of Glas- we can,” is a recipe from which an amu- 


gow punch—sharp, sweet, and spirit- sing article was never concocted, and 
ed. But ial as we confess our- from which one never will be concoct- 
selves to this delightful beverage, no ed to the end of time. It is perfect 
man, we think, unfurnished with the balm to our souls, therefore, when, in 
bowels of a Glasgow magistrate, would the ordinary discharge of our duties, 
stick eternally to the same.liquor. For we chance to meet with a work so su- 
our own part, we covet variety in our perlatively worthless and absurd, as to 
tippling—a little preliminary Sauterne, enable us to set all discrimination at 
areasonable suffusion of Black-strap, defiance, and conscientiously to inflict 
and a copious supplement of Claret, the severest punishment admissible by 
before we venture, without compass the laws of cur profession. Such a 
or quadrant, on the magnum mare work we have fortunately now before 
of the punch-bowl. At such times us, in the shape of a goodly quarto, 
we derive considerable enjoyment from and under the title of “ Fleurs, a 
apeppered spatch-cock, ora devil’dbis- Poem in Four Books.” The volume 
cuit, which no one better than our own purports, by the title-page, to be print- 
cook knows how to prepare: In perfect ed at Newcastle, by Edward Walker, 
unison with our own — taste is for the author ; and to be sold by Wil- 
the literary taste of the public. No- ‘liam Blackwood, Edinburgh, and Bald- 
thing delights our good-natured read- win and Co. London. We beg here, in 
ers so much as a devil’! poet, or a the very threshold of our observations, 
peppered political ceconomist ; and ve- to correct an important inaccuracy. Itis 
tily, we are too skilful restaurateurs indeed very probably true that the work 
not to understand how to cater to their in question was printed as above stated, 
taste. The truth is, that criticism, at Newcastle, by Edward Walker, for 
_les anciens regles, is neither a the author; but we believe it to be 

ing profession nor a thriving one. contradictory to the fact, and know it 
separate the faults and merits of a to We most libellous to the good sense 

, and administer to each a well of the public, to assume that even one 
Proportioned dose of praise and cen- copy Fleurs has been sold by either 
sure, is of all tasks the most dull. “To eo nag ra a 
ye 7 we may, be candid where in the title-page. It unpleasant to 
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be com to commence our stric- 
tures thus early; but we could ‘not 
bring ourselves to pass over 80 erro- 
neous a statement, without affixing to 
it the strongest expression of our de- 
cided and well-founded a 
We now go on tothe preface,jn which 
the author very candidly informs us, 
that “‘ as the style and plan” of his 
poem ‘ may be considered somewhat 
unusual, he has them both 
from that justly celebrated ) 
Lewesdon Hill, by Mr Crowe.” Of 
Mr Crowe or his works we profess to 
know nothing ; but this we do know, 
that if the “ style and plan” of Lewes- 
don Hill are at all similar to the pre- 
sent volume, the application to its me- 
rits of the term “ justly celebrated,” 
is exceedingly gratuitous. However,we 
think it would have required but a 
small Bae of penetration in the 
bard of Fleurs, to perceive, that if his 
* style and plan” are bad, they would 
not one whit better, if, instead 
of Mr Crowe, he had adopted them 
from Crownonhotonthologos himself, 
by much the greater man of the two, 
and more worthy of such an imitator. 
We trust this article will be a warn- 
_ing to him in future, not to Crow till 
he is out of the wood, 

It is the fashion of the present day 
to arrange poets into schools; and we 
have the Lake School, the Cockney 
School, the School of Pope, the Ballad 
School, and a dozen o , well te- 
nanted with pupils. With either of 
these, we think, our author has but 
few claims to consanguinity. We can- 
not class him with rs, for he 
wants that noble simplicity of imagi- 

‘nation, that familiar gra of con- 

ion, in which we are tempted 
sometimes to overlook the sublime, b 

our strong perception of the oun. 


to him, in t place, Because his 
work contains nothing in praise of in- 
cest ; and secondly, Because he is too 
stupid a man for their Le sac He is 
less philosophical than Wordsworth, 
lessimaginative than Coleridgé,less true 
and natural than Crabbe,—he wants the 


“energy of Byron and mag- 
‘nificence of South " the beautiful de- 

of Wilson, the taste and tender- 
payee Rat Mle. ind 9 ageded sa 
@ negative nition poetical 
character of the Bard of Fleurs ; but if 
_Our readers already understand what he 
ts not, we think we shall be able, before 


The Cockneys will have nothing to say 
the Jirs 
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the conclusion of this article, to make 
them clearly understand what 
he is. Widely differing, as he certains 
ly does, from all the:poets to whom we 
have alluded, it must not be 
that the author of Fleurs is a 
sui generis, or @ rara avis of some un~ 
known species, delighting the world 
for the first time with the brilli 
of his plumage, and the music ot 
song. He is but one of a very nume 
rous and well-fledged class of a 
whose works but seldom issue from 
the press, and whose ambition is iq 
general amply gratified by the praise 
and the pudding conferred by a more 
limited circulation. The chief con. 
stellations in this poetical firmament, 
consist of led captains and clerical 
hangers-on, whose — and whose 
business it is to celebrate in tuneful 
verse the virtues of some angelic 
tron, who keeps a good table, and 
interest with the archbishop, or the 
India House. Verily they have their 
reward. The anticipated living falls 
vacant in due time, the son gets a pair 
of colours, or is sent out as a cadet, or 
the happy author succeeds in dining 
five times a week on hock and veni- 
son, at the small ex a ee 
toad-eater to the whole family, 
my lord to the butler inclusive. Itis 
owing to the modesty—certainly not 
to the numerical deficiency of this clés 
of writers, that they have hithertoob- 
tained no specific distinction — 
the authors of the present day. 
think it incumbent on us to rem 
this defect, and, in the baptismal font 
of this our Magazine, we declare, that 
in the poetical nomenclature, —— 
in future be known by the style’and 
title of Tue Lec or Mutton Senoot. 
Although this meritorious body have 
been less distinguished by talent, then 
might reasonably have been ex 
from their numbers, they are not with- 
out their advantages. The Lakers 
sink amid their honours, and leave’ 
successors to their fame. 
star of the Cockneys, obscured by the 
cloud of infamy, must set inthe 
ocean of contempt. The schookf 
Pope may dwindle neat — 
Ha to support it.’ The’ ic 
anes Saab, as the public taste has 
changed; and the Moore of thisage - 
can at best be but the Waller of 
next. Ewen the Bard of Fleurs, scouted 
as he now is, may become the 


the Miles 
of some tojune and mee ee 
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. But come what may, the 
c.ov MuTTON Scxoot will be eter- 
nal. While the world contains weal- 
thy blockheads, a due proportion of 
needy parasites will not be found want- 


ing; nor can their existence ever be i 
endangered, or their numbers mate- 


rially decreased by any revolution less 
te than the introduction of the 
iors of Mr Owen, or the 
ian Law of the Spenceans. With 

such unquestionable claims to perpe- 
tuity, we think their title to public 
notice much aay than has yet been 
acknowledged by the world: And we 
now yenture for once, with gentle vio- 
lence, to draw the blushing sycophants 
from their comfortable retreats in par- 
and noblemen’s attic stories, 

in order that, being duly magnified in 
our telescope, their lineaments may 
become visible for the first time to the 
ny at large. To be received as the 
of this distinguished body, we 
think the claims of the Bard of Fleurs 
stand pre-eminently high. He is mark- 
ed by a more than usual portion of the 


ties characteristic of the Lec or 

uTTon ScHoo 7 ; by all their vul- 
gar ignorance, by more than all their 
ra servility, their fawning adulg- 
tion 


wealth and title, their hanker- 
ing after the flesh-pots, and by all the 
symptoms of an utter incapacity “ to 
sta’ straight in the presence of a 
great man.” With all this, too, he 
unites a boldness and an ambition al- 
her unknown among his sect. 
Not contented, like them, to find his 
solid reward in the gratitude of his 
patrons, and the admiration of “‘ a few 
partial friends,” he has put forth his 
on the waters, to brave both 
the battle and the breeze on a wider 
vand more tempestuous ocean. We fear 
ney yeaa ad gay na 
expence of his j nt, ment 
that he must now be indebted to ex- 
pence for a conviction of the prover- 
ial truth of the maxim, that “ the 
better part of valour is discretion.” 
Oh that the Bard of Fleurs had been 
possessed of our knowledge of those 
matters ; that he had consulted us be- 
fore he ventured on the rash act of 
publishing! Then had the occupation 
of Edward Walker, Neweastle, been 
_ and bis t hon reverted to 
their more humble and profitable em- 
yment of printing lottery puffs, and 
nd-bills for the recovery of stra 
pointers and stolen goods! Then had 
the shelves of Blackwood and Baldwin 


Fleurs, a Poem. 


never 
tolerab 
of our author never 


we have often remarked with wonder, 
the extraordinary powers of, adhesion 
which some works manifest to the 


them, and whic 

original situation, to the grea’ 
fiture both of the author and the bi- 
bliopole. 

He Bard of os, is one rf those 
obliging persons whose pen is at the ser- 
vice of yin man in his neighbourhood 
with a pipe in his cellar, and a joint at 
his fire ; and he makes it his peculiar 
care, that those who possess every other 
luxury of life shall not want for poetry. 
There is a delightful singularity about 
him. In his imagination, nature pos- 
sesses nothing of sublime or beautiful, 
equal to a well decorated spit. The 
God of his inspiration hangs suspend- 
ed from a hook in the Caer and 
were he to invoke a muse, he would 
inevitably hitch in something about a 
hind quarter, or a long cork. To do 
him justice, eed aia he is not un- 

teful. A inner appears to 

im a benefit which he can Sear suf- 
ficiently repay ; and his imagination 
absolutely gloats over the memory of 
the sumptuous re of which he 
has partaken at Fleurs Castle, with so 
much satisfaction to himself, and de- 
light to his hospitable entertainers. 
As he writes, the ghosts of digested 
haunches, in all their pristine obesity, 
arise in his prolific fancy; barons 
now no more, come forth at his bid~ 
ding, from their unconsecrated graves, 
and smoke again upon the He 
is annie’, Uy spectres of murdered 
turtles, and apparitions of pheasants, 
John Dorys, and ducks, and green 
Ee His bowels tremble as he writes; 

is gastric juice is in a state of fer- 
mentation ; his liver ceasee to be tor- 
pid ; his palatal glands redouble their 
secretions ; and the imagination of the 
poet is triumphant over the whole 


man. - 

We think we have now said quite 
enough of the. author to excite some 
interest in his, works; and we shall 
accordingly proceed to lay before our 
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readers a. brief account of Fleurs, a 
Poem,.in Four Books,—the very 
destal of his fame, on which it either 
must rest, or be crumbled. into dust. 
‘The ostensible object of this ‘‘ facile 
‘princeps’ of Tux Lec or Mutton 
oo1—this Napoleon of L’ Ecele de 
‘“Gigot—in his present work, is to ce- 
brate the beauties of Fleurs Castle, 
seat of the Duke of Roxburghe. 
hee though Fleurs Castle is un- 
oubtedly a very fine thing, and the 
scenery around it much finer, yet 
our author has quite enough of me- 
thod in his madness, to be well con- 
vinced that nobody would take the 
trouble to read an epic poem, in four 
‘pooks, of which the beauties of Fleurs 
were the only wae. He was there- 
fore very naturaliy led to diversi- 
fy his description of the beauties of 
e place, by eulogiums on the virtues 
of its possessor. As even these can 
‘scarcely be supposed to afford sufficient 
matter for an epic poem in four books, 
the angelic qualities of the Duchess, 
and the youthful promise of her son, 
were found to afford him matter equal- 
ly interesting and apropos. In all this, 
however, there was rather too much 
sameness and monotony ; and he was 
Sout car way to we 
gate his poem with descriptions of the 
ighbouring gentlemen’s estates, with 
laudatory notices of the owners, and to 
introduce.a few agreeable digressions 
on such taking subjects as the Queen, 
Radicals, Arthur Thistlewood, 
Lord Wellington, Sir William Wal- 
lace, and the Gunpowder Plot. The 
connection of these subjects, to be 
sure, with Fleurs Castle, is not at first 
sight very apparent, and were no more 
to be looke: ie in, le work, than a 
digression on pi cabbage in a 
‘treatise on ethics, or an eulogium on 
gin-twist in a volume of ical di- 
inity. On this, however, and on 
several other matters of equal import- 
ance, we have no tiine to enforce our 
bem) ee harry ’ ami eave. Sut 
to judge what support they af- 
ford to the observations we have thus 
hurriedly thrown together. . 
. The poem opens with a description 
of psig ape an et ical discus- 
sion on igin of the name, which, 
however, like Hudibras’s 
- Adventure of the bear and fiddle, 
Is sung, but broke off in the middle,” 


for the ,aeeetion is left undecided at 
last. prospect from the castle, 


-we are told,’ is extremely 
for from thence may be deseried,» 
“Springwood, and Stitchel, Marchmiong 
Newton-Don, 4 Na ie 
-Makerston, Henderside, and M 
Wooden, and Mellenden, and Pi 
Nenthorn, and Woodside, Mertoun, | 
burgh’s Glade, f m4 
Broomi- 


Rose-bank, and Edenham, and 
lands.”* 


In the following passage, the author 
ingeniously contrives to kill two birds 
with one stone, and puffs with the 
same breath both the Duke and his 
estate. Verily, it is well, as old Bur. 
ton hath it, to praise mine host of the 
Green Dragon, for the ale of the Green 
Dragon is good. 

“Oh! might my verse. but emulate my 
theme, 

In richness, beauty, and variety, 

In choicest works of nature, and of art, 

Then were it such a wreath of fragrant 
flowers, Bi 

Cull’d from his rich domain, as I conld 
wish . 

To lay at Roxburghe’s feet ;  memotial 
meet ‘ 

Of kindness, and of gentlest courtesy, 

Enjoyed beneath his hospitable roof. 


Having duly bepraised the Duke} the 

Duchess’s turn, as might be expected, 

comes next. : 

Such thine, 

O Roxburghe ! such the heart and mind 
that mark 

Thy lovely Duchess,—form’d to grace’s 
Court ; 

But form’d alike for higher aims ;—to 


spread 
Around thy spacious dwelling «smiling 


e, Ky 
Content, and happiness ;—to banish want, 
And fell disease, and ignorance, and vice; 
To sooth and tranquillize thy years that 

wain, “ 
With steps so soft, so scarce perceptible} 
And, while she this life’s every duty 
As wife, and mother, patroness, and fri 
With faith, and hope, and love to God 
and Man, 
To soar aloft,—where virtues sach 


hers,— 
Thus flourishing beneath the Saviour's 


Shall ind their permanent—their sure-te- 


wi 
Meanwhile, be it. ours to praise the Source 


of good, 
For females placed in elevated rank, 
Like Roxburghe’s Duchess, or Northum- 
berland’s ; 
Or the benevolent and mourn’d 9 


eleuch ; af 
Or Graham, bordering near on England’s 
verge !”” 





ae 


gti] 

“Their Graces being now tolerably 
bedaubed, he loses no time in bespat- 
tering the son with the same tasty 

‘als. 
«“ Thus Roxburghe’s duchess finds her 
brightest 
ised within her lovely princely boy ; 
Mature beyond his years; with promise 
fraught 
Of all that fondest parents most can wish 
In high-born youth,—if trained with pru- 
ent care 
By culture’s skill ;—quickness of parts, 
~ with frank 
And noble bluntness,—manliness, with 
sweet 

Hilarity, firmness, with sportiveness 
Combined ; while thus alike in infant years 
The father’s and the mother’s character 
And features shine conspicuous. Oh ! ’tis 

sweet . 

To view the rose-bud opening on its stalk 
With charms peculiar, while it promise 

holds ; 

Of all the fragrance, loveliness, and grace, 
That mark the full-blown flower.” 

‘In introducing the subject of the 
Queen, the Bard of Fleurs is placed in 
a very unpleasant dilemma. In the 
first place, the Duke of Roxburghe is 
a Whig, and to abuse the Queen would 
therefore constitute matter of offence 
in the eyes of his patron. To praise 
her, on the other hand, would proba- 
bly offend some other noble person, or 
the bishop, or the dean, or the rec- 
tor, or the parish clerk ; and our au- 
thor is most anxious to stand well with 
the whole world. What then does 
he? Mark with what skill this inge- 
nious navigator steers his bark between 
Seylla and Charybdis, avoiding the 
rocks of the one, and the shoals of the 
other, —how steadily he portshis helm, 
—how quickly hediscerns the channel, 
and along with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief for a main-sail. 

Bé thought, I would ntieipete nano 

we anti e event 
Of the inquiry awful, grave, and sage, 
In Britain’s Senate now pursued, to wipe 
The stain, if such there be, the direful 


stain, 
From Britain’s throne. Oh! in a daugh- 
ter’s eyes, 
And ced, a daughter, pure in heart and 
min 
What daggers had it planted in her séul, 
To hear a mother’s name ied about, 
And coupled with the chargé, the odious 


Of vile —of thoughts impure 

Display'd in acts of shameless Livky, 

That wowed the unbidden blood with sud- 
Ow 


Vor. IX. 
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To rise in Virtue’s cheek, Guilty 


cklish navigation, 
soon gets upon a safer subject, that 
Arthur a gegen his 
Whig 2: are ogtted ; . 
indeed, satis smooth waters, 
his cock-boat is already trim for th 


occasion. Mark how the “ 
in mmatula” breaks forth in the follows 
ing fine burst of indignation. - 


—‘* Oh! T'was base, 
’T was horrible, most horrible,—to 
By one infernal direful blow, to paess 
Our Sovereign’s Council in one , 


dire, 
And awful ruin ;—men of carriage mild, 
Of principles averse to shed-the blood 
Even of the blasphemous and barbarous 


crew 
Confederate against them. What! such 


men 
As Sidmouth, Harrowby, Vansittart, men, 
Who, howsve’er in politics 

To others ardent in their Country’s cause, 
Have lived so blameless in their several 


high 
And elevated spheres, that even their 


Or rather their opposers in debate,— 

Could shed a tear (as erst when Perceval, 

The, secigh and the good, received his 
te 


ate) 
At deed so vile, so diabolical. 
No more repugnant to such deed accur- 


Nor muare wvidee to all the clamour wild 
Of factious Demagogues, ’midst Britain's 
So 


Are one nly than those who cultivate 
With skill the fertile soil round Fleurs 
domain.’’— 

Our next extract is intended to con- 
secrate the fame of Mr Brown, the en- 
gineer, who erected the late beautiful 
chain-bridge across the Tweed. We 
presume Mr Brown had invited our 
author to dinner. 


* Oh! follow down 

Tweed’s gentle course, ’midst Scotia’s m- 
an ee 5 bia 

To where, as placed by talismanic art, 

Appears the wondrous bridge,—of form 
most strange ; 

An arch inverted ;—from its airy top 

Finding me support,—as though by glamour 


And gramarye. Had Brown but chanced 
to live, ' 

W hat time the happy unionerst was form’d 

His bridge commemorates. he had sure 


Wizard by either es and near. 
2 
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Had he but flourish’d ip remoter times, 
When Rome’s Pontiff gave alike the 

law ‘a. 
To art and science, as to rales of faith,— 
A fate like Galileo’s 


Oi thes share fad Hed. withpnct cx], 
pena, 


He'd emulate his arch poised high in air.”” 
Herd Nac 
eneral Assembly; but 
. the individual may be who is dis- 
Al Ban we con- 
_ our. inability to aoe Some 
our readers ma haps be more 
. ; y, per: 


‘6 *Midst Wilton’s wooded banks, and ver- 
dant lawns.— 
With tasteful art combined ;. Napier’s re- 


treat, 
From representing England’s absent King, 


? 
The Presbyters of Scotia’s Sister Realm 
Debated high of Discipline,—and Faith,— 
The Nation’s » and-morals pure.—. 
Naw_ Eastern ron there lives retired 


We dare say our readers will agree 

with us, that aoe brs os 4 
uite samples e stu 
which Fleurs is composed, and that it 
is now full time to draw our article to 
a conclusion. But we must really give 
one more extract—if we wanted an ex- 
cuge, we would find one in the paliect 
of it+—it relates to Lord Buchan. 0 
is that has visited the beautiful 
Abbey of Dryburgh, but, like our au- 
thor, has dwelt with. iration on 
the. fine taste of its ! his 
tomb and its inscriptions, his busts 
and his red Colossus of the woods! 
But it belongs to a kindred spirit to 
sound his melodious praise. Hear the 
Bard of Fleurs. 
‘¢ __Now,—keeping Tweda’s course, — 
We pass Makerston, Li ’s lone 
tower, 

And Mertoun’s amphitheatre of woodland 

- shade. 
on Rea rears her lovely ruin’d 
woe cede Buchan 
Aloft in air, ob canipe the willing ing feet , 
Of modern. Pilgrims to the erst ‘hallow'd 


Lovely indeed the tranquil ruin shews,— 
With many an arch, and many a hall en- 


» tire, 
And narrow cell;—with much to inte- 
Test,—— ‘ 


See Neston Short Clan, ) 


Partly indeed extraneous; 
in’d 3 —fruit-trees 


_ Around the spacious walls, their clusterg 


rich 
By Buchan well preserved ;—while neas ig: 
view” 
Colossal Wallace, on his airy height, 
Like guard presiding o’er the varied scene, 
Now, ’midst the walls where Haliburtons 
rest t 
Their weary limbs,—is view’d with mourn, 
awe 
The future tomb of their descendant 


Scott ;— 

While Buchan’s bust—and Buchan’s self 
is seen— 

And Buchan’s tomb—with golden legend 


graced : 

And may he long survive, with patient zeal 

Its high mysterious import to expound! 

May he survive,—his heroes to record, 

Or literary,—or political,— 

Or patriotic,—or.in science skill’d! 

Homer; and Washington; Thomson; 
and Watt ; 

(Of spruce Soho, in rural vicin 

Of Birmingham’s aspiring smoky clouds ;).; 

Sidney; and Shakespeare; Rumford; 
Baillie; Fox; 

Socrates; Cicero; and Provost Creech, 

Of bibliopolist fame ;—the Ettrick Swain; 

Cesar ; Mozart ; with Franklin; Nelson; 
Knox 3... 

While Angelo, and Aristotle, close 

The motley band ;—thus aptly group’d, 
I ween, 

To- show what various ware this world is: 


made of, — 
And mark, that Buchan has a heart, andi’ 
mind, ’ 

Its worthies.to embrace of every class.’ ’ 

We have now done in good earnest, 
with Fleurs and its author ; for there 
is too much sobriety in his madnegs, 
to be longer entertaining. It is possi- 
ble, merely possible, we think, ‘that’ 
he may have the “‘ gumtion”™ to de-’ 
rive some advantage from the 
article; and we hope that the good- 
natured ridicule with which he ‘fias’ 
been assailed, may teach him the pru- 
dence of enjoying the hospitality, of 
Fleurs Castle in peace and 
ness, and leaving the virtues of’ the 
Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe to 
receive their best reward in the love 
and gratitude of their dependents. 
Above all, we trust it may teach him 
to furnish no further occupation for 
the types of William Walker, News’ 
castle, and to keep his poetry, for the’ 
future, in its proper place. We shall 
keep our eye on Tue Lec or Mutton 
Scuoot, and take an early opportunity | 
of laying before our r some fur 
ther specimens of their pr i 





* Vide Dr Jamieson’s Dictionary. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A Selection of the Correspondence of 
Linneus, and other Naturalists, from the 

iginal MSS. ; by Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Sécond Volume of Mr Clutter- 
buck’s History of Hertfordshire. 

In 4to, with thirty plates and maps, 4 
Copious History of Brazil, joining one 
particularly, its Geography an - 
merce ; by Mr James Beatin, recent- 

returned from South America. 

The Life and Remains of Mr Keats. 

Sermons by the late Frederick Thrus- 
ton. With his Portrait. 

The Medical Student’s Vade-Mecum, 
being a work in the form of Question and 
Answer; comprising Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, Botany, Pharmacy, &c.; to which 
will be added, an abridged 
Explanation of the Chemical Decomposi- 
tions. 

A Catechism of Sacred History ;\ by C. 
Irving, L.L.D. Holyrood House Acade- 
my, og Tag 

In one 4to Volume, the History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines; by Alexander 
Henderson, M.D. ‘This work will em- 
brace the substance of Sir Edward Barry’s 

i on the wines of the ancients ; 
and will contain in addition, a Topogra- 
elle gg of all the Principal 

Wines, and a Chronological His- 
mat foe used in England, from the 

jest period to the present time. 

Mr Busby, the Architect, is preparing 

y: Pa 

4 Description of all the Principal State 
Prisons, or Penitentiaries in the United 
States of America. To be illustrated with 
Plans and Views of those Establishments 
in Massachusets, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, which were visited by Mr B., in 
the years 1818, 1819. 

In the press, a Small Collection of 
Poems, by Mr Cornelius Webb ; consist- 
ing of Summer, Fairy Revels, &c. 

Pig. Nisitation of Middlesex in Wor 
ley, - Lancaster, an 
Heary Dehick, Ta. Raoge Croix. 

A Work on Medical Jurisprudence ; by 

Dr J, A. Paris, and J. §. M. Fonblanque, 


cis Quarles and George 


Te hy Paulaihes bx, Sabserivtiat Je 
Brun’s Passions, in Lithography ; 4 e- 
ter Simonau, Lithographer. In Five Parts, 
at 5s. each. ; : 

Shortly will appear in 2 volumes. 
Practical Refléctona on thie Paalite 
a Prayer added to each foregoing Psal 

Archdeacon Daubehy has in the pre 
Sixteen Sermons of the learned. Bish 
Andrews, modernised for the use of gene- 
tal readers. : , 

Fashionable Orthodoxy ; or, the Hi 
Road to Preferment. Containing suitable 
directions for obtaining Popularity, P 
trons, and Promotion in the Established 
Church ; with Instructions for the Educa- 
tion of Young Gentlemen, intended for 
the Ministry ; and hints for Ordination, 
Preaching, &c. ; exemplified from the bast 
living authorities. 

A Volume of Sermons on the Nature 
and Effects of Repentance and Faith ; by 
Rev. James cartsles of Dublin. 

The Kit Cat Club, containing Portraits 
and Memoirs of the Forty Eight Mem- 
bers of that Celebrated Association, in ore 
small folio. 

Nearly ready for p 
tion of Cook’s Three 
Seven volumes 8vo. Wi rt 

To be Published in parts, each 
containing one entire order, gency 


" iy 


particular d tions of th an 
i escriptions of the vertebra 

Animals, arranged conformably ib the 
Modern Discoveries and Improvements in 
Zoology. By Edward Griffith ; arid illus- 
trated by a great number of Caontes In- 


from Copper-Plate. 

Drawings after Naturé; by 
Mrs Griffith. Heath P 

In the press, some Posthumous Sermons 
or the R&D bg Harmer, Author 

servations on Scripture; together y 
some smaller Pieces Published during hi 
Life Time, and some introductory Re 
marks on his Life and Writings; by Mr 
W. Youngman, of Norwich. aac) 

A Second Edition of the Gymrasium ; 
by the Rev. Dr Crombie. 

A New Edition, ebrrected, of Bishop 
Watson’s Theological ; 

8 y will be published, A Plea fo; 

the Brit 


pressions 
of Otici 


Resolved Meditations and Premeditated 
Resolutions. Ti as “— 
Ay 9 ig Me a ie Roe S 
together with Explanat Poems of Fran 


ithers. 





Works prkparing for Publication. 
. EDINBURGH. 


Bg op nag sage bret 
nland &c. embracing anew 
oe her Bid which the 

ve acqui y-right, ) 

Poasgh Bas agi gids a gu 
well as Merchants; with a Trader’s Ma- 
nual, or Digest of the ing Doctrines 
and Peculiarities of the Scotch Law, which 


ire to be attended to by Merchants, 
Todor, a pe oh, oe, Rook 

irely original. e whole inclu- 
ded will be a new work, comprised in one 
Octavo volume. 
The Rev. Dr M‘Leod of New York is 
about to publish, in an octavo volume of 
about 450 pages, a work entitled, “ Israel’s 
God shewn to be one Lord, the Father, the 


[June, 


Son, and the Holy Ghost ; being a Vindj 

cation of the Christian’s Faith in the Doc. 
trine of the Trinity, and of the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ.” It is proposed that an edi 

tion of the work shall also be published ai 
Paisley, to be put to press so soon as suff. 
cient enco ment is obtained. 

In course of this month will be pu 

A Catechism for the Instruction and Direc. 
tion of Young Communicants ; to which is 
added, a Compendious View of the Baptism. 
al Profession and Engagement, which young 
intending Communicants ought to renew 
before their first Admission to the Lord’s 
Table; by John Colquhoun, D.D. Mini- 
ster of the Gospel, Leith. 


e__ 
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LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, Part III. £3, 3s. 
Historic Notices in reference to Fother- 
ingsy- By Rev. H. K. Bonney, royal 4to 


An Attempt to prs pas the Districts 
by Bede ; and supposed to em- 

brace the Lower Portions of Anedale and 
Wharfdale, together with the entire Vale 
Serene ecoamy Yak by T.D. 

itaker, LL.D. with Four i 
crown folio. £1, Is. iin 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The i Antiquities of Rome : 
eee So Secie o anoes 130 En- 
vations, Sections, and Details of the most 
celebrated Ancient Edifices now remain- 
ing in that City, and other parts of the 
Roman Empire; carefully measured and 
delineated in the Years 1817, 1818, 
1819. With Historical, Descriptive, and 

Accounts of the reepeenys Styles, 
, Construction, and Peculiarities 
of each Building ; by George L. Taylor, 
and Edward Cresy, Architects, and Fel- 
ay of the Soci f Antiquaries. No. 
° ining, on i ‘olio, 22 in. 
by 15, the Peiumpbat Arch of Titus, dis- 
yed in Two Views, and Eight Outline 
with Three Sheets of - press. 
Price £1, lls. 6d. India Paper, £2, 2s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY. re 

Oliver Cromwell, and His Times; by 
Thomas Cromwell. bbe a ro from 
an original Painting in the Author’s pos- 
pot Facsimile of Cromwell’s Sige 
ture, and Seal to the Warrant for 
heading Charles I. Original Memoirs of 
his Descendants, Letters, and other Inte- 
resting Documents, 8vo. 14s. : 

The Universal Biographical Dictionary, 
or, An Historical Account of the Liyes, 
Characters, and Works, of the most Emi- 
nent Persons of every age and nation ; by 
John Watkins. L.L.D. 8vo. £1, 5s. 

Memoirs of James II. King of Engla 
With a Portrait, post 8vo. 2 yols. 168,, 

The Annual Biography and Obituary 
for 1821, 8vo. 145s. 

Memoirs of Count Borowlaski, contain. 
ing a Sketch of his Travels ; with an Ac. 
count of his Reception at the different 
Courts of Europe, &c. &c. Portrait. ‘Bro. 
12s. a 

CHEMISTRY. 

Brande’s Manual of Cpaniey ’ 
Edition. With Plates, Wood Cuts, 

3 yols. Bvo. £2, 5s. 
CLASSICS. ie fe 

The Medea of Euripides, literally tra 
lated into chaste English Prose, with, 
Greek Text of Porson, the Metres, Greek 
Order, English Accentuation and ‘Notes} 
by. T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. 

Catullus, translated, with » Preface | 
Notes ; by Hon. George Lamb, foo 
8vo. 2 vols. 12s. wel 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Practical Economy ; or the Applica 
of Modern Discoveries to the purposel 
Domestic Life, 12mo. 72, 60... cw 
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EDUCATION. 

Germs of ht ; or Rudiments of 
Knowledge : intended to promote the Men- 
tal'and Reli Improvement of Youth ; 
by Thomas ood, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

_A Com ium of the History of the 
Jewish Kings, with 18 coloured Engra- 


s, 18mo. 3s. 

f slight Sketch of an Easy Method of 
teaching by Lieut.-Colonel A. 
W. Light, 25th Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 
Is. 6. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrations of the Linnean Genera of 
Insects; by W. Wood, F.L.S. with 14 
coloured » Part I. 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Novels and Tales of the Author of Wa- 
verley.—Part I. of a Series of Portraits, 
illustrative of the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of Waverley; with Biographical 
Notices. 'To be completed in Six Parts, 
each Part containing Four Portraits, en- 

ved by Mr Robert Cooper, in the most 

ighly finished manner, from drawings 
made expressly for the Work, by Mr 
Thurston, from the most authentic origi- 
nals. Price of each Part, Duodecimo, 8s. 
Octavo, 10s. Proofs on India paper, 14s. 
Contents of Part I.—Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir 

The English Lakes, with 49 coloured 

vings, demy 4to. £3, 12s. 6d. 

n Interesting Collection of Portraits 
from undoubted Originals, engraved in the 
line manner by the most eminent English 
Artists, and accompanied by yf ay 
a 8vo. containing 10 Portraits. 

1, 1s. 

Western Africa; being a Description 
of the Manners, Customs, Dresses, and 
Character of its Inhabitants, illustrated by 
47 Engravings, 4 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 

Hogarth Moralized; by Rev. John 
Trusler, a new edition. Part I. 4to. 3s. 
Proofs, 4s. To be completed in 40 parts. 

Part I. of a Series of Etchings, pour- 
traying the Physiognomy, Manners, and 
Character of the People of France and 
Germany ; by Lewis, 8vo. £1, Is. 

Magazine of the Fine Arts, and Month- 
ly Review of Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, and Engraving. No. II. 3s. 

egret Sha e, from the 
Paintings bert Smirke, Esq. R.A. 
royal 8vo. No. I. 14s. : ” 

The Tour of the Seine from Paris to the 
Sea, with 4 coloured Engravings. No. V. 


The Destination and Use of Words of 
Art considered with regard to their in- 
fluence ‘on the Genius and Taste of Artists, 
Thomson, R.A. foolagap. 5s. 6d. 

. A Series of Views in Savoy, Switzer- 
land; and on the Rhine, from drawings 
made on the Spot ; by John Dennis, with 
letter-press descriptions. Part III. 16s. 
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Memoir of the Operations of the British 
Any in India, during the Mahratta War 
of 1817, 1818, 1819; by Lieut,-Colonel 
Valentine Blacker, with Maps and Plans, 
4to. £4, 14s. 6d. 

An Account of the War in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the South of France, from 1808 
to 1814; by Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Jones, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo." £1, 10s. 

Law. r 

A Report on the Criminal Law at De- 
merara, and in the ceded Dutch Colonies; 
by J. Henny, Esq. Barrister, 8yo, 5s. 

* The Case of the President of Queen’s 

College, Cambri determined in the 

High Court of cery, by the Right 

Hon. Lord Eldon, acting as Visitor ; cori- 

taining the Petitions, the Evidence, and 

the Judgment. Edited by C. ‘Bowédler, 
8s. 


of Cases Argued and Deter. 
mined in the Court of Exchequer, at Law 
and in Equity, from Michaelmas Term 
1817, to the Sittings after Hilary Term 
1819; by George Price, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, royal 8vo. vols. V. VI. 

Reports of Cases. Agreed and Deter- 
mined in the Courts of Common Pleas :and 
Exchequer Chamber, from Hilary Term 
1817, to Michalmas Term 1817 ; by J. B. 
Moore, Esq. 3 vols. royal 8yo. 

MEDICINE. 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the islands of Malta, 
Gozo, Corfu, &c.; by J. D. Tully, Esq. 
Surgeon to the Forces, 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Treat- 
ment of Strictures in the Urethra, with 
Plates; by Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
Part III. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Observations on the Digestive Organs ; 
by J. Thomas, M.D. ort 6s. of 4 

A Treatise on the Hydrocephalus Acu- 
tus ; or, Inflammatory Water in the Head; 
by L. A. Giles : Translated from the Ger- 
man, by Robert Gooch, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Skin, 
Containing Practical Observations on Sul- 
phureous Fumigations, in the Cure of Cu- 
taneous Complaints, with Several Remark- 
able Cases; by Sir Arthur Clarke, M.D 
5s. 6d. : 

MISCELLANIES. 

Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Harvey, 
with a Memoir, and illustrated Notes. 8vo. 
12s. 

Knickerbocker’s humorous Account «if 
New-York. New edition. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. ’ 

ent of a Married J.ife, laid dow’: 

in a Series of Letters, written to a Your 7 

Lady lately married. 8vo. 6s. _ 
A Treatise on Geodesic 


County Surveying, Land Surveying, : 
Levelling, by Isaac Robson. Pintes. -Bxp. 
8s. - ~ i 


The British Review; No. XXIV. ‘Ga 
The Recreative Review, Part II. . 6s 
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The Sceretary’s Assistant, exhibiting 
the various and most correct Modes of Su- 
ipti Commencement and Conclu- 


sion of Letters, to persons of every 

of rank; with Lists of the st! Ag 
bassadors and Consuls; by the author of 
the Peerage and Baronetage Charts, 12mo. 
5s. 


NOVELS. 
Rank and Fashion; or the Mazes of 
Life; by Mr Frere, 3'vols. 

‘The Irish Necromancer ; or Deer Park ; 
by T. H. Marshall, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
The Sisters ; in 4 vols. 8vo. £1, 8s. 

The Vicar of Iver; a Tale, 12mo. 3s. 


Tales of Ton, (second series,) by Miss 

M‘Leod, 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 4s. 
POETRY. 

The Universe ; by the Rev. Robert Ma- 
turin, author of Bertram, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Lord of the Desart, Sketches, &c. ; 

by David Carey, Esq. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Woman in India; Rev. John Law- 
son, Missionary at Calcutta, and author 
of Orient Harping, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain 
and Loss to the Fundholder, arising from 
the Fluctuations in the Value of the Cur- 
rency, from 1800 to 1821. By Robert 
Mushet, 8vo. 

Brief Considerations on the present State 
of the London Police. By L. B. Allen, 
Esq. one of the Magistrates of Union Hall, 
Southwark, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hints to Philanthropists ; or a Collec- 
tive View of Practical Means for impro- 
ving the Condition of the Poor and Labour- 
ing Classes of Society, by William Davis, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 


Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the 
South of Italy, particularly the Carbo- 
nari. Translated from the original MS. 
8vo. 12s. 

Elements of the Art of Packing, as ap- 
piled to Special Juries, parti in 

of Label Law. By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the History of the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 

ign of Henry III. to the present Time. 
es John Russell. Post vo. 10s. 


A Second Letter from the King to his 
le, 8vo. 2s. 
First Letter. 24th edition, 2s. 
THEOLOGY. 
ecy Illustrated ; being a connect- 
ed ition of the Book of Revelations ; 
by F. A. Teulon, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

A General View of the Doctrines of Re- 
ene de Names of all the 
Books of the Old and New Testament, 
with allusions to some of the principal In- 
cidents and Characters ; by Hannah More, 
Bvo. 3s. ; 


History of the Perseeutions endured by 
the Protestants of the South of 
and more especially of the D 
the Gard, during 1814, 1815, 1816, & 
including a Defence of their Conduct from 
the Revolution to the present period ; by 
ae ha a a 8vo. 2 vols. 18s. *, 
ermons and Charges; by the Rex 
yi Hough, D. D. &vo. ids. 6a. 
rmons on Important Subjects ; by; 
_ O’ Beirne, Bishop of Meath, @ ht 


The Sacred History of the Old Testa. 
ment abridged for the use of Children ; 
by Ralph Barnet, Esq. 12mo. 4s: = ¢ 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Does 
trines and Duties of the Christian Reli- 
gion; by the Rev. W. Barrow, LIiD, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. : 

‘ann TOPOGRAPHY. 

round Mount Edgecumbe, with 
a Plan, and Eight Views in the Pek and 
Pleasure Ground, 8vo. £1. ; 

Excursions in Ireland ; by Thomas 
Cromwell, royal 18mo. Nos. I. to KEV: 
2s. 6d. each. : 

A Historical, Statistical, and Descriptive 
Account of the Philippine Islands, found: 
ed on official data, translated from the Spa/ 
nish. With additions ; by W. Walton} 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. ‘. 

Views of America, in a series of Letters 
from that Country to a Friend in England, 
during 1818, 1819, and 18203 by an 
Englishwoman, 8vo. 13s. 
enn of India ; by a Traveller; 10s 


A Voyage for the Discovery of a North 
West Passage, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, performed by His Majesty's Ships 
Hecla and Griper, under the orders of 
tain Parry, in the years 1819, and 1620, 
4to. Illustrated by Charts, Plates, aid 
Wood-cuts, £3, 13s. 6d. 

To accompany the above, but sold sepa- 
— The North Georgia Gazette, 4to: 108, 


Sketches of Manners, Scenery, &é i 
the French Provinces, Switzerland, and 
Italy ;. by the late John Scott, Esq. 8vo- 
12s. 6d. 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, niadé 
during an excursion through the principal 
parts of that Colony, in the year 1820; in 
which are briefly considered the ne Engh 
and disadvantages it offers to the Eng 
Emigrant, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Italy ; by Lady Morgan, 4to. , 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia; 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. ‘&c. duting’ the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820 ~~ Sit 
Robert Ker Porter, &c. &c. 4t0.:" . 
merous engravings of Portréjts, Costumesy 
and Antiquities. Vob I. £4,*I4s. 6d "" 


-~ Travels in various Counitice ote 


more particularly Persia ; by Sir 
Ousely, Knt. vol. 2. £3, tas. 6d. . 
Recollections uf 2 Classical Tour through! 


Cite, 
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: .of Greece, Turkey, and Italy, 
nade in.the years 1818 and 1819; by, P. 
“Laurent ;, with coloured Plates, dto. 


Voyages and Travels, vol. 5th, 
mtaining Travels in Egypt, in. 
19 ; with twelve large and cu- 
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j a nag Peis ears been Duke 
of Tuscany, a. part of Eng-. 
land, in the reign of Charles II. (1669.) 
Paithfully translated from the Original Ita- 
lian MS. in the Laurentian Library at Flo- 


sae with 39 Views, &c: royal 4to. £4, 
Se 


EDINBURGH. 


wal of: Mineralogy; containing an 
Account of Simple Minerals, and also a 
Description and Arrangement of Mountain 
Rocks; by Robert Jameson, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Lecturer on Mi- 
, and Keeper of the Museum in 
the University of Edinburgh ; F.R.S. &c. 
&e.in one thick volume, 8vo. 15s. 

An Essay on the Sentiments of Attrac- 
tion, Adaptation, and Variety; by William 
Howison, 12mo. 3s. 

The Ayrshire Legatees; or, the Pringle 
Family ; by the author of “* Annals of the 
Parish,” &c. 12mo.. 7s. 

Elements of the Philosophy of Plants ; 
containing the Principles of Scientific Bo- 
tany,. Nomenclature, Theory of Classifica- 
tion, Phytography, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Geography, and Diseases of 
Plants; with a History of the Science, and 
Practical Illustrations; by A..P. Decan- 
dolle and K. Sprengel ; translated from the 
German. In one y sot volume 8yo. with 
8 plates. 15s. 

erner’s Nomenclature of Colours; 
with Additions, arranged so as to render it 
highly useful to the Arts and Sciences, 
particularly Zoology, Botany, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Morbid Anatomy; an- 
nexed to which are Examples, selected from 
well known objects in theA nimal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Kingdoms ; by Patrick Syme, 
Flower-Painter, Edinburgh, &c.; hand- 
vue printed in 8vo. ; the second edition. 


Eieburgh Christian Instructor for June, 
No. CXXXI. 

Memoirs of the A ffairs of Scotland, from 
the Restoration of King Charles II. a. p. 
1600; by Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 

augh, Knight; (Lord Advocate in the 
ge of Charles II. and James II.) never 

tore published. The History of his own 
bn y by Sir George Mackenzie, was pro- 
for publication by the editors of his 
works in 1722, but was, then withheld, as 
has been supposed, from political.consider- 
ations. The manuscript had Jong been lost 
sight os gad was before to have been ir- 
recoverably lost ; . ti e, original, from 
which a very limited impression has now 
minted, was accidentally rescued 

by a person to whor it 

waste -, In one vol. 


fto, £2, 2s. In No. ILL. our,readers will. 


fi . 
a ieee account of the _ ~ 


A Memorial, by Robert Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E. &c., Civil Engineer, relative to 
the Opening of the great Valleys of Strath-- 
more and Strathearn, by Means of'a Rail- 
way or Canal, with Branches to the Sea 
from Perth, Arbroath, Montrose, Stone- 
haven, and Aberdeen. Together with Ob- 
servations on Interior Communication in- 
general. Printed in Quarto, with a Sketch 
Map of the Country. 5s. 

he Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
a Scottish Poet of the 16th Century ; with 
Biographical Notices. By David Irving, 
LL.D. In post 8vo. Beautifully printed 
by Ballantyne, 188. Only 230 copies have 
been printed for sale. 

Essayes and Characters of a Prison and 
Prisoners. By Geffray Mynshull, of 
Grayes-Inn, Gent. In post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Reprinted from the original Edition of 
1618. 150 Copies only-have been printed 
for sale. 

Report on the Case of John Sharpe, who 
was tried before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, at Edinburgh, upon the 14th of 
July, 1820, and following days; and be- 
fore the Circuit Court at Glasgow, u 
the 13th of April, 182] ; framed with a. 
view to shew the Arguments on both sides - 
of the Bar, and the Opinion of the Court, 
on the Point of Law which was agitated in » 
that important Case. Taken in Short- 
Hand by James Watson, Esq. Advocate. 

‘¢ The Feelings excited by Departing 
Worth ;” A Sermon preached in Dun. - 
fermline, May 27th, 1821, the Lord’s Day » 
immediately after the Interment of the 
Rev. James Husband, D. D. Senior Mi- | 
nister of the First Associate Congregation 
there; by Henry Belfrage, Minister in 
Falkirk. 1s. 

A View of the Elementary Principles of 
Education, founded on the Study of Man. - 
By J. G. Spurzheim, M.D. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Summary of the Powers and Duties 
of a Justice of the Peace.in Scotland, ia 
Alphabetical Order; with Forms of Pro- -. 
ceedings, &c., comprising a short View of 
the Criminal Duty, and of the greater Part 
of the Civil Duty, of Sheriffs and-Magi 
trates of Burghs.; by George Tait, 
Advocate. The Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. . 

The History of . Ancient Greece, from 
the earliest Times, till it became a Roman. 
Province; by W. Robertson, Esq. Keeper 
of the Records of Scotlands 8vo. 9s. ; 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the Infix - 





delity of the Present Times; by the Rev. 

eg - a Minister of Ormiston. 8vo. 
Ss. 

- The Scottish Episcopal Magazine and 

Review, No. VI. 3s. 6d. 

Anster Fair, ag ng yf 
William Tennant. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Death of Dr Gre- 
gory, and on the Appointment of a Suc- 
cessor to his Chair. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Books of the New 
Testament; by John Cook, D.D. Profes- 
sor of Divinity in St Mary’s College, St 
Andrews. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Cold and 
Warm Bathing, with an Account of all the 
principal W atering-Places in Scotland and 
England; by James Millar, M.D. 12mo. 
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Parishes, &c., are distinctly marked.” 
printed references are also copi 

ing all: Closes, Courts, Public 

Principal Inns and Hotels, Carriers, 

and Stage Coaches, &c. Price in Sheets, 
uncoloured, 5s- " 

The Divine Authority of the 
confirmed by the Miracles of the A 
a Sermon; by George Muirhead, D. D, 
Minister of Cramond. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

A Comprehensive View of the Origin 
and Tenets of the Baptists, 2s. 6d. 

A History of the Rencontre at Drum. 
clog, and Battle at Bothwell Bridge, in 
the month of January, 1679, with an Ac. 
count of what is correct, and what is ficti. 
tious, in the ‘* Tales of My Landlord,” 
respecting these Engagements, and Reflec. 
tions on Political Subjects; by William 


Reid’s Leith and London Smack Direc- 
tory. 2s. 
A New Plan of Edinburgh of superior 
Projection. Size of the Engraving, 31 
inches by 24; containing much Informa- 
tion, not to be found in any similar Pub- 
lication whatever. Each property is mark- 
ed with the name of its proprietor; each 
house is numbered, and dhe boundaries of 


Aiton, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute, Hamilton, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Flora Scotica, or a Description of Scot. 
tish Plants, arranged both according to the 
Artificial and Natural Methods. In Two 
Parts; by William Jackson Hooker, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of in 
the University of Glasgow. 8vo. | 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—12th June, 1821. 


Sugar.—Notwithstanding that there is but very few new sugars to shew, the market 
continues in a languid and inactive state; the prices remain without alteration, and the 
buyers evince no wish to purchase. The demand for refined for exportation continues 
also very languid. The stock on hand is by no méans considerable, as the refiners have 
of late been working on a limited scale. No general reduction of prices can be stated, 
though purchases have been made a shade lower. Brazil sugars continue to be offered 
on very low terms, which, however, does not facilitate sales. From this time forward, 
the supply of sugars from the colonies of the present crop will be considerable; and, 

there is little hope of any improvement in the market. 

Cotton.—Owing to the unfavourable accounts from Liverpool and Manchester, ‘the 
cotton market everywhere has been very heavy. The purchases, however, for some 
days back have been considerable, and a brisker market is confidently anticipated. The 
manufacturers everywhere are, we believe, in full activity. 

-Coffee.—The market for coffee has of late been very much depressed. Prices have 
lately declined considerably. The market continues very heavy ; but no farther redue- 
tion for some days has taken place. Jamaica’s may be stated 2s. lower. St Domingo 
is sold at 116s. 6d., and even at 115s. for good quality. 

Corn.—The weather for some time past has been unusually backward, and severe all 
over the kingdom ; yet, notwithstanding, the crops in general look well, and the mar- 
ket for grain may in general be stated to be on the decline. Wheat is abu ndant, and 
sale dull. Oats are heavy at market ; but no reduction in price. Beans and peas 
out any material alteration. Notwithstanding the decline in price in the London mar- 
ket, considerable quantities remain undisposed of. In indigo the market continues 
steady ; and an improvement is expected, notwithstanding the late arrivals. There are 
few purchases of tobacco ; for some time past, what has been sold is chiefly for home 
a. Spices remain without alteration in price, and few purchases 
The tallow market is in a depressed state, and pur made at lower rates. 


prices of tea remain at our quotations. Se an dea 


Geneva remains without alteration. Rum is uncommonly ressed, and may be 

1d. lower. At the present prices, the planter had better throw his molasses 

into the sea. Brandy is rather looking up. The accounts from France represent the 

late severe frosts to have done great damage to the vines. The fall in cattle has of late 
been very considerable in every part of the country. 
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The manufacturers and labourers, however, are all in full employment, and, consi- 

: thadlew pricacef-arovistonn, at good, wages. ‘The renewal of hostilities on the. 

Main tend to injure our trade to that quarter ; and the'convulsions in. Tur- 

must, for the moment, have a similar effect. The latter, however, cannot be to ahy 

great extent. _ On the other hand, the fall of Lima, confidently anticipated, may give a 

spring to trade for the moment, as-far as connected with that quarter of the world. An 

extension of trade within the limits of the East India Company’s Charter is to take 

The silk-trade of this country continues to pris cest and, according to 

Pee Marquis of Lansdowne’s statement in the House of the other day, exceeds 

that of France. The latter consumes only two millions and half only of the raw ma, 

terial; Great Britain consumes annually two millions and an half, which, when manu- 
factured, is raised to a value equal to ten millions. wall 





EDINBURGH.—JUNE 6. 


' ‘Wheat. Barley. Oats: © '| Pease & Beans.. 
Ist,,.....34s. Od. | Ist, .....24s. Od. | Ist,......19s. Od. | Ist;...3..18s. Ods 
2d, .....328- Od. | 2d,......22s. Od. | Qd,....+17s. Od. | 2Qd,...,..168, Od. 
Bd, ......28s. Od. | 3d,......19s. Od. | 3d,......15s. Od. | 3d,......15s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1 : Il: 10° 9-12ths., per boll. é 


Tuesday, June 8. ; 
° qd. Quartern Loaf ."e 0s. 9d. to 
7d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) .' Os. 8d. .to 
8d. } Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 3d. to 


. 6d.) Salt ditto, per stone 18s. 8d. to 
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Lamb, per quarter . . 6d.| Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 2d. to 
° Od..| Eggs, per dozen . Qs. 8d. to 


HADDINGTON.—June 8. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,.....328. 6d. | Ist,..... \ Ist,.....18s. Od. | Ist,.....17s. Od. 
2d,......318. 6d. | 2d,......21s. Od. - | 2d... ..16s.'O0d. 
nn B08. 6. | Sdnn-198. 6a. seeoeel 58. 3d,......138, Od. 


Tallow, per stone 


verage, £1 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended May 26th. 


Wheat, 51s. 94.—Rye, 52s. Od.—Barley, 23s. 53d.—Oats, 17s. 5d.—Beans, 29s, 5d.—Pease, 50s. 4d. 
Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—-Oatmeal, 18s. 3d. . 


‘ <a 
London, Corn Exchange, June 4. Liverpool, June 5. 
& =o as ay 


3 8. %. 
pease. . 27 to 29//Wheat, 70 lb, 
+ 48to selMegie . « « 29to S1ilEng. Old 8 
53to 55|White . . . 30to 34]Foreign — 
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Dares, new,. 36 to 42 0|New, for Seed 
Turnips, bsh. 20 to 24 0|Ryegrass, . . 
—Red & green — to — 0|Clover,red cwt. 
Caraway,cwt. 64 to 72 OlCorandes » 
Caraway, cwt. 64 to 72 O1C we 
Canary, qr. 42 to 48 O|Trefoil.. . . 
Rape » per last, . £350 
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Register.—Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT June 9. 
GLASGOW. , LIVERPOOL. 
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Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
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TAR, Ameri 


PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 

Home melted, . . . .- 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
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Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
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MATS, Archangel, 100. 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 

, Peters. Pearl, . . 
ditto, . ° 


OIL, Whale, °. “tun. 
TOBACCO, , in. fine, Ib. 
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ALPRABETICAL List of ENGLisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of April and the 20th of May, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Blunsum, W. B. Stamford, grocer. 

Bosher, T. of Slate End, near Wallingford, desler 
in timber. 

Bruton, G. N. Devizes, coachmaker. * 

Duieesy, S. West Stockwith, Not 


ter. 
Baverstock, R. Brompton, plumber. Charl F. Gaasbor iL Son ; 
tw fo ‘larke, F. rough, draper. 
Beardmore, E. Newcastle "under Lyme, shoema- Collin, S.’ Woodlesford, York, blacksmith. 
Ge, 2. tienen enone Copleha’ S junion, Wiackneath, victuailet 
° vi mer. Cop , S. juhior, eath, vi . 
chant. " Corri, N. Golden-square, dealer in music, &e- 




















yea.) 
Crumble, G. and Carr, J. York, tobacco manu- 
facturers. 

(carees, J. Great Bast Chose, tie bepker. 

Da R. Norwich, 
Dat J Bingley, igen’ Sedans — 
eT rbary cousiu mepnent 

Driver, J, and M. Bris visto, 
Basex, M. 


of Coventry, and Fab neat Cheap- 
side, silk ——- 
Fate, W. late of Settle, , Yorkshire aeaae. 
Fowler, G. Collum » Devon, 


Franke, R. senior, ewark upon ‘Trent, miller. 
,.R. Wimpole, Cambri 
ieat'y Cuulchses, Me Ena New fon, 


peak 
Glover, B. late of Bread-street, but now of Wat- 
ontr's Manchester, warehouseman. 
ir, J. late of Chorley, Lancaster, cotton- 


Gorton, J-H -street, Hampstead Road, smith. 
Greenwood, . junior, Preston, Lancaster, up- 


‘Hall, H. and Hall, J. Upper Thames-street, and 
5 es-s| an 
Wolverham: , iron merchants. 

a . ‘arncombe, Surrey, crape-manufac- 


Spington, at. Putney, ironmon, 
Hebdin, W. Leeds Flebdin » A. vite Parliament- 


street, and Brown, J. senior, Leeds, merchants. 
Henshaw my Glocester-place, Portman Square, 


er. 
Hulkes, T. E. Rochester, miller. 
Hunton, G. Cateaton-street, linen and woollen 


factory warehouseman. 
Jerry, J. Kirkton, Suffolk, maitster. 
Kelsey, B. Nuneaton, innkeeper. 
Killick, W. Cheam, Surrey, coal-merchant. 
Ki , Ww. Worcester, dra 
Kyffen, J. Lime House ole, dealer. 
ton, J. nd of Arbourn Square Commercial 


oad, — 

<r. M. Harley-street, Cavendish Square, 

* upho! 

Lawton, R. Bottoms Within Stayley, Cheshire, 
clothier. 

‘Lyon, J.M -street, Westminster, cooper. 

—_ F. M. Busy Cottage, N orthumberland, 


Mayers, as Upper Fountain-place, City Road, 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3lst May, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Burrell, Robert, saddier, Cupar Fif 
Campbell, Macarthur Duncan, menchent, book- 
a i 
Maedougal, Duncan, merchani ° 
yon ag 


Sinclair, William, mere 
Smart, John, merehant and insurance-broker, 


Tod, John, baker and corn-merchant, Dundee. 
Walker, John, grocer, Lochwinnoch. 
Williamson, Thomas, merchant, Thornhill. 


hi Retr, nd Geen en © 
‘Queen, ge, in Compan 
woollen manufacturers at Dallicic, near Crieff; 


a dividend 4th June. 
Cassels, W. G. and Cassels, Robert, late merchants, 
June to the postponed 


paw a dividend 12 
Cheyne, Stuart, , Edinburgh; a final 
caltidend 25th June 


Coates, — manufacturer, Glasgow ; a dividend 


— oi, formerly distiller at Don Bridge, 
m; a final dividend 2d July. 

Pane an Andersan, and Jarvie, hardware-mer- 

chants, ' Glasgow ; a dividend 3d July. 


KevisterC ‘al: Reports. 









athan, J. Westbury-upon-Trrim, musio-seller, 


Pa -and D, 
ie, ion Sao a warehousemen. 
Phibi B. Bartlett's jeweller. 


rd 
C. and W. H. Cloth Fair, woollen-drapers. 
Richards, W. Shoreditch, cota 

na J. = New Malton, merchants. 


Holywell Pisenie” 
Soy get ea a calico- 
7 W, Lower, Kase Smithfield, Wheelwright. 
Shephiry, i, jum rtm, and Hugo, R. Ba 


3 mare WB net in Hol 

mith, J. Patrington, 

ST oa 
Stodart, Se ae 


ane J. Liv a 
i a Vv uw 
pwn hg H. Sulecoates, Verksbins’ mastiaek.* 
Turner, D. pel | Road, timber merchant. 
Turner, | S. Stock Exchange, Capel Court, stock- 
Caden, E. Monythusloyne, Monmouthshire, 
cary and coal t. 


ecary 

Wailer, M. late of Stone, pn re victualler. 

Wall, R. Sutton-street, Soho, carpenter. 

— T. ba aa and Lambeth Marsh, 

t-man 

Ward, J. late of Banbury, bowen 

Watmough, J. Orfe Lincolnshire, farmer, 

Welsh, J. High Holborn, master mariner. 

Westaway, J. Exeter, watchmaker. 

Wetton, J. James. W. and Payne, jun. Wood- 
street, and of Coventry and Nuneaton, ribbon- 
manufacturers. 

Wharton, R. and H. Little Crosby, Lancaster, 


joiners. 
Wilkinson, G. York, linen-draper. 
Williams, L. W. Fleet-street, wine-merchant. 
Wilmot, D. Prince’s-street, Rotherhithe, mariner. 
Wolferstan, J. Chichester, ironmonger. 
Wood, T. Lake Loch, Yorkshire, maltster. 
Woodcock, C. Norwich, coachmaker. 
Young, J. jun. Romsey, upholsterer. 


Hamilton, or aoe builder in Lanark ; 
a dividend 27th 

Hepburn, James, ie F fietnee. tb Bearford, and 
lime-burner in in Saltoun, East Lothian; a divi- 

B om oWilliege late of Longbedholm, cattle- 
rown, Wi . cal 

We a 3a pes 5 ape 3 June. A i 

‘arlane, T. an cotton-spinners in C- 

ton, near G ; a final dividend 13th July. 

Martinsons and Somerville, distillers at Gellay- 
banks, near Perth ; a dividend 27th June. 

Milne, Margaret, haberdasher and merchant, 
Stonehaven; a final dividend 20th June. 

Monteath, John, hardware merchant, Stirling; a 
dividend 27th June. i 

ag oy oy tenant in Keithick ; a final dividend 

e, G. and D. 


Co. haberdashers, 
nidge, Edinburgh; a dividend 28th June. 
Rodger, 3 Greenock ; a dividend 


25th July. 
Scott, Burt, and Co. eee Bier 2 a final 
dividend 27th June. 









Register —Commercial Report. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 234 May, 1821. 
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72§ 
234 
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82fr. 25c. | B3fr. 20c. | B2fr. 25c. | B4fr. lc, 


Course of Exchange, June 8.—Amsterdam, 12: 16. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 13. 
Rotterdam, 12: 17. Antwerp, 12:11. Hamburgh, 38:9. Altona, 38: 10. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 80. Ditto 26: 15. Bourdeaux, 26: 15. Frankfort on the Maine, 159, 
Petersburgh, 9: 3 U. Vienna, 10: 21 Eff. flo. Trieste, 10: 21 Eff. flo. Madrid, 36. 
Cadiz, 353. Bilboa, 35}. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 35}. Gibraltar, 30}. 

47. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 40. Palermo, 116. Lis. 
bon, 494. Oporto, 494. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 59. Dublin, 9 per cent. 
Cork, 84 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 104d. New 

Dollars, 0s. Od. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 10d. 



































METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 


noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the 
Thermometer. 
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Average of Rain, 1.846 inches. 
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APPOINTMENTS, 
2 L. Gds. Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Reid, to be 


Lieut. vice Grieve, Fa ac agg 
'e 1 
oe 


Lord F. Conpegnam, Cornet 


, Sub- Apr. 
6 Dr. G. Gen Hon, RT gee ean 
aaa 


poe vice 
Cay a G, - Somerset, from h. 
7 Cape wea Faweett, E 
‘Dr (rec. 3d May. 
9 Dr. 


Hon. G. Vaughan, Comnet by pure 
Litt Matias Cagh, Won Map 
jeut. vice 
ad Skelton, ret. 3d di a 
in 


Cornet Hall, Lieut. do. ao. 
it. vice Clarke, —_= 
19th A 


Ww. J.T. F Cornet, do. 
$F. Lt. Welsh, 
—— Clay, Lieut. 
2d Lt. Copson, from 21 F. Ens. ro 
Lt. bg ree = by purch. vice 
Maj. Light, 3d May. 
Ensign Ti 


yr do. do. 
Gent. om. King, Ens. do. vice 
O’Ryan, ret. 2d do. 


J. Jones, Ensign, do. viee ery 
do. 


Gent. Cadet W. M. Bro’ , fm. 
> Coll. Ens. vice Clayton, 
‘ do. 
16 Lieut, ‘Walton, Capt. vice Fave 
26th Apr. 
pas. W. G. Earl of Exroll, from 85 
F. Lieut. 3d Ma’ 
— Beet, 2d Lt. vice Onmm mn, 5 Fs 
Ir. 
Capt. Dennie, Maj. b | canal “9 4 
ieut.-Cel. Shaw, ret. do. 
Lieut. B Capt. do. 
eld, Lieut. do. 
Gent. Cadet L. C. Vise. Falkland, 
i R. Mill. Coll. ——— do. 
Bt. Maj. C. S. — i 
Farquharson, dead, 
Lieut. Dunn, Capt. 
Ens. a. — 
W. E. eo 
Lt. Col. Gftatt, from 1 Ceyl. * Lt. 
Col. viee Pelly, h. Pp; 56 F. 3ddo. 
Ens. Clayton, from 13 F. ao — 
0. 


M‘Cabe, 
a M‘Cabe, Qua. Mast. vice Kemp, 


Bt. Maj. Chambers, Maj. by puch. 
vice Rt, Lt. Col. Frend, ret. 3d do. 

Lieut. v Reilly, Capt. do. do. 

Ens. Caldwell, Lieut. do. = 

G. Todd, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Gun, Capt. vice Barry, dead, 


Ens. Palmer, Lieut. ran 
Lieut. Auber, from h. p. 67 F. vice 
Campbell, dead, 26th Apr. 
H. M. - Ens. vice Lord — 
prom. 3d May. 

. 2W. LR. Litt Fox, “om h. p. 99 F. ~—— 


ice Dely, 
1 Ceyl. R. Lieut. Col. ‘Sullivan, from h. p. 56 F. 


13 


% is 


Lieut. Col. vice Moffatt, 35 F. do. 
Cape C. Cav. “Bait De Visme, from h. p. 21 Dr. 
Pe (pare diff.) vice C. H. . Somer- 
do, 
Royal Artillery. 


2d Capt. Molesworth, from h. p. 2d 
Capt. viee C h. p- 
2ist Apr. 1821. 


Ist Lieut. Griffin, from h. p. Ist Lt. 
Tth - 


2d Lieut. Miller, do. 
Badridge, from h. p. 2d it 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 









Miscellaneous. 


Lt. Col. Bell, h. p. to be 

Mast. Gen. at Cape of Good Hope 
vice Warre, res. sored tas, 
7 Allen, Heup.Aevet,, Wer Mann, 
Hosp. ‘Amit. R. Moi, ftom hp 
Hosp. Assist. vice Bruce, » 


Exchanges. 
Lieut. Col. Hagley, from 44 F. with Bt. Col. Mor- 


rison, h. p. Sicil. Regt. 
Bt. Major , from 91 F. with Capt. Mann, 
h. p. 98 F. 


Wilson, from 28 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Kidd, h. p. 60 F. 
Copt, Orr, rom 21 F. with Capt. Jack, h. p. W. 


4 Taylor, from 37 F. with Capt. Thoreau, 
.p- 40 F, 
——— Patterson, from 50 F. with Capt. Anderson, 


h. LaP hee| Cc : 
rom 69 F, rec. diff. with Ca 
Williams, hep . 25 Dr. “ 
ie rom 55 F. with Capt. Daniell, h. 
P 
—— Meech, from 82 F. with Capt. Martin, h. p. 


62 F. 
Lieut. O’Keefe, from 2 F. with Lieut. Windus, 35 


Gordon, from 81 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Norman, h. p. 34 F. 

Wilkins, from 87 F. with Lieut, Cox, h. 
Cornet Richardson, from 4 Dr. G. with Cornet 
Pe 4 Dr. 

_ Bruce, from 21 F. with Ensign Ba’ 

h. p. 1 Gar. Bn. vey, 
Ensign a from 94 F. with Ensign Mallet, 
. p- 

Parr. Goddard, from 55 F. with Capt. Fisher, h. 


p. 15 F. 
Staff Surg. Macleod, with Staff Surg. M‘Diarmid, 


: , with Staff Surg. Clarke, h. p. 
‘Cabe, with Hosp. Assist. Watson, 

















Aasist. 
h. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Shaw, 22 F. 
Frend, 


, 49 F. 
Major Skelton, 19 Dr. 
Light, 13 











Cornet Jones, 9 Dx. 
Ensign O’Ryan, 13 F. 


Superseded. 
Lieut. Grieve, 2 Life Gds. 
Appointment Cancelled 
Hosp. Assist. A. Bruce, from h. p. 
Deaths. 
Lieut. Gen. Read, late of 1 Life = at mee 
Apr. 1821. 


Major Gen. Bateman, East India Comp. Service. 
Lieut. Col. eg h, h. p. 
rh es 1821. 


nglis, h. .> 1 FS 
Major esioein 

- May, 1821, 

Barracks, 

Nov. 1820. 


Fetherston, 47 F. Fort 
19th M , 1821. 
— near Par. 


Bombay, 1) 
ea Howard, 70 F. London. 
Taylor, h. p. 38 F. Summerset, near 
6th Feb. 1821. 


sonstown, 
—— Donzel, h. p. Meuron’s Regt, $d Maz. 1921, 






















362 Appointments and Promotions, sc. 


Cage | Hill, h. p. York Fuz. 


h. p. Hom: 8 
Cornet Cornet Cleves, F ore ae 
Bru 


Capt. Rynd, late Invalids, r) 
3ist Mar. pens. 
Rham, h. p. Meuron’s Regt. 8th d 
Lieut. De L’Etang, 17 Dr. Poorbunder, on his 
way to Bombay, 6th Oct. 1820. 
M‘ 30 F. Secunderabad, Madras, 
26th Aug. 4820. 
—— Buckeride, R 


Feb. 1821. 
—— Farr, h. hp. 28 Fe 
Ith Oct. Oct. 1820. 


12th Apr. 1821. 
—— Daniel Green, Portsmouth, 
—— Bowsar, of late 12 V. Bn. 15th do. 
Sth Dec. 1820. 
le ke i Train, France. 
sha . 17th Mar. 1821. 


» h. p. Queen’s nl Ra. New 
r 1st Dee, 1819, 
Ensign Norcott, 89 F. Kyater, — 


—— Gordon, h. p. 60 F. Mart. Pe» ol 

—— Smith, he Pog F + 

——— Barber, h. p. 101 tington, sar 
clesfield, 22d Apr, 

Qr. Mast. Kemp, 36 F. Zante, 2d Jan. + 

Harper, 49 F. Ballinasloe, ‘7th May, 1821, 

Murray, h. p. Manx F. L 23d July, 1890, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 16, 1820. At Calcutta, at the house of the 
Rev. Mr Thomson, the lady of A. F. Ramsay, 
Es. po pg ele Pg the Honourable Company’s ser- 

a 
etd rag At Kingston, Jamaica, the lady 
of the Hi William Shand, of a son. 

25. At "Madeira, the lady of Robert Wallas, 


4 of a son. 
1, On board the Lord Hungerford, at sea, 


rade ca Cone surgeon of the 
nenue tot the Bengal cuitaenant, of a 


aw ‘At Falkirk, the lady of Captain Fulton, R. 
+ of a so} 
21. At Petersburgh, Sultana Kattegherry of a 
iter. 


— At Rozene, near Ayr, the lady of Alexander 
W. Hamilton, Esq. of a daughter. 
23. At Aix, the lady of James Skene, Esq, of 
Rubieslaw, of a daughter. 
25. At Kilravock Castle, the lady of Hugh 
an 5 . of Kilravock, of a the fad 
— enagh, Ireland, of James 
Semin, Esq. M.D. of a 
28. At cor asia Mrs Contabes Gra- 
28, The ‘of R. W. Brandling, Esq. of Lo 
. au of ° Ww 
Gosforth, of 
— At Edinburgh, Se Avon § of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Wylly, fusiliers, of 
a The At Springfield, the the lady of James Inver- 
A of a son. 
we At Lochnaw Castle, the lady of Sir Andrew 
n. 


', Bart. of a soi 
a At Stirling, “vrs Robert Balfour, R. N. of a 


5. At the Grove, Mrs Bonar, of a daughter. 

7. At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaulay, of a son. 

— At Kirkmay-house, the lady of Robert In- 
glis, Esq. of Kirkmay, of a son. 

— At Hedge Grove, near Keswick, Cumber- 
land, Mrs Forbes of Culloden, of a son. 

8. At Melrose, Mrs David Spence, of a daugh- 


ter. 

— At Friern Hatch, Middlesex, — lady of 
Henry St George Tucker, . of a daughter. 

12. At Ruchill, the lady of Duncan Campbell, 
ay Barraldine, of a daughter. 

At Great King Street, Mrs Craig, of a son. 

— At Dublin, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lindsay, C. B. commanding the 78th Highlanders, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Dow, Duke Street, of a son. 

15. The lady of Alexander Fraser, Esq. of 
Thavies Inn, of a son. 
én At Craigleith-house, Mrs William Fleming, 

a 

- At Bargaly, the lady of John Mackie, Esq. 


19. A At her father’s (General Sir Hew Dalrym- 
) house, in Hertfordshire, the lady of Captain 
R. N. of a daughter. 
lke: me Ireland, Mrs W. C. Clarke, ofa 
still-born chi 
en 8, Union Street, Mrs Peter Scott, of 


— At Williamfield, near Stirling, Mrs Cap- 
tain Forrester of C Craigannet, of a son. 
— Mrs Renny, Castle Street, of a daughter. 


24. At Montpelier Park, Burrowmuirhead, 
lady of R. Scott, of a daughter. = 

_ — Mrs Brewster, en of a son. 

— e of Major-Ge. 

neral Balfour of Bali e, of a cou 

25. At Charlotte Square, Mrs Alexander Wood, 
of a son. 

— Mrs Peter Hewat, Dundas Street, of a son. 

_— At Young Street, Charlotte Square, Mr 


» of a son. 
_ nn atson, Melville Street, of a son. 
50. At South Castle Street, Mrs Gibson, of ason, 
June 1. At 20, Hill Street, Mrs Beli, ofa son, 
3. At Lady Seaforth’s, Inveresk-house, the Hon, 
Mrs Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
Nov. 20, 1820. At Madras, Major 
12th native ie ——— wu 
to _ wes. | daughter ‘liam Moll, Molle, 
March 17, 1 17, 1821. At St Vincent’s, Lietenast 
of the 22d light dragoons, to M 
daughter of Captain Sutherland Montrose. 
ot i116.. At Bo’ness, James Cowan, rey bo 
et, ae daughter of the late 
Tod, Beg, Bo 


23. At anon, ft Mr James Girdwood, en 
Falkirk, to Jane, fifth Page of Mr 
Borthwick. 

— Christopher teabeth, dot pe nee me 
Cheltenham, to Eliza th, et Soe of the late Sir 
William Forbes of Craigievar. 

sonia ~ ee As ne Ne ledeaee 

e o to 
Sophia Greville, sister to the Earl of Warwick, 
At St Paul’s, Covent Garden, London, 

William Dick, Bart. to Caroline, relict of Lieute- 
ny Alexander Fraser, late of the 76th 
Te 

. At Old Aberdeen, Arthur Nicholson, Esq, 
of Lochend, to Eliza Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Jack, Principal of the University and 


King’s College. 
28. At the Manse of C eeny ie 
Donald, to Margaret Crawford, d daughi 
the Rev. Robert Smith, minister of ee 
Cromarty. 

50. At Glenormiston, James Majo oe 
Crosshall, Berwickshire, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late William Hunter, Esq. of Clenoreenee 

— At Kilmarnock, James Ralston, Esq, of 
Towerhill, to Miss Lilias Smith of Bankend. 
art Edinburgh, rgh, Mr x Goongs WS Ee (one of 
the pees 
thiers,) to Mary, ‘avead daughter of Mr 
Fleming, builder, Edinburgh. 

— At Scarborough, Archibald Gibson, Esq. 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Mrs Macghie, 
of the deceased Thomas genni Place, 
in the ent, 5 

— James Grierson, Esq. surgeon, in the service 
of the Honourable East india Compan Ae 3 Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of Mr Archtbal 

Brae, Leith. 
— At “Hawthorubank, the Reverend James 


Trail, minister of the Epi 1 Cha: 4 
ton, to Margaret, etext as ter of Belen otc 
Esq. of Hawthornbank. 
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advocate. 
Ca et. 5. 5 Mae 


yal 
Miss Jessie Macka 


son. 
— At Dunse Manse, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
ese service, and Major in 
service, to Matthew Jane Trotter, only 
child of the late Matthew Trotter, jun. Esq. Nor- 


thumberland. ‘ 

22, At Leith, Mr P. J. Martin, surgeon, Bulbo- 
rough, Sussex, to Miss Mary Watson, third daugh- 
ter of the late Mr Adam Watson, Dunbar. 

29, At Bothwell Castle, by the Rev. W. Rout- 

Robert of Strathendry, 
in the 7th to the Hon. Mary 
i Douglas, youngest daughter of Lord Dou- 


28, At Edinburgh, in Robson, of the 16th 
Meneat | koteblohorent, to Henrietta 
, daughter of Mr Thomas Knox, for- 

merly of Firth. 


DEATHS. 
May 25, 1820. At Calcutta, Mr James Easson, 
late of the Honourable East India Company’s ser- 
vice, son of the late Mr Robert Easson, Leys of 


60. At Cawnpore, Captain John Cruik- 

24th t, N. L. by the accidental dis- 
6 Day, J -- of a fi 

, Jamaica, of a fever, 

William of 


iif 


; 


whom he will be 
ly regret~ 


on the Bible, the Force 
works. 


20. At Lieutenant-Genetal Read, of 
Crowood, W: late of his Majesty’s first re- 
giment of Life Guards. His death was occasion- 
ee rat Pall andines Oe, 
whom he had hired at Paris, and who was after- 
wards found to have been seven years in the gal- 


leys. 

21. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Leith Ross, on- 
ly son of the late Rev. Dr James Ross, senior mi- 
nister of Aberdeen. 

23. At a Mr James MacGhie of the 


Excise, 

24. At his house in Dundas Street, after a short 
James Esq. W.S. . ' 

25. At South Coats, near Edinburgh, Mrs Jean 


tewart. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Anderson of Deebank. 
26. At the Rev. Wm. Neilson, D. D. 
M.R.L.A. Professor of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and Head Master of the Classical School in the 
Belfast Institution. 

— At Kippax, Yorkshire, the Honourable Mrs 


one Bellevue, near Southampton, Fee af 
— At Gor shew’. ss ‘Teas y of Maxton, 

Leith, Marion, daughter of the late William Ha- 
— At East Mains of Callander, Mrs Elizabeth 

Stewart, wife of Walter Stewart, Esq. late of St 

Elizabeth, Jamaica. 

27. At Old Melrose, Mrs Legge, wife of Lever 


e, a 
less Sa Place, Stockbridge, Christiana, 


— At Somerset 

J infant daughter of David Hatton, carver and 
er. 

e — At Edinburgh, James Harrowar, Esq. of In- 

zievar, Esq. advocate. 

— At Sheal House, Ann M‘Rae, the widow of 
a Kintail farmer, at the advanced age of 112 years. 
Until the last winter, she had never known a 
day’s sickness, and her of seeing and hear- 
ing were unimpaired ; not many months ago, 
she could run a race with any of her sex of 
third and fourth ion. 

28. At the manse of Kilchoman, island of Islay, 
the Rev. John MacLeish, mem 80 years, 41 of 
which he was minister of that parish. 

— At Alloa, Mr Robert M: lane, shi 

— At Crieff, on the 


er. 
28th ult. after as il- 
ness, Mr John Tainsh, writer. His death is much 
yn in the county of Perth, by many who 
1 long remember the cheerful kindness of his 
temper in private life, his conciliating affability in 

the conduct of business, the warmth and activi 

P, as well as the promptitude wi 

which he in i 


every thing connected wi 
the public we! The esteem in which he was 


held was testified YY, tations from the differ- 
ent trades in wi in procession at his 


May 1. At Clifton, in her 82d year, Mrs Piozzi. 
This celebrated Pref held a high station in 
the oer and circles, of which she 
was a distinguished ornament. 

— At Stockton-on-Tees, Charlotte, the infant 
daughter of Colonel and Lady Charlotte Macgre- 
gor tro 

— At Edinburgh, at the Eaten of 32 
ears, and much and justly deplored, Major John 

‘arquharson, of the t of foot, son of 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Farquharson, late of the 

Royal Highlanders. 

— At Leith, aged 75, Mr Robert Liddell, for 16 
ears manager of the late Edinburgh and Leith 
shipping Company. 

2. At Crieff, Jessie, second daughter of Mr 

M‘Omich. 

— At his house in New Norfolk Street, Gros- 
venor Square, London, the Honourable Charles 
Stuart, brother to the late, and uncle to the pre- 
sent Lord Blantyre, aged 78. 

_ 5, At Chancelot, near Leith, Mrs Margaret Dar- 
ling, spouse of Mr James Ramsay, and third 
daughter of the deceased Mr Darling, many years 
tenant in Pinkie, near gree owe 

4. At Leven, in Fife, Mr John Mackay, su’ ° 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, after a short illness. 
ae manse of Grange, the Rev. Francis 

orbes. 
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Leith Walk, Frederick Wil- 
son of the late Rev. Frederick 


regiment bag mm ” 
or 
— At Ayr, Mr John Wilson, aged 62, many 
years printer of the Ayr Advertiser. 
— Archibald Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, aged 


72. 
7. At Sandbed of Dalswinton, William Howat- 
of W.S. 


lotte. 
— In Ireland, the Hon. Mrs Maule of Panmure. 
Isabella 


— At , Mrs wife 
r Thomas Potterrow. 
12. At Marshall Place, Perth, Mrs Ann Macvi- 


ear, aged 78. 
13. At Edinburgh, Frederick L. Maitland, 
eldest 
- of 


er, of T. 
po At Edinburgh, Miss Mary Ballantine, 
of the Patrick tine, Esq. 
Manse of Mid-Calder, Mrs Sommers, 
ohn Sommers. 


ie, physician in Edinburgh. 
vidson, relict of Thomas 


Mileomston. 
, the Reverend James Hus- 
70th year of his age, and 46th 


— At Houghton-Le-Spring, Michael Patrick 
Russel, youngest son of Patrick Russel, Esq. W. S. 
— Mr Patrick Dallaway, ironmonger, Edin- 


19. At Paris, the Duke de Coigny: 
20. Awfully sudden, Mr Charles Brightley, an 
and publisher, of Budgay in Suf- 


Reverend Alexander Fra- 
ace, in the 70th year 


t his wey: f house, London, the Right 


2L 
Chatham. Her ladyship was 


Hon. the Countess 


Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of Thomas, fre | 
Viseount Sydney. = 
21. At Manse of Insch, the Rev. George Daun, 
in the Tist paretnioage, and 3lst of his 
2 ‘u ts Catherine Spens, 
Alexander Wood, — = 
— At her house, Merchant Street, Miss Watsou; 
23. At London, William, pouliendl eee of Mr 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
_ ft Lis booms, London, Dr Robert Willis, 
— At Leith, Mr Alexander Baird, much ‘re. 


24. At Elgin, Patrick Duff, Esq. Town Clerk, : 

— At Be ree be an Se Dr.John 
Stuart, minister of that parish, who will be long 
held in grateful remembrence by a numerous:cir, 
cle of acquaintances, for his distingui attain. 
ments in literature and science, as well as for,uns 
feigned piety, and the most active exertions in pro, 
moting the knowledge of the sacred Seri 
among his countrymen. 


— Suddenly, in a fit of apoplexy, John Camp. 
bell, Esq. of uit-vale, Blackheath. 

— At the Isle of Nith, Mr John Goldie, third 
son of James Goldie, Esq. of Knockcauchly. 

27. At Kirkaldy, Margaret Stenhouse, widow 
of the late Mr John Cameron, Prince’s Street, 
Sa aged 79 years. ’ 

— At his house in St John’s Street, Canongate, 
the Rev. Alexander Stewart, D.D. one.of the Mi- 
nisters of Canongate, aged 57, and in the 35th of 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Menzies, yo 
daughter of the late William Menzies, Esq. i 
tor of Customs. 

— At Edinburgh, James Harrowar of Inzievar, 
Esq. Advocate. 

28. At his house, Brown Square, Mr Peter Law- 
son, seed merchant. 

29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Erskine of Dun. 

— At London, Francis James Douglas, Esq. 
Coldstream Guards, second son of the late George 
Douglas of Cavers, Esq. 

— At Linlithgow, Mr Peter Clark, farmer, and 
one of the magistrates of that burgh. 

50. The Hon. Morton Elden, brother to Lond 
Auckland, in the 27th year of his age. 

June 1. At Bath, the — Hon. John Camp- 
bell, Lord Cawdor, Baron Cawdor, of Castlemar- 
tin, county of Pembroke. 

— At his house in Spring Gardens, London, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Stair. He was the sixth 
earl, and succeeded his father, John, in 1789. His 
lordship’s titles were, Earl and Viscount of Stair, 
Viscount ple, Baron of Newli Glen- 
luce, and Stranraer, and a Baronet. His lordship 
dying without issue, is succeeded by his nephew, 
J. W. H. Dal ple, now Ear! of Stair. 

Lately, At Fosterhill, in the parish of Kilmar- 
nock, Mrs Janet Fleming, relict of Mr Robert 
Nelson, at the very advanced age of 95 years. 
About 12 months before her death, she got a num- 
ber of new teeth, apparently as fresh as those ofa 
child, and although at one period of her life, she 
was obli to use glasses, yet for 10 awe ood 
ous to death, she could read very si print 
without them. 

— In the parish of Bryanstone, near Blandford, 
the widow Oliver, aged 102; she retained her fa- 
culties almost to the last, and was ill but a few 
days. 

= In the neighbourhood of Bristol, Dr Calleot, 
the celebrated musician, whose vocal music has 
contributed a large share of the delight received by 
the public for the last thirty years. 
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